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« Belief and Acceptance of all reaſonable Men.” 
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Tor fal of 1 . dhe a 
work of the Redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt, it is a matter of the moſt ſerious 
conſequence to reſcue the former from 
every circumſtance of ſuſpicion / in order 
to eſtabliſh and confirm the latter; for if 
the foundation ſnould in any part be ſha- 
ken, the ſuperſtructure muſt in propor- 
tion totter. This important doctrinè of 
our original lapſe, however, has been, 
through mi ſapprehenſion, greatly injured; = 
nothing has been more the ſubject of diſ- 
pute; but nothing, perhaps, has been left 
more unſatisfactory and perplexed to a ſin- 
cere enquirer, who would pay a due re- 
gard to reaſon on the one fide and revelas 


tion on the other. For white ſome ehi- 
B bit 
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bit ſuch accounts of the Deity as as are e quite 


ſhocking to humanity, their adverſaries 


ruſh ſo precipitately into the oppoſite ex- 
treme as to deny the plaineſt declarations 
of Scripture, and deſtroy the very vitals 
of Chriſtianity ; ; the extravagance of the 
Calviniſts one way has made the Socinians 


as raſh and deſperate another ; nor have 


they who have attempted to ſteer a middle 

courſe; and thus avoid the extremes on 
each ſide of the-queſtion, been at all ſuc- 
ceſsful in their endeavours. Indeed, whe- 


ther we follow the Calviniſts, Arminians, 


or Socinians, we mult ſacrifice ſome eſſen- 
tial part of natural or revealed religion; 
nor can the principles of both, upon any 
of the uſual hypotheſes of the fall (like 
the iron and clay of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image) be made to conſolidate * cement 
8 <0 


KY the ſeq uel this will be be! 
pointed out; in the mean while I muſt 
entręat the reader not to prejudge this pro- 


poſal to render the doctrine of Redemp- 
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tion leſs perplexed (after ſo many have 
trodden the ſame path before me) as vain 
chimerical or preſumptuous; the ſubjects 
that have been moſt diſputed, like the roads 
that have been moſt beaten and frequented, 
are not always found in the moſt advanta; 
geous ſtate; but ſometimes ſuſoeptible of 
the greateſt alteration. and improvement. 
There is a ſtrong preſumption too that the 
right apprehenſion of this matter has not 
been hitherto diſcovered: ſince notwith- 
ſtanding ſo long continued a conteſt and 
debate between the ſeveral feds; they are 
no way nearer à concluſion now than they 
were at firſt ſetting out. Where truth is 
perfectly on one ſide, the victory is ſoon 
decided; but where it lies divided between 
| 2 contending parties, there is room for a 

riety of contradiction and mutual tri- 
ng; as a ſcale ſoon! preponderates that 
bears all the weight itſelf, but hangs doubt - 
fully in air ſuſpended, when that which 
oppoſes it has nearly an equal force to 
counteract it. To thoſe who: have faith 


ſufficient to believe that there is any abſo- 
lute 


: (iy) 
jute truth ax| certainty; attainable in the 
Kubjett,' this vill appear -a-ſtriking ſign of 
ſome rreihrocal ſtrength and weakneſs in 
the aontending parties; when there is not 
anoughſ tn be aid in ſupport of either, 
but tun nuch to be advanced by each 
againſt the other, for an impartial perſon 


to recerua perſtet ann en Ry" ty: 
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zo ec nt sick! 40 noatireds 10 = 
But need not employ much time 9 
perſuade men that they have not an ade- 


quate and: proper apprebenſion of the ſob; 
ject; the difficulty will be to convince 


them that this is capable of attainment by 


us, it being an almoſt; univerſal opinion, 


that the Redemption is either 1 mœeompre, 
henſible in itſelf, or. to our preſent facul; 
ties. Many think it too ridiculous and 
abſurd a ſcheme to beſtow the leaſt atten- 
tion on; others too myſterious and ſub- 
lime a doctrine for man to aſpire at any 
competent underſtanding it; and they who 


do not deride the folly of endeavouring; to 


reconcile it, as a —_ impoſſible or re- 
pugnant 


e 


pugnant in itſelf, are not less diſ led to 
cenſure. the preſumption « of : attempting to 

| explain a matter fo high a above the Teach 
of all human comprehenſion... It will n not 


hey very Hf then to procure 1 by 


l 


666% 


worthy the regard of reaſon. Every. eſſay 
toward improvement is expoſed to the re- 
progch of vanity and preſumption, * it 
is, eſtabliſhed by approved. ſucceſs; and 
there. is none, perhap „% more 0 noxigus 
to this cenſure than a ſcheme. of reconci- | 
ling the Redemption to human under- 
ſtanding. But if truth be four, it will 
have remained for ever - buried, if ſome 
men had not poſſeſſed the reſolution to at- 
tempt, what it has appeared t to others chi- 
merical to Propoſe ; and it is notorious 
chat not only the Redemption, but the uni- 
verſe has heretofore been deemed a myſ- 


tery and repugnancy to reaſon. The 


the times, fo 1 to the notice and, 1 
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( vi ) 
The foundation of the one is well Ea | 


; 10 have been an original miſapprehenſion 


of the works of. nature, and ſimilar to this 
Tam diſpoſed 1 to think the occaſion of the 
other; ; whether I am fight or wrong in 

my conce tion,; an endeavour to ſet an 
obſcure oelrine in a clear light is lauda- 


ble; and, in opp oſition to the prevailing 


Prejudice, 1 beg leave to tranſcribe the 
following ſentiment of a great writer, as 
an apology for this preſumption. He ſays, 
« that as if is owned the whole ſcheme of 
- Scripture 1 is not yet underſtood; fo if it 
ever come to be underſtood before the 
« reſtitution of all things, and without 
* thiraculous interpoſitions,, it muſt be in 
the ſame” Way, as natural knowledge i is 
„obtained; viz. by the continuance and 
te * progreſs of learning and liberty ; and by 

articular perſons attending to, compa- 
ce! ring and purſuing intimations ſcattered 
* up and down in it, which are over- 
e looked and diſregarded by the genera- 
e lity of the world. For this is the way 


in Which all improvements are made; by 
_ * thoughtful 


* men's tracing on obſcure hints, as it 
vere, dropped us by nature accidentally, 
or which ſeem to come into our minds 
* by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, 


that a book which has been ſo long in 


For all the phœnomena, and the ſame 


faculties of inveſtigation, | from which 
* ſuch great diſcoveries in natural know- 


« ledge have been made in the preſent and 


«* laſt ages, were equally in the poſſeſſion 
* of mankind, ſeveral thouſand years be- 
« fore.” Butler's Analogy of Natural and. 
Revealed Religion, 838 2, chap. 1. page 


262. 
Had ſ wh liberality af fentiment been 


more prevailing, perhaps much greater 


progreſs in this werk would have been 
already made; things that are not at- 
tempted cannot be accompliſhed ; and as 
nothing contributes more to make thoſe 
impoſſible that are not, than a perſuaſion 
that they are, ſo the notion men have en- 

tertained 
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tertained of the Redemption being an utt- 
fathomable depth has probably been one 
main cauſe of their not penetrating further 
to the bottom of it. An opinion that any 
thing is an inexplicable myſtery, is the moſt 
likely means, whether it be or not, to ren- 
der it for ever ſuch: the great proficiency 
that men have made in the ſcience of the 
univerſe has, in all probability, proceeded 
from the free uſe of reaſon with regard to 
it, and their not conſidering it as an object 
too tranſcendent for the exerciſe of their 
intellectual faculty; the wonderful ſucceſs 
that has been obtained by the application 
of which to the book of nature, ſhould 
have inſpired Divines with more reſolu- 
tion in their attempts toward unfolding 
that of revelation. But, alas! it has hi- 
therto been followed by no ſuch effect, 
and all the influence that the great diſco- 
veries in relation to the univerſe have had 
in this reſpect, is to perſuade Divines that 
the phœnomena ther reof alone are capable 
of inveſtigation. « Doubtleſs, ſays Mr. 
ce Duche, 


' — 


(* 


3 Ducks. the powers of wegen are great 


* with reſpect to outward things: ſhe gan 
* readily and aptly contemplate the world. 

* of nature around us; and without much. 
difficulty comprehend all the wonderful ; 

« diſcoveries that have been made in na- 
* tural philoſophy. Hitherto can ſhe go; 

but no farther; the phœnomena of the 
material univerſe, and the laws.on which 
* they are grounded, are the only objects 
* within the narrow limits of her unenlight- 
% ened eye.“ 2 | 


$23 $ "I | 
SY 


This paſſage is juſtly ſelected for ani- 
madyeron, from the diſcourſes of Mr. 


Ducheè, by the Critical Reviewers for No- 


vember, 1780: the notion is however not 


peculiar to him, but too much the doc- 


trine of orthodox divines in general; tho 

to a rational enquirer it ſeems ſtrange, 
that the Supreme Being ſhould be ſo much 

more intelligible in his works than word; 
nor can any reaſon be aſſigned hy the 
latter ſhould be more myſterious than the 
former, but that it is ſo in the event. It 
C n might 


(x) 
might naturally be expected that what 


God has been pleaſed to reveal expreſsly 


to mankind ſhould lie moſt within- the 
reach of their comprehenſion, that in many 
reſpects it is not beſt underſtood is cer- 
tain, but ſtill it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther this defect proceed from incapacity 
or error, from any incomprehenſibility in 
the nature of what is revealed, or from 
the overſights and miſtakes of men con- 
cerning it. And it is a further preſump- 
tion in favour of this opinion, that what is 
now the peculiar language of Divines in 
relation to myſteries of the faith, was be- 
tore the improvements of the laſt century 
the current doctrine of Philoſophers with 
regard to all the works of nature. Thus 
Deſcartes was for excluding the conſidera- 


tion of final cauſes from philoſophy, as a 


high preſumption on omniſcience ; aſſert- 
ing that we cannot, without raſhneſs, at- 
tempt to inveſtigate the ends of God in 
the creation, and ſhould not be guilty of 
ſo much arrogance as to think of being 
made partakers'of us councils ; ſome of 

which 


( xi ) 


which. are not more manifeſt than others, 
but all of them are equally. buried in his 
unſearchable abyſs/of wiſdom. Non 'tan- 
tum nobis debemus arrogare, ut ejus con- 
ciliorum participes eſſe poſſimus.-Nec fingi 
poteſt aliquos Dei fines magis quam alios 
in propatura eſſe; omnes enim imperſcru- 
talibi ejus ſapientiæ abyſſo ſunt eodem mo- 
do reconditi. ¶ See Ray's Wiſdom of Gad in 
ie Creation, page 38, where theſe paſ- 
ſages are quoted from Deſcartes, and their 
places in his works referred to.] 


It is needleſs at preſent to inſiſt on tlie 
injuriouſneſs of ſuch ſuppoſition, not only 
to philoſophy. but religion, by diſarming 
mankind of their only demonſtration of a 
Supreme Being from the wiſdom of his 
works; which cannot be gathered but 
from the deſign and end of them. For if 
theſe are neceſſarily inviſible to us, his 
wiſdom muſt be ſo in like manner; which 
cuts off all the natural proof we have of 
his exiſtence, and has juſtly occaſioned 
Deſcartes to be accuſed of promoting the 
cauſe of Atheiſm. „ 


(G 


Nor ſhall I enlarge on the folly of this 
Way of thinking, as if whatever was done 
by an Infinite Being muſt alſo be infinite 
itſelf, or a finite creature ſhould not be ca- 


| Pable of conceiving any of his defigtis'be be- 
| (ge! . nene een them all. 
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2h is iner proper for m purpoſe to "Y 


te erve, how compleat an echo that which 


is NOW the doctrine of divines is of what 
was once taught by philoſophers through 
ignorance and error, when the wiſdom of 
nature might have been better under- 


ſtood; and that had the latter continued 
under the force of this deluſion, the uni- 


yerſe muſt have remained as great a myſ- 
tery as Revelation. But happily they 
broke through it to their immortal honour, 
and have proved that the preſumption lay 


in limiting and confining the noble faculty 


of reaſon that God gave to man, of which 
it is impoſſible to ſay a priori how far it 


ſhall not advance, or where the ſphere of 


its proficiency ſhall end. Nor have they 
brought leſs glory to religion than to hu- 


man 


( xm ) 


man underſtanding by it; for ſince men 
Have had the fortitude to baniſh all ſuch 
ignoble fear and ſlaviſh apprehenſion from 
philoſophy, the very ſhadow of Atheiſm 
has been driven with it from the world; 
whereas while their capacity was fettered 
with it nothing but darkneſs and miſap- 
prehenſion ſpread over the face of the cre - 
ation; which firſt involved men in perplex- 
ity, and thereupon 1 in infidelity concern- 
| ng it. 


It is hard to ſay, whether ſuch perſua- 
ſion as that of Deſcartes is moſt the effect 
or occaſion of unbelief, its conſequence 
or cauſe; the one is certainly in each re- 
ſpect very ſtrongly connected with the 
other. For tho his obſervations. bear the 
appearance of great modeſty and the pro- 
foundeſt reverence of Providence, yet in 
reality they proceed from nothing but ſuſ- 
picion and diſtruſt of it. The truth is, he 
had no great notion of wiſdom in the cre- 
ation, when he ſignified that it could not 
be found there for Deſcartes was not the 

man 
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man to doubt of his own capacity in any 
thing, who could undertake to make 


worlds without conſulting Providence, or 


regarding nature as he did; in other mat- 
ters he was not ſo crrcumſpect againſt . 


neſs and preſumption; from all which it 
is no wonder that he has been charged 
with a direct deſign of promoting Atheiſm. 
Whether this were the caſe or not, it 
ſhews at leaft how nearly that which ap- 
pears the height of orthodoxy borders 
upon infidelity, from which in effect Deſ- 


cartes could not be far; and whatever 


was his deſign, nothing could be more cal- 
culated to produce the conſequence of 
Atheiſm, ſince while men are debarred 
from all opportunity of enquiry into Pro- 
vidence, they are precluded from all pol- 

ſibility of i — by 2t. | 


Thus do the Car teſian maxims appear 
not only the effects of blindneſs, but alſo 
the moſt likely means to keep men always 
in it; nor is it improbable that thoſe nar- 
row principles, which have happily been 

baniſhed 


(* 


baniſhed by philoſophers, but as unhap- 
pily remained among divines, have con- 
tributed greatly to the continuance of 
that myſtery and unbelief in matters of 
Revelation, which heretofore ſo much 
prevailed in thoſe of nature while the ſame 
ſentiments were in vogue concerning it. 
Nothing 1s more likely than that the ſame 
conſequences have been occaſioned by the 
ſame cauſes, which appear ſo exactly fit- 
ted to produce each other both in the na- 

ture and event of things ; there 1s a fair 
preſumption at leaſt from hence as to the 
poſſibility of an improvement in the doc- 
trine of Redemption, to thoſe who believe 
there is a ſuitable foundation to proceed 
upon, and that Revelation 1s as much the 
word, as the univerſe 1s the work, of a 
Supreme Being. They who have the 
largeſt and nobleſt faith that the ſubject is 
truly of divine original, will likewiſe have 
the greateſt liberality to think that it may 
be better illuſtrated than it is. 


BOOK 


e 
CHAPTER I. 


ON ru CALVINISTICAL SCHEME or 
REDEMPTION. 


Ix proſecuting this enquiry I ſhall go 
through every ſtage of examination ; the 
"queſtion indeed now chiefly lies between 
þ ped and Socinians, and is whether 
a Redemption be on any ſuppoſition ne- 
ceſſary: but I ſhall not omit the ſcheme of 
Calvin, becauſe how little pretenſions 
ſoever it may have in reaſon, it has long 
ſince the revival of letters been the pre- 
vailing notion of Revelation. It is at pre- 
ſent deeply interwoven too with many of 
our beſt accounts of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine ; and is therefore intitled to our 


conlideration, whatever extravagance it 
D bears 


„ 

bears on the face of it, or diſgrace it has 
ſunk into with the world in general : not 
to ſay that the error of its original has not 
been yet diſcovered, nor are they who 
deſpiſe it moſt entirely free from the prin- 
ciples it is founded on. It is one thing to 
reprobate, another to rectify a wrong hy- 
potheſis, or ſhew particularly wherein the 
cauſe of it conſiſts ; without this however 
apprehenſion of error only tends to in- 
creaſe confuſion, truth is liable to be con- 
demned with falſhood, and there is immi- 
nent danger of the blame being laid where 
it is not due. Alphonſus affords a ſtriking 
example of what I am now obſerving, who 
from the enormous machinery of the Pto- 
lemaic ſyſtem was induced to fay, that had 
he been preſent at the Divine counſel in 
the beginning, he could have formed the 
univerſe upon a better plan. The truth is 
that however clearly he perceived the ab- 
ſurdity of the ſuppoſed ſcheme of the crea- 
tion, he had no juſter view than others of 
the real Nate of things, but was equally i in- 
volved in ignorance and error, as to this, 

with 


| (385) 
with the moſt illiterate and vulgar. The 
ſeeming motions of the heavenly badies, 
Which he thought ſo contrary to reaſon, 

enabled him not to conceive that all theſe 
ſtupendous appearances were occaſioned by 


the diurnal revolution of the earth, and 
that the extravagance he condemned had 
no foundation but in his own deluded ima- 
gination ; the beam was in his own eye 
which he preſumed lay in the univerſal 
ſyſtem, and could he have ſeen clearly to 
remove the one, he would have ſoon per- 
ceived that there was none at all exiſting in 
the other. Thus his apprehenſion of what 
was wrong in reaſon never taught him the 
right ſcheme in nature, or led him nearer 
the truth of things, but on the contrary 
drove him farther from it ; which alſo ap- 
pears to me to have been the caſe with our 
bold practitioners upon Redemption. The 
abſurdities of the Calviniſtical account are 
ſo great and glaring, that they not only re- 
je& theſe but the real doctrine of our deli- 
verance with them ; which they think may 


be accompli ſhed on a much caſter plan, and 
D 2 without 
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Without any fuch extraordinary means as 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt for the removal of 
ſuch unjuſtifiable penalties as are propoſed. 


But of theſe they ſeldom give themſelves 
the trouble to enquire how far they are 
founded in Revelation, much lefs where it 
is that the ground of the deception! lies: 
ſuch enormities they think are only fit tobe 
condemned upon the face of them, whence 
with error they reject the truth, and how- 


ever juſtly they reproach the conſequences 


of the Calviniſts, are in great meafure in- 
volved in the ſame overſight With them, as 
to the principles = whence me conclu- 


ons are deduced. 


. 


To proceed Eh with the ſcheme of 
Calvin, this cannot be repreſented better 
than in the words of the pious author of 
The Whole Duty of Man, who ſays in his 
preface to the ſame, © that God created 
Adam, endued his ſoul with a full know- 
e ledge of his duty, and ſuch ſtrength that 
* he might perform, if he would, all that 
* was required of him. After this Gd 

6 made 


4 


« made a covenant with him, that if 


* he continued in obedience, then that 
- 2 ſtrength of ſoul which he had ſhould 
be continued; and ſecondly, he ſhould 


never die, but be taken up into Hea- 


ven, there to be for ever happy. But 
on the other fide, if he committed fin 
« and diſobeyed God, then both he and 


« all his children after him ſhould looſe that 


« ſtrength and perfect knowledge which 


| c red; and ſecondly ſhould be ſubject to 
death, and not only ſo but eternal dam- 
e nation in Hell.” 


It muſt be confeſſed, the latter part of this 
hypotheſis ſeems ſo irreconcileable with 
reaſon, that it is no wonder it has given ſo 
much offence to an enlightened age of free- 
dom; it is far more extraordinary that it 
has prevailed ſo long as it has done ſince 
the Reformation. For tho God might en- 
title the poſterity of Adam to what benefits 


he pleaſed, through the obedience of their 


firſt parent, yet to ſubject them to ſuch 


grievous 


enabled him to do all that God requi- 
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i grievous puniſhment for his tranſgreſſion, 
appears inconſiſtent with every conception 
of natural juſtice. 


— 


© 


Some ſay on this occafion, that Adam 
was not only the common parent but re- 
preſentative of all his race, and that Azs co- 
venant was ſtrictly theirs ; but there can 
be no room for this ſuppoſition, when they 
were not in being, and could not poſſibly 
ordain him to tranſact for them. No man 
has a right to engage in fuch heavy penalties 
for others without their concurrence, nor 
could any ſuperior Being juſtly appoint 
Adam in their ſtead ; could ſuch a covenant 
have reaſonably been made, it certainly 
might have been executed, and mankind 
muſt have been bound by the conſequences 
of its infringement ; but the objection 1s 
that it could not be made, and that all fuch 
obligation muſt in itſelf be void with re- 
ſpect to others, conſequently can be no 
ground for ſuch penalty to be inflicted on 
them. This account of the covenant is in- 


deed very well adapted to the previous no- 
tion 


6250 
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tion of the puniſhment, and is in all proba- 
bility a ſuppoſititious doctrine founded on 

it; the propriety and rectitude however of 
the judgment remains entirely where it was 
before, and is no more recommended by 
ſuch fiction than one unjuſtifiable idea is 
by! the eſtabliſhment of ora on it. 54 


Nor 1s there any Netter forinddationt in 
reaſon for ſuch condemnation. of the ſpe- 
cies in purſuance of the corruption of their 
nature by the fall ; © which (it is ſaid) is 
not only the parent of all actual ſin, but 
* alſo in its own nature brings guilt upon 
te every one that is born into the world 
* whereby he is bound over to the wrath 
* of God and curſe of the law; and ſo 
made ſubject to death with all its miſe- 
* ries, temporal, ſpiritual; and eternal.“ 
Stackhouſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, vol. 283 
page 61. 


It requires very little diſcernment to 
perceive that this no way reconciles, but 
rather aggravates the rigour of the ſen- 

tence. 
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and thereupon ordaining them after this 
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: tence. For What is the difference between 
vor dhining creatures to eternal miſery for an 


offence committed before they were born, 
or for corruption entailed upon their nature 


by it? The latter being ſuppoſed equally 


unavoidable by the poſterity of Adam, is 
equally inadmiſſible as a reaſon for, ſuch 
puniſhment ; but further, if there be any 
diſtinction in the caſe it is on the wrong 
ſide of the queſtion; and tends to make the 
repreſentation of the matter worſe, inſtead 
of better. For with reſpett to entailing 
depravity on all men for the ſin of one, 


life to damnation, what is it but to make 


corruption univerſal, in order that miſery 


might be everlaſting? To propogate the 
one without exception for a ſeaſon; that 
the other might by its means be -perpetua- 
ted for ever? Never could there be a 

worſe deſcription given of any infernal be- 
ing than this is of the admirable Author of 
all perfection; nor is there in any ſhape a 
greater contradiction or repugnancy to rea- 


fon; the neceſſary deficiency of obedience 


in 
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in the preſent race, on account of the de- 
pravity ingendered by the fall, being the 
ſtrongeſt recommendation of ſuch virtue as 
they are capable of to mercy ; none but a 
manichean Deity could make any unavoid- 
able imperfection they were born under a 
TY for their 2 e 


There i is no method of evading this, but 
by ſaying, that by virtue of the Redemp- 
tion it is not the caſe ; God has ſufficiently 
diſplayed his juſtneſs and goodneſs toward 
mankind, by providing through the ſacri- 
fice of Chriſt for the removal of that ſen- 
tence, which otherwiſe muſt have been eſ- 
tabliſhed. The inability of all men to ful- 
fil the righteouſneſs of the law is now diſ- 
penſed with, and ſufficient means are or- 
dained, if they are not wanting to them- 
ſelves, for their effectual deliverance and 
ſalvation. * To make an agreement be- 
* tween the word of God and his attri- 
e butes in this particular (ſays Mr. Stack- 
** houſe) we may fairly allow, that there 
* was a covenant between God and man 

1 = - 
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Lat the firſt creation; that in making that 
* covenant, Adam, as their head and com- 
mon repreſentative, ſtipulated for all 
* mankind as well as himſelf; and that in 
his tranſgreſſion of it, the guilt and pu- 
* niſhment due thereupon was imputed to 
* his whole poſterity. This we may allow 
* was the ſtate and condition in which 
Adam left us; but we muſt remember, 
that the whole ſcheme of man's ſalvation 
ee was laid in the Divine decree and coun- 
* cil from all eternity; that God foreſeeing 
man would fall, determined to ſend his 
*« ſon to redeem him, and determined to 
do this long before the tranſgreſſion hap- 
< pened; ſo that the wiſdom and goodneſs 
* of God had effectually provided againſt. 
the ill conſequences of the fall, by ma- 


© king it impoſſible that Adam's poſterity _ - 


* ſhould become eternally miſerable, and 
* be condemned to the flames and pains of 
Hell any other way than thro' their own 
* perſonal guilt and tranſgreſſion.“ Stack- 
houſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, vol. 1, page 65, 
and Jenkins's Reafonableneſs of the Chriſtian 
Religion, vol. 2, page 265. The 
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The misfortune of this apology is, that 
it bears on the face of it a plain confeſſion 
of the injuſtice of the proceeding it is de- 
figned to palliate and excuſe. The princi- 
ple it is founded on is, that the decree was 
meant from eternity to be ſet aſide, and 
made impoſſible ever to be executed; which 
ſtrongly indicates the impropriety of or- 
daining it, and abſolute neceſſity of its re- 
verſal. God may indeed have from eter- 
nity foreſeen the fall, and for very wiſe 
reaſons, without any obligation, have de- 
| termined to reſcue man from the puniſh- 
ment; but certainly an eternal reſolution 
to ſuperſede it muſt not be made the 
ground of its defence; in order to this the 
ſentence ſhould be ſhewn ſuch as might 
have been executed in itſelf, nor can there 
be a more miſerable ſubterfuge than that 
of eſtabliſhing its vindication on its removal. 


Such a decree indeed ſeems * capa- 
ble of being made in order to be revoked, 
and the tacit confeſſion of this ſervgs to 
ſhew, how nature, when offended, w ill 
E 2 reluctate 


88 - 3 
reluctate, and betray the violence that is 
committed on her; but. beſides the pre- 


ſumption which rob hence ariſes that the 
law was never made, the neceſſity of its 


reverſal, which'i iS undeniable from this apo- 


logy, is utterly repugnant to the ſcriptural 
account of grace. For the doctrinè of Re- 
velation is that the Redemption of mankind | 
was an extraordinary act of goodneſs, ſuch 
as could not have been expected upon any 
footing of right or juſtice, but was entirely 


an effect of overflowing bounty and bene- 


volence. In order then that this may be 
credible or conſiſtent, the fundamental ſen- 
tence muſt be demonſtrated compleatly 
righteous ; its vindication carinot proceed 
from its repeal, for that is never to be 
deemed an extraordinary a& of grace, 
which is a neceſſary obligation and demand 
of Juſtice. 


The conduct of the Son of God mult be 
confeſſed indeed to abound with the moſt 
conſummate goodneſs, in ſubmitting to 


incarnation and death rather than ſuch a a 
| condemnation | 


E 


condemnation ſhould take effect; his juſ- 
tice and mercy cannot be queſtioned, but 
how does it deſtroy the unity of the God- 
head, and in what light does it repreſent 
the Father to exact, or even to accept ſuch 
conditions of him for the prevention of a 
judgment thus unjuſtifiable in itſelf? We 
are told that God ſo loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten ſon, to the end 
that all who believe in him might not periſh 
but have everlaſting life. It would be dif- 
ficult however, upon this hypotheſis, to 
ſhew what love there was to either in the 
caſe; viz. in ordaining ſo unreaſonable a 
puniſhment to mankind, or in requiring ſo 
extraordinary a ſacrifice of his only begot- 
ten ſon for its prevention. 


There is not only an inſuperable objec- 
tion then to the grace and goodneſs of the 
Father toward men in the Redemption; as 
well as his juſtice in the original decree, 
but alſo to his inſiſting on ſuch ſatisfaction 
of the ſon for the non- performance of it. 
For this inevitably implies a puniſhment 

incurred 
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incurred that was neceſſary to be inflicted 
on its own account, and could not agreeably - 
to the demands of moral government, have 
been remitted without extraordinary atone- 
ment; but is never to be reconciled with 
the idea of a decree that cries ſo loudly 
for its own recall, and can only be excuſed 
by not being executed. The requiſition 
then of ſuch ſtupendous ſacrifice on this 
occaſion appears an additional aggravation 
of the matter, being no leſs than an actual 
transfer of an unrighteous puniſhment 
from the race of Adam to the Son of 


God]; there is not even the ordinary pre- 


tence of its non- performance to be pleaded 
for it. | 


Thus if we offer to approach the preſent 
fyſtem of Redemption with the eye of 
reaſon, or conſider it in any view of hu- 
man underſtanding, there is nothing more 
apparent than that it will not in any article 
bear inſpection; whether we reflect on the 
fin of Adam, or the corruption of his poſ- 
terity thereby, as the ground of ſuch 
condemnation 


18 


condemnation to them, the pretended 
grace of a deliverance, or the neceſſity 
of ſuch ſatisfaction for it; in every parti- 
cular of the doctrine, there occurs the 
utmoſt repugnancy and contradiction to 
our reaſon. 


But it may be ſaid, perhaps, that this is 
too preſumptuous a method of proceeding, 
and that our underſtanding is a very frail 
foundation to rely on with regard to a 
myſtery of ſo high a nature, the authenti- 
city of which depends on the ſure word 
of Revelation; nor is there any thing more 
abſurd than to examine that ſolely by the 
- teſt of our ſuperficial reaſon, which is pro- 
feſſedly of Divine original, and above-the 
reach of human comprehenſion. Even 
with regard to the material world, how 
many things are credited upon the ground 
of experience, obſervation, and teſtimony 
itſelf, which we never could have ſuppo- 
ſed from reaſon ; but which it would be 
no leſs repugnant to the ſettled perſuaſion 
of mankind to contradict than they at firſt 

| ſeemed 
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ſeemed oppoſite to human apprehenſion. 
Who would have imagined in former ages 
that this earth is habitable on all ſides, 
and has no need of any thing but its own 
gravity to ſupport it; that the, fleeting 
ocean is bound thereby, like a bandage 
round the world; or that it is poſlible for 
antipodes to exiſt? © How many (ſays a 
learned author on a ſimilar occaſion) ' 
* thought they had proved to a demon- 
* ſtration the impoſſibility of the latter, 
“ yet how weak and fooliſh do all their 
* arguments appear to men that know, and 
* by experience underſtand the matter? 
* Others (he obſerves) have with equal 
* confidence aſſerted the motion of the 
* earth to be impoſſible, the reaſon of 
* which is only the imperfect knowledge 
they had of the thing, for as our under- 
e ſtanding of it is more enlarged and 
cleared, the apparent contradictions va- 
* niſh. Ought we then not to think all the 
abſurdities we fancy i in the preſent affair 
*- the effects of our ignorance and partial 
“knowledge? May not the inconſiſtencies 
we 
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n we find in the one be as ill grounded as 
* thoſe that have been urged againſt the 
* others? And have we not reaſon to ſuſ- 
« pett, yea believe this to be the caſe; 
* fince we are fure that we know much 
« leſs of God and his attributes, than of 
* the earth and heavenly motions ?” ¶ King 
on Predestination, &c.] Nor are theſe the 
only things that ſurprize the imagination, 
for what more unaccountable than many 
of the events of hiſtory, or occurrences of 
life? And yet we do not diſcredit them, 
when we have no other evidence than the 
relation of others to recommend them ; 
tho' we could not without poſitive teſti- 
mony have conceived them, and can ſcarce 
reconcile them at laſt to our apprehenſion. 
The more extraordinary indeed any ac- 
count ſeems in itſelf, the better authority 
we require for it; ſtill however we ſub- 
mit to teſtimony of fact, and when the 
credit of witneſſes appears unqueſtionable, 
receive what could never otherwiſe have 
been introduced to our belief. And if 
ſuch regard be paid to human evidence, 

F how 


8 
Ko. much more is due to the Divine p 
eſpecially in a matter which we do not ſuf- 
ficiently underſtand, and which is of ſo 
ſublime a nature that our weak ſhort- 
ſighted. apprehenſion may only ſerve to 
miſlead and betray us? Revelation is then 
the. only proper oracle to try. this ſyſtem 
of Redemption by ; if we have aſſurance 
of the Divine original of the former, and 
find the latter clearly taught by it; to ſet 
up the light of reaſon (however ſpecious) 
in oppoſition. to this, is as ridiculous as it 
would be to put the faint glimmering of a 
taper in competition with the brightneſs of 
the meridian lun. 


I ſo far agree with this mode of arguing 
as to admit, that the original of the doc- 
trine ſhould certainly be enquired into; 
objections of reaſon are good beginnings, 
but very bad concluſions of philoſophy ; 
they are ſurmiſes that ſhould make us look 
more narrowly into things, but ſhould by 
no means tempt us to reject an account in 
general, as many do Redemption, without 

penetrating 


WE 


penetrating to the bottom of it. Perhaps 
the circumſtances from whence the preſent 
ſyſtem is derived have been miſunder- 
ſtood ; the faundation of the abſurdity, 


like that of the Ptolemaic hypotheſis, lies 


deeply buried in ſome overſight of the 
imagination, which is very little ſuſpected, 

and never can be removed without tracing 
back the doctrine to its fountain head, and 
ſearching ſtrictly into the ſource from 
' whence it came. It has been ſeen into 
what ridiculous preſumption Alphonſus 
fell through the neglect of this circum- 
ſpection; we may be very wiſe in abſtract 
reaſon, and at the ſame time very fooliſh 
in our apprehenſion of things; which we 
often condemn for not beitlg as we would 
have them, merely becauſe we underſtand 
not what they are. I ſhall therefore now 
proceed to examine this f ſyſtem by the 
proper teſt of -Revelation, which, when 
rightly underſtood, will fave the neceſlity 
of all competition between the authority 
of itſelf and reaſon; and for this there is 

the more occaſion, as it appears not leſs 


n extraordinary 
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extraordinary to many how the doctrine 


came firſt to be deduced from Scripture, 
than how it ſhould have ſo long continued 
to prevail over reaſon. 


Mr. Locke fays, on the penalty of eating 


* 


the forbidden fruit, It ſeems a ſtrange 


way of interpreting a law which requires 


the plaineſt and molt direct words, that 


by death ſhould be meant eternal life in 
* miſery. Could any one ſuppoſe by a 
* law which ſays for felony thou ſhalt die, 
* not that he ſhould loſe his life, but be 
ce kept alive in exquilite, endleſs torments? 


* Belides this they would allo have it to be 


* a ſlate of neceſſary ſinning and provoking 


God by every action that men do, a yet 
harder interpretation of the word death 
than the other. Could a worthy man 


* be ſuppoſed to put ſuch terms -upon - 


* the obedience of his ſubjects? Much 
* leſs can the righteous God, as a puniſh- 
ment of one ſin wherewith he is offend- 
„ed, be ſuppoſed to put a man under a 
50 * neceſſity of finning continually, and ſo 
* multiplying 


Ga) 
« multiplying the provocation. x Cafe. 
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IT ſhall ſay nothing further concerning 
the improbability of the ſuppoſition, my 
preſent concern is to ſhew from-whence it 
has been derived ; and however extraordi- 
nary this hypotheſis may ſeem as to its 
original as well as in itſelf (eſpecially, as 
Mr. Locke obſerves, to perſons that have 
not been accuſtomed to ſyſtematical inter- 
pretations of the Scripture) yet it will be 
found not wholly deſtitute of principles to 


rely on, but to have ſome ye E 


foundation Wen facts. 


The conſtruction of the law then, which 


5 8 has ſo much been wondered at, was dedu- 
ced from nothing leſs than the event which 


followed its infringement, and the expoſi- 
tion that is allowed to be given of this in 
the New Teſtament; for tho' Moſes ſays 
not any thing of the corruption of human 
nature, yet St. Paul aſſerts, that as by one 
man ſin entered into the world, and death 
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| by fin, even ſo death paſſed upon all men, 
for that all have ſinned, Rom. v. 12 
which is uſually interpreted of an univer- 
_ fal degeneracy through the firſt offence, 


whereby all men have fallen ſhort of 
glory of God, and the perfection of ugh 
ence ys were framed for. I ſhall n 


upon this occaſion for my own, 
than as the probable foundation on which 
this hypotheſis was built. It ſuffices for 
my purpoſe to obſerve that from the fore- 

going paſſage this depravity of nature has 
been commonly underſtoodthecaſe, whence 
it is no wonder that it came to be conſidered 


the primary ſignification of the law]; for 


tho' no perſon would infer any ſuch. con- 
cluſion from the day that thou. eateſt 
thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die, without ſome 
further key to. it ; yet as men deemed 


- themſelves infallibly aſſured that ſuch cor- 


ruption was: the conſequence, and could 


not ſuppoſe. that God was capable of in- 
flicting 


G68 
flicting any thing but what was compre- 
hended in his law, it was highly natural to 
_ conſider this the original implication of it. 
It ſignified nothing what might be eſ- 
teemed the plain, direct meaning of the 
word, or the profane and ordinary ſenſe 
of it; the ſcripture, it was judged, muſt be 
the beſt interpretation of itſelf, and the 
New Teſtament of the Old; and ſince di- 
vine inſpiration cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
erred in its account of this event, or God 
to have inflicted more than was ordained ; 
hence it was thought that, whatever may 
appear to a common reader a priori from 
the law, the other muſt be admitted by 
every profound enquirer as its genuine 
ſenſe a poſteriori from the fact. Accord- 
ing to literal interpretation, and indeed ap- 
parent reaſon, Adam would have been put 
to death immediately on his tranſgreſſion; 
the puniſhment would have been perſonal 
like the ſin, nor was it to be imagined that 
his own life would be extended to the peri. 
od of nine hundred years almoſt after his 
offence ; much leſs that millions would be 
likewiſe 


— — | 
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likewiſe born to the ſame condemnation. 


Nothing of this kind was to be expected 


from the day that thou eateſt thereof thou 
ſhalt ſurely die; men however have con- 
formed in their interpretation to the event, 
and this Mr. Locke himſelf does when he 

aſks, * how was the penalty fulfilled ?” 
« Adam did eat, but in the day he eat he 
* did not actually, die; but was turned out 
© of Paradiſe from the tree of life, teſt he 
* ſhould take thereof and live for ever. 


This ſhews that Paradiſe was a ſtate of 


* immortality, which he loſt the very day 
* he eat; his life from thence began to 
my ſhorten, waſte, and have an end ; and to „ 
his actual death was like the time of a 
** priſoner between ſentence paſſed and the 
* execution, which was in view and cer- 
* tain.” | Reaſonableneſs of the Christian Re- 

ligion, ibid.] From the ſame conſideration 
then that men have been led to think fo 
extraordinary a continuance of his life no 
deviation from the law, have they been 
induced to look upon his poſterity as alſo 


originally included in it, for they wer 


certainly 


. 
certainly involved in the event of its tranſ- 
greſſion. Hence the doctrine that Adam 
not only contracted for himſelf but all his 
race, tho there is no ſuch thing to be infer- 
red from the covenant itſelf in Geneſis; 
and from the ſame train of thinking are we 
led to trace the further conſequence of 
univerſal damnation to eternal torment, as 
well as degeneracy from righteouſneſs. 
For it is well known that the final puniſh- 
ment of the wicked is commonly deſcribed 
by death in the New Teſtament ; thus it is 
ſaid that the wages of ſin are death, that 
men are ſervants of ſin unto death, and 
that to be carnally minded is death, but to 
be ſpiritually minded is life and peace; 
and ſince there is no doubt of its ſignify- 
ing eternal torment with. regard to the future 
puniſhment of ſinners, this is a certain key 
to the explanation of it when applied to the 
original judgment and condemnation that 
came upon mankind in Adam. Bp. Burnet 
ſays, in delivering the opinion of the Cal- 
viniſts, Adam was made liable to death, 
but not barely to ceaſe to live; for death 
G * and 
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* and life are terms oppoſite to one another 
in Scripture, and the former ought to be 
* underſtood as a word of general ſignifi- 
© cation, which we who have the Comment 
of the New Teſtament to guide us in the 
* underſtanding of the Old, ought not to 
„ reſtrain to a natural death; as therefore 
© when we are ſaid to be the ſervants of 
« fin unto death, we underſtand much 
* more thereby, ſo ought not God's threat- 
* ening of Adam with death to be reſtrain- 
© ed to a natural death.” The meaning of 
which 1s, as the. author of the Whole 
Duty of Man, in a before cited paſſage, 
expreſles 1t more at large, that he ſhould not 
only be liable to death, but alſo to eternal 


damnation in Hell. [See Burnet's Expoſition 
of the Ninth Article. | 


Thus have I endeavoured to account for 
the original of this hypotheſis, of which 
there can be doubt, I think, that it pro- 
ceeded from the event that followed the 
> tranſgreſſion of the law, and the extraor- 
dinary expoſition that is ſuppoſed to be 
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given of it in the New Teſtament. And 
indeed how harſh ſoever the conſequences 
may ſeem in reaſon, it muſt be allowed 
they are not without ſtrong appearance of 
foundation in the Scripture; it is not eaſy 
to imagine how God could have involved 
the poſterity of Adam in his tranſgreſſion 
without their being comprehended in his 
covenant, or have inflicted any thing that 
was not originally ordained in fact, tho 
to us not apparently included in the law. 
It ſeems incumbent on us then to take our 
interpretation from the event, and the ſub- 
ſequent illuſtration which is given of this 
by inſpiration which cannot err; ſo that 
however ſtrange it may appear at firſt from 
whence ſuch a ſyſtem could be derived, 
it may after ward be deemed no leſs · ſur- 
priſing how it can be denied conſiſtently 
with the authority from whence it came. 


It has been objected to one part of the 
expoſition, that whatever death denotes in 
relation to the final pumſhment of the 
wicked, it is often uſed in its ordinary 

G 2 ſenſe 
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ſenſe by ſacred writers as well as by pro- 
fane ; and has not the ſignification of life 
in torment annexed to it always in the 
Scripture, conſequently may not require 
it here. Thus it is ſaid in Job chap. iii. 
v. 11, &c, Why died I not from the 
womb ? Why did not I give up the ghoſt 
when I came out of the belly? For now I 
ſhould have lain ſtill and been quiet, I 
ſhould have ſlept ; then ſhould I have been 
at reſt. And verſe the 17th, There the 
wicked ceaſe from troubling, there the 
weary are at reſt ; there the priſoners reſt 
together, they hear not the voice of the 
oppreſſor. Shortly after which tis added, 
Wheretore is light given to him that is in 
miſery, and life to the bitter in ſoul ; which 
long for death, but it cometh not, and dig 
for it more than for hidden treaſures; 
which rejoice exceedingly and are glad 
when they can find the grave.——The 
foregoing implies a very different ſenſe of 
death from that contended for upon the 
fall, and ſuch it may be obſerved is the 
notion that prevails of it in the Old Teſta- 
; | ment ; 
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ment; it may even be affirmed that 
there is no ſuch idea as life in endleſs 
torment annexed to it throughout this, 
whence it may be thought extraordinary 
that if it were the original meaning of the 
word, there ſhould be no ſuch apprehen- 
ſion of it found before the publication of 
the Goſpel. 


But in oppoſition to this it is urged, that 
as Chriſt brought life and immortality to 
light thereby, ſo has he more fully in- 
formed men of what without his interpo- 
ſition would have been their fate, than 
they otherwiſe would have known but by 
the fatal experience of the event. The 
New Teſtament is a further revelation of 
the Divine decrees, both with reſpect to 
good and evil, than was ever vouchſafed 
to mankind at large before ; and this 1s 
not more poſitive or expreſs in any thing 
than the ſignification of death when ap- 
plied to final condemnation, which would 
have been the fate of Adam and his whole 
poſterity without the grace and mercy of 
85 Redemption. 
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Redemption. It is well known that there 
are two ſorts of death mentioned in the 
ſacred writings, viz. temporal and eternal ; 
but it is as certain that the laſt is what 
would have been the deſtiny of all man- 
kind in Adam without an extraordinary 
deliverance from it. Since then everlaſt- 
ing death was. unqueſtionably the fate 
ordained them, and the meaning of this 
is as unqueſtionably defined as any thing 
can be in the New Teftament, there 1s no 
room remaining for a doubt of its original 
fignification in the Old; or that the por- 
tion of all men would have been, in pur- 
ſuance of the fall, without Redemption, 
what that of the wicked will be notwith- 
ſtanding it at the laſt 11 


I hope the Calviniſts will now allow 
that I have done full juſtice to their doc- 
trine, and that I have not ſurpreſſed any 
one particular which could be urged in its 
behalf; the truth is, I have endeavoured 
to aſcertain its principles, and place them 
in the ſtrongeſt light, in order to ſubvert 

them 
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them more clearly by the conſequences, 
and thereby to overthrow the ſyſtem from 
its foundation. For the laſt of theſe wall 
be found ſo extraordinary when duly 
ſearched, that the Calviniſts themſelves, 
tho not apt to ſtart at conſequences, will 
not admit them; had a ſuitable enquiry 
into the conſtituent parts of the hypotheſis 
been only made and the doctrine thus de- 
compounded, it would have ſaved an infi- 
nite deal of trouble to the Free-thinkers, 
and there would have been no occaſion 
for appealing to Divine attributes, or any 
external arguments againſt it; they would 
have found its principles to involve ſuch 
concluſions as are utterly repugnant to all 
faith of Proteſtants, and as the Calviniſts 
would no more ſuffer to be deduced from 
Revelation than the Socinians from reaſon. 
But unfortunately this- analyſis has either 
not hitherto been made, or not ſufficiently 
attended to; however free the firſt re- 
formers were with many errors of the dark 
ages, yet the preſent, tho' eſſentially con- 
nected with one of the worſt among them, 

| remained 
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remained a myſtery too ſacred to be en- - 
quired into; and it has ever ſince been 
implicitly rejected or received from the 
authority of Reaſon or Revelation, as men 
have been differently diſpoſed toward the 
ſide of either. How ſo groſs.an overſight 
could be ſo long committed among Pro- 
teſtants of all denominations, that the 
neceſſary connection of this ſyſtem with a 
Romiſh doctrine which has been untiver- 
fally condemned ſhould not be ſuſpected, 
I ſhall endeavour to explain when the fact 
itſelf has been demonſtrated. But in the 
mean while I muſt make fome preliminary 
obſervations tending to prepare the way to 
it, as well as offer ſome apology to the 
reader for a critical examination of opi- 
mons that have long fince been adjudged 
below the dignity of reaſon, and unworthy 
of the leaſt notice, unleſs to ſhew the poſ- 
lible extent of ſuperſtition. But if theſe 
abſurdities had been heretofore conſidered 
more minutely in themſelves, they might 
have given men a clearer inſight into 
others from which they are not yet en- 

. tirely 
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tirely free ; beſides leading them to- the 
foundation of a very antient error, which, 
however it -has been argued and exploded, 
has never been traced to its original. Even 
the ruſt of antiquity has ſomething to en- 
gage attention, and excite curioſity as to 
the cauſe whereby it was occaſioned ; not 

to ſay that there is ſill a more confidera- 
ble remnant of that ruſt in being than men 
are commonly aware of, which very much 
wants removal. 


© St. Auſtin (according to Biſhop Bur- 
* net) conſidered all mankind as loſt in 
Adam, and in that he made the decree of 
election to begin; there being no other 
* reprobation aſſerted by him, than the 
* leaving of men to continue in that ſtate 
* of damnation in which they were by 
* reaſon of Adam's fin. By baptiſm all men 
« were born again, and recovered out of 
* that loſt eſtate; yet unleſs they were 
e within the decree of election they could 
not be ſaved, but would certainly fall 
from that ſtate, and periſh in a ſtate of 
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*ſm; but ſuch as were not baptized: 
* were ſhut out of all hope, thoſe words 
* of Chriſt--except ye be born again of 
* water and of the Spirit, ye cannot enter 
* into the kingdom of God, being ex- 
* pounded ſo as to import the indiſpenſible 
* neceſſity of baptiſm to eternal ſalvation. 
«* All who were not baptized were reck- 
* oned among ihe damned; yet this dam- 
* nation, as to. thoſe who had committed 
* no actual fin, was ſo mitigated, that it 
* ſeemed to be little more than an exclu- 
* ſion from Heaven, without any ſuffering 
* or miſery, like a ſtate of ſleep and inacti- 
e vity, This was afterward dreſſed up as a 
* diviſion or partition in Hell, called the 
Limbo of infants ; ſo by bringing it thus 
* low they took away much of the hor- 
* rar that this doctrine might otherwiſe 
ee have given the world, | Burnet on the 

Ninth Article. | 


It muſt be confeſſed that St. Auſtin, 
from whom the Calviniſts derive their 
doctrine, is in one particular of this opi- 

nion 
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nion very conſiſtent with himſelf; as he was 
ſo full of the condemnation of all mankind 
in Adam, there was no occaſion for aſſerting 
any other puniſhment of the reprobate 
than leaving of them to continue in the 
ſtate they were involved in by his fin, 
They could not be condemned to more 
than pains of Hell, and fince they were 
ordained to theſe in the death of their firſt 
parent, all other puniſhment mult .cer- 
tainty be needleſs and fuperfluous ; the 
utmoſt they were capable of was that of. 
being abandoned to the fate to which they 
were originally conſigned. Thus far the 
{cheme has the advantage of coinciding 
with itſelf, but it is condemned in every in- 
ſtance by the Scripture, and is ſingularly 
prepoſterous, both with regard to the re- 
probate and the righteous ; by anticipating 
the doom of the former, and involving the 
latter for a ſeaſon in the ſame dreadful 


ſituation with them. 


Firſt, in relation to the reprobate, how 
{hall we reconcile the abandoning of any 
H 2 to 
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to periſh in the loſt ſtate of their firſt pa- 
rent with what St. Paul aſſerts, that as by 
the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, even ſo by the 
righteouſneſs of one the free gift came 
upon all to juſtification of life? This de- 
notes a remedy as univerſal as the fall, and 
the ſame Apoſtle particularly aſſures us 
alſo, that as in Adam all die, even ſo in 
Chriſt ſhall all be made alive, 1 Cor. xv. 22; 
both elect and reprobate are to be raiſed 
again, and thereupon the latter ordained to 
infernal puniſhment ; an utter contradic- 
tion to their ſuſtaining it before, or being 
finally left to periſh in the death of Adam. 
Nothing can be more repugnant than this 
to the doctrine of an univerſal Redemp- 
tion, Reſurrection, and Judgment ; the two 
firſt of which are impoſſible, and the laſt is 
utterly ridiculous on the ſuppoſition of it ; 
for how can any be redeemed or raiſed 
who are left to periſh in their loſt eſtate ; 
or what can be a greater farce than to 
propoſe a future judgment of thoſe who 
are already conſigned to the puniſhment of 


everlaſting 
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fire? Inſtead then of a preterition of any 


in the deſtiny of their firſt parent, what- 
ever it would have been, there 1s nothing 


more apparent from the Scripture than 
that all are to be delivered from it, and 
afterward the wicked adjudged to infernal 


puniſhment ; not for the fin of Adam, but 


their own, viz. for not feeding the hungry, 
cloathing the naked, viſiting the ſick, &c. 
ſo very unfortunate is this hypotheſis in 
every particular relating to the reprobate. 


The next part of the doctrine I ſhall ani- 


madvert upon is the Limbo in Hell for 


thoſe who die unbaptized without having 
committed any actual fin ; which was a 
contrivance very wiſely made, as Biſhop 
Burnet obſerves, in order to mitigate the 
horror that the general opinion might have 
otherwiſe inſpired. It was a very neceſ- 
ſary, and at the ſame time a very arbitrary 
diſtinction ; a partition entirely of their 
own making, and what is more, in ex- 


preſs contradiction of their own doctrine, 


For if all who die unbaptiſed are to be 
reckoned 
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reckoned among the damned, the deſcrip- 


tion of damnation will not admit of any 


ſuch proviſion for their repoſe ; for this 


utterly excludes every idea but that of life 


in endleſs torment, nor is there any thing 


more repugnant to the notion of the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimſtone, than 
any poſſibility of reſt in it. It was the 
* Jaſt prejudice (ſays Biſhop Burnet) againſt 
* this opinion, that the ſoftening the terms 
* of God's wrath and damnation, which 
* was brought in by the followers of St. 
“ Auſtin, to ſuch a moderate and harmleſs 


* notion as to be only a loſs of Heaven, 


* with a ſort of inactive ſleep, was an effect 
* of their apprehending that the world 


„would very ill bear an opinion of {o 


e ſtrange a ſound ; and that therefore to 
* make this paſs the better, they mitigated 
* damnation far below the repreſentation 
* that the Scriptures generally give of it ; 
* which propoſe it as being adjudged to a 
« place of torment, and a ſtate of miſery and 
* horror.” | Burnet on the Ninth Article. 


There was no excule indeed for this ex- 
exception 
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exception with regard to infants but the 
neceſſity of the caſe ; which if once admit 
ted will go too far, and prove abundantly 
too much. For if Reaſon ſhould be al- 
lowed to plead, it would be found equally 
hard perhaps that any {ſhould be con- 
demned to infernal miſery for an offence 
committed before they were born, or a 
corruption entailed upon their nature by 
it, as infants without having committed 
any actual ſin; it was not their choice 
but neceſſity that hindered it, for had they 
lived, they certainly would have ſinned as 
others have; and ſince in every other 
circumſtance they are in the ſame predi- 
cament with the race at large, there is no 
room for an exception in their caſe; if 
there be any ſuch thing as conſiſtency in 
abſurdity required. It muſt be confeſſed 
however that the Calviniſts are not all 
equally guilty of this ſelf-contradiction; 
there are ſome that have done more juſtice 
to their doctrine, and not ſcrupled to 
aſcribe the ſuppoſed ſtate of mankind in 
general to infants as well as other in parti- 

cular, 
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cular. The vulgar ſaying that even Calvin 

has been charged with, and which I am - 
almoſt aſhamed to mention, is well known, 

v1z. that there are many thouſands of ſouls 

not a ſpan long in Hell; the contrary per- 
ſuaſion however of the Limbo for them 
| ſhews how Reaſon ſometimes will reluctate, 
and oblige men who are leaſt influenced 

by it to revolt at conſequences, and re- 
nounce their principles. 


But this is not all; there is a more mate- 
rial object of enquiry ſtill remaining, ſuch 
as may plead more powerfully perhaps 
than the caſe of infants who die unbapti- 
zed without having committed any actual 
fin; and that is, what is to become of the 
elect themſelves (thoſe who are not only 
babtized but choſen to ſalvation) during 
the interval between death and the refur- 
rection? This may be a very ſerious 
queſtion according to the foregoing ac- 
count, and there ſhould be another Limbo 
or partition in Hell provided for them by 
right ; tho' the neceſſity of the thing ap- 


pears 
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pears not to have ever ſo much as once 
been thought of. For baptifm is ſuppoſed 
to be a ſovereign remedy for the' ſaints, 
and to deliver them as effectually from the 
damnation of mankind i in Adam as if no ſuch 
thing had ever happened; but on the princi- 
ple that in purſuance of the death occaſioned 
by the fall, all men muſt, without Redemp- 
tion, have ſuſtained infernal miſery for 
| ever, it is plain that, as the matter ſtands, 
they muſt endure it from their departure 
to the reſurrection; the 8 can be 


no relief Rath death but by a e, ; 
without this our faith i is vain, and neither 
baptiſm nor election will in any ſhape avail 
us; if then by the prevalence of the for- 
mer, without end or remedy, men miſt 
have ſuffered the torment of Hell through- 
out eternity ; ; it is certain that they muſt 
equally undergo the ſame from the com- 
mencement of death, till it ſhall be no 
more; ; for whatever is its elner * 
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.muſt. continue. 9 9. it remains in being, 
and till its removal i 18 accompliſhed. * 
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„This 18 an, . that the Calvi- 
_ in the midſt of their concern for 


- infants, have never once entertained with 


regard to the elect; but have all along 
imagined them to be as ſecure from danger 
of infernal fire, as if the curſe upon man- 
kind in;Adam had never been; which is a 
direct inconſiſtency with their deduction 


.of univerſal damnation to eternal torment 


without a redemption by it. Others may 


| with great propriety contend, that there is 


no more relation between temporal and 
eternal death in nature than duration, 
being juſtly accuſtomed. to conſider them 
as quite different things that have no con- 
ian yith each other but! in ſound ; the 
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5 are > e of Paradife tad at leaſt 


. reſt from their labours ; but cannot, either 


according to reaſon or ſcripture, be ſup- 
poſed conſigned thereby to any ſuch 


dreadful pains as are peculiar to the final 
condemnation 
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condemnation of the Reprobate. No ſuch 
diſtinction however is to be claimed by 
thoſe who maintain the dodrine of eter- 
nal torment to all men through the ſirſt 
tranſgreſſion; there being no foundation 
for this, but in the univerſal death or 


judgment that came on them to con- 


demnation by it; which whoever ſuppoſe 
the ſame in quality as would have been 
for ever without Redemption, are guilty 
of a contradiction, by preſuming any 
difference at preſent between them, but 
in duration. Every one is bound by 
his on preſcription, and they. who aſſert 
no other Reprobation than the leaving 
men to continue in the ſtate. of damna- 
tion wherein they were by reaſon of 
| Adam's fin, are obliged to conſider all as 
in a moſt deplorable condition, ſo long 
as they are left in it, whatever others may 
be at liberty to imagine; which was the 
reaſon why I was ſo careful to eſtabliſh 
the grounds of this hypotheſis: beyond 
controverſy, in the beginning. Bi 
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"= This reminds me of an n Objection that 
8 ma de to the foregoing dud, | 
by 4 zerſohn whom 1 acquainted with . 
| it, Viz. 15 0 n the firſt Heath be the 
lane in every p articular, except continu- 
ance, 4s tlie lecond. when the one is 
without, the other with the body ; Which 
muſt conſtitute a fundamental lifferetice 
between them in their nature? 


This is a very juſt objection to the i 
trine ab origine, but not at all to the pro- 
priety of the charge deduced by me from 
its own principles againſt it. The 0bſer- 
vation firikes at the root of our ſuppoſed 
obtioxiouſneſs by the fate of Adam to 
the final Panini of the wicked, and 
if it had. occured to me before, I ſhould 
have urged it among my other objections 
to this effect; for how can there be any 
ſimilitude Between the firſt and ſecond 
death, when the ſoul is only capable of 
being affected by the former in itſelf, 
but will be by the' latter, 'through the 


medium of the body likewiſe? The 
difference 
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difference between them muſt be effential ; 
but is what thoſe muſt anſwer for who 
ſuppoſe their ſameneſs, or that there is no 
other Reprobation than the leaving of men 
to continue in the ſtate of damnation 
wherein they were by reaſon of Adam's 
fin. Inſtead of making any thing againſt 
what I ſay, it points out another over- 
- fight to my purpoſe, while the conſequence 
I haye charged the doQrine with is no 
leſs clear; at the ſame time however it 
is but juſtice to obſerve that the Calviniſts 
have not been guilty of any peculiar 
| inconſiſtency on this account of the body, 
tho' there 1s certainly a very great one 
in the thing itſelf. 


-For it has been almoſt an univerſal 
error to ſuppoſe the body preſent after 
death, or as unreaſonably to deny its 
expediency to the ſoul. Thus Cicero 
obſerves it was common among the 
Heathens to imagine things apud in- 
feros, quæ ſine corporibus nec fieri 
n nec intelligi. They ſpoke of the 

deceaſed 


„„ 
deceaſed as if theſe were ſtill alive, and 


retained the bodies they had been deprived 


of; according to which the Poets have 
repreſented Ixion tormented with per- 
petual hunger in the midſt of plenty, 
which he dared not touch; Tityus with 
a vulture preying on his liver, and many 
other things of the like kind. On the 
other hand, the Philoſophers who ſaw the 
folly of ſuppoſing the properties of ot 
body where it could not be. preſent, i 

order to remove this abſurdity were _— 
to deny its uſe, make the ſoul a com- 
pleat, independant being, and the body 
a mere nullity or incumbrance. Such 
was the neceſſity of their ſituation, wherein 
they perceived the diſſolution of the latter, 
but from the want of revelation. had no 
proſpect of its renovation; and this 
ſcheme, which was excuſable in heathens, 
has unhappily been purſued by divines 
almoſt ever ſince; who have borrowed 
much more of their notion of a future 
ſtate from Pagan ſchools, and metaphyſics, 
than from the f uggeſtions of their own 


1 ligion. Thus 
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Thus they deſcribe the inte rmediate 


ſtate as if there were no diſtinction, or 
none of any conſequence to 'the ſoul at 


leaft, between it and the Reſurrection); 


they make either no allowance for the 


body, or ſuch as is ridiculous and abſurd, 
explaining its reſtitution not from its ne- 
ceſſity as an apparatus or accommodation 
to the ſoul, but as if it were another 
perſon which was aſſociated therewith in 


this life, and therefore muſt be made a 
partner in reward or puniſhment at the 
conſummation. In the mean while they 
apprehend the ſoul to be as com- 
pleatly qualified for every ' purpoſe of 


exiſtence, as if it were no way diveſted of 


its appendage ; but had all the opportunity” 
.of intelligence and communication with 
the external world, which it ſo viſibly 
receives at preſent through the medium 
of the body only. In ſhort, whatever 


they may ſay, they conceive the ſoul to 


be as fully bleſſed or damned without 
this as it would be with it, and ſuch is 


the tendency of their deſcription in 


general 3 
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general; the difference of the Reſyrrec- 

tion is a mere name and not a notion 
with them, or if the latter a very abſurd 
and childiſh one, that is worſe than none | 
at all. It would be almoſt hereſy to hint 
any ſuch diſparity between the yh 
and final Rate, as a Philoſopher would 
infer from the privation and preſence of 
the body, or from the removal and re- 


newal of thoſe means which are now ſo 


eſſential to a correſpondence of the ſoul 
with every object of the creation but 
itſelf, 


The Calviniſts then are far 3 being 


the only perſons who imagine things 


apud inferos quæ fine corporibus nec 


cheri poſſunt nec intelligi; or make no 


ſoruple to transfer the ſouls of the de- 
parted immediately to Heaven or Hell, 


without any further ceremony. For it 
has been almoſt an univerſal error either 
arbitrarily to ſuppoſe the preſence of 
the body where it could not be, or that 
the lou}. is capable of doing or i uffering 


as 


„ 

as compleatly (and being rewarded or 
puniſhed accordingly) without as with 
it. Very few have had any proper notion 
of the external frame from its experimental 
uſe in the accommodation of the man, 
_ tho? this is ſo ſtrongly pointed out by 
nature and the ſcripture ; the light of 
both which has hitherto been buried 
under the rubbiſh of the ſchools, nor 
has the modern philoſophy as yet 
ſufficiently ' prevailed over prejudice to 
retrieve it. n 


It is therefore no wonder that the 
Calviniſts have not been ſenſible of the 
neceſſary difference between the ſeparate 
and final ſtate, or that the condition of 
mankind could not poſſibly have been 
in the death of Adam any way like that 
of the wicked after the Reſurrection; it 
would rather have been extraordinary if 
they had perceived it, as it is a diſtinc- 
tion that has eſcaped much better reaſoners 
than themſelves. But I thought it ſur- 
priſing after the concluſion occurred to 

5 me 
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me which I have imputed to their 
principles, that no notion of it ever ſhould 
be found among them, or any of their 
opponents; which made me ſometimes 
apprehend, notwithſtanding the. clearneſs 
of the conſequence to my own. mind, 
that I muſt be ſomeway or other under 
a deception; tho' I was determined to 
maintain the charge at all events, till I 
was convinced that it was groundleſs. 
This I communicated to the perſon who 
made the objection juſt now mentioned, 
whom I at laſt made ſenſible of the pro- 
priety of my obſervation, and who there- 
upon ſuggeſted what I had long deſired 
in vain to find, viz. a doctrine that 
correſponded with the concluſion I had 

drawn from the hypotheſis in queſtion. 
This was nothing more or leſs than 
Purgatory, which was no ſooner mention- 
ed than it ſtruck me at once, as highly 
probable to have been derived from the 
foregoing principles; but upon enquiring 
further into the account of it, I found 
| it 


OY 


„„ 
it to correſpond much more minutely 
with them than I at firſt PE") or 
mn. | 


Biſhop Burnet fays, that the opinion 
of the Church of Rome concerning Pur- 
gatory is, That every man is liable 
„both to temporal and eternal puniſh- 
ment for his fins; that God upon the 
account of the interceſſion and death 
« gf his Son doth indeed pardon fin as to 
* its eternal puniſhment, but the ſinner 
eis {till liable to temporal puniſhment, 
e which he muſt expiate by acts of pen- 
* ance and ſorrow in this world, together 
«with ſuch other ſufferings as God ſhall 
* think fit to lay upon him; but if he 
* do not expiate theſe in this life, there 
jg a ſtate of ſuffering and miſery in 
* the next world, where the ſoul is to 

* bear the temporal puniſhment of its 
_ © ſins; which may continue longer or 
* ſhorter till the day of judgment. and b 
« in order to the ſhortening of this, the 
* prayers and ſuperogations af men bere 
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* on earth, the interceſhon of the ſaints 
in Heaven, but above all things the 
* ſacrifices of the maſs, are of great 
* efficacy.” [Burnet on the Twenty 
Record her he bt” 


There can be no doubt: T think from 
the firſt reading. of this account, that the 
doctrine originated from the ordinary no- 
tion of the fall, I do not pretend to ſay 
that the Church of Rome has not em- 
belliſhed it with ſuitable additions and 
inventions of her own; how far the 
ſinner is capable of expiating this temporal 
puniſhment, that the mediation and death 
of Chriſt does not extend to, by any 
acts of penance; or of what ſufficiency 
the prayers and ſuperogations of men 
on earth, the interceſſion of the ſaints in 
Heaven, and the ſacrifice of the maſs 
may be in order to this I ſhall not de- 
termine. But that mankind are ordained 
in the death of Adam to a moſt deplorable 
condition till the day of judgment, by 
the e principles of original con- 
demnation 


( 53 ) 


demnation is unqueſtionable ; there is 
great need indeed of the prayers of the 
church according to theſe for their relief, 
nor is their ſituation an arbitrary invention 
of Popery as has been imagined ; whatever 
may be the validity of the methods pro- 
poſed to extricate them. Profit has been 

a ſuperſtructure raiſed upon the doctrine, 
but was by no means the foundation of 
it; which will be more n the more 
| Aal we examine into it. 


"Biſhop Burnet ſays, 25 „il 8 ] 
to the foundation of the dottrine, viz. 
* that ſins are only pardoned: as to their 
" eternal puniſhment tO thoſe Who, being 
« juſtified by faith, have peace with God 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; there 
e 1s not a colour for it in the Seriptures.“ 


But Whether there be any colour for 
it on not in the Scriptures, the foundation 
of it cannot be denied with the leaſt 
propriety by thoſe who confider death 
as. the — puniſhment of mankind 


for 


( 


for the fin of Adam, or their on in 
purſuance of it. For in ſuch caſe what 
can be more apparent than that, ſo far 
as the puniſhment remains, the fin is not 
remitted? Do not the Calvinifts contend 
tor its being imputed to all mankind 
from this "oy principle of the penalty 
prevailing? Very conſiſtently indeed, 
for how can the one be more effectually 
imputed than by infliction of the other ? 
And what then is ſin ſtill puniſhed or 
imputed but unremitted? It is amazing 
how any ſliould ſo ſtrangely forget them- 
ſelves, or be capable of ſo widely dif- 
fering with others, when both in reality 
come ſo near together. If the death that 
was eſtabliſned at the fall, would have 
been the puniſhment of the ſpecies for ever 
without Redemption, it is certain that 
nothing but the eternal continuance of 
this can be remitted now. There is no 
pretence for ſaying that the thing itſelf 
is yet removed, or that the Redemption 
has hitherto procured us more than the 
promiſe of a Reſurrection from it; whence 
it 


| ( Is 2 
it is plain that the everlaſting puniſhment 
can be only changed at preſent to a 
temporal one of the ſame nature, and 
that mankind are {till as ſubject to the 


latter as without a Redemption they 
would have been to the former. 


As a further proof of the exact coinci- 
dence between Purgatory and the princi- 
ples before- mentioned, I beg leave to refer 
the reader to what has been demonſtrated 
of the former in a treatiſe ſtiled, The 
Primitive Fathers no Papiſts. It ſeems 
that ſince the reformation ſome of the 
Romaniſts have endeavoured to ſoften and 
explain away their doctrine ; in oppoſition 
to which the author of this eſſay ſhews 
that, however they may prevaricate, their 
real Purgatory is a place of torment, 
where the ſouls of thoſe who are in it 
undergo the ſame pains as the damned 
do; and that there is no other difference 
betwixt the fire of it and Hell, than that 
the one is eternal, the other only temporal. 
This he proves particularly from the cele- 

brated 
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brated prayer of the maſs, Domine Jeſu, 
Rex gloriæ, libera animas omnium fide- 
hum defunetorun de pœnis inferni, and 


de profundo lacu; libera eas de ore Leonis, 
ne abſorbeat eas Tartarus, ne cadant in 
obſcurum. Here he juſtly obſerves we 
meet with all the terms by which Hell 
is deſcribed in the word of God; and 
the ſame ſenſe he afterwards proves by 
the comment of Cardinal Capifucchi on 
them who ſays, Domine, libera animas 
omnium fidelium de poems mferm ; id 
eſt, a Purgatorio 1gne, qui idem prorſus 
eſſe perhibetur atque ignis inferni: and 
in the concluſion he adds, unde ignem 
Purgatorium, cum idem ſit qui ignis in- 
term; appellat Eccleſia Tartarum. 


The next quotation I ſhall trouble the 
reader with is from Biſhop Burnet, wh 
ſays that the opinions men fell into 
concerning the ſtate of the departed 
© ſouls in tlie interval between death and 
the day ofi judgment gave occaſion 
© enougly foro prayer, they thought they 


ere 


6 
* were e capable of making a progreſs; and 


"61M having an early. Reſurrection. They 


* alſo had this notion among them that it 
was the peculiar privilege of Jeſus 
* Chriſt to be above all our prayers; but 

that none others, not even the apoſ- 

ny tles and the bleſſed virgin were above 

* the prayers of the church. They 

„ thought that this was an act of church 

* communion that we were to hold even 

* with the ſaints 1 in Heaven, to pray for 

* them.” 


I do not ſo well underſtand what 
occaſion there is to pray for the ſaints 
in Heaven, but it is very properly ob- 
| ſerved that there was enough for it in 
the interval between death and the day 
of judgment; . viz. to procure them, if 
poſſible, an early Reſurrection, this being 
the only remedy or relief for them. It 
is alſo a very coherent notion that i is 
the peculiar privilege of Jeſus Chriſt to 
be above our prayers, he being the on- 
ly N of whom it can ſafely be ſaid 

L that 
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that he is riſen; as to all others, even 
the apoftles and the bleſſed virgin, 
there is imminent danger of their being 


ſtill in a moſt deplorable condition; it 


being far from a certainty that they 
have made any progreſs yet, and ob- 
tained an early Reſurrection. In ſhort, 
the great difficulty on the foregoing 
ſcheme is not how to prove the greateſt 
of the ſaints in infernal torment, but 
how to releaſe them from it: here the 
Papiſts ſeem to labour with regard to the 
efficacy of their maſſes, as the Calvi- 
miſts do concerning that of baptiſm and 
election. But the prayers of the church 
were the beſt remedies that could be 
thought of in a bad caſe, and it was 
very wiſely judged that Chriſt alone was 


_ unqueſtionably above their benefit, nor 


was even He ſuppoſed to be exempt 
from the dire occaſion of them while 
he remained in death; as is evident from 
the well known paſſage in the creed, 
he went down into Hell, and the com- 
ment of the popiſh catechiſm upon it. 

It 


* 
. 
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It ſays of this in the firſt place that it 
is taken from the receptacle of the damn- 
ed, wherein the ſouls of them are tor- 
mented with an eternal and unquench- 
able fire. After which it adds, præterea 
eſt purgatorius ignis, in quo piorum 
anime in defimtum tempus excruci- 
antur; ut iis in eternam patriam 
ingreſſus patere poſſit, in quam nihil 
coinquinatum ingreditur. | See the afore- 
ſaid treatiſe of the Primitive F Fe 
no Papiſts, Page 101. | " 4 


But I had no occaſion to be ſo. parti 
cular about deducing this interpretation 
of the creed from the Romiſh catechiſm, 
Calvin himſelf would have furniſhed me 
with a very ſingular inſtance that is more 
politive to my purpoſe, for he ſays; ſi 
Chriſtus ad inferos deſcendiſſe dicitur nihil 
mirum eſt, cum eam mortem pertulerit 
que ſceleratis ab irato Deo infligitur ; 
which he ſhortly afterwards expreſſes in 
another phraſe, cum diros in anima cruci- 
atus damnati ac perditi hominis per- 
L 2 tuleri! 
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tulerit. [See Biſhop Pearſon on this ar- 


ticle of the creed, where the above 


paſſages of Calvin are quoted from his 


works. | | 


4 


This is much more than I expected 
to find, and it is aſtoniſhing to me if 
Calvin ſuppoſed not our Saviour him- 
ſelf releaſed from the pains of Hell in 
death, how he could think 'of any other 


perſon being exempted from them, while 


under the dominion of it ; denial of Pur- 


gatory muſt certainly have proceeded 
with a very ill grace from him, and it 


ſeems as extraordinary to me how he 


could reconcile his contradiction of it 
with his deſcription of the death Chriſt 
underwent, as how he could ſuppoſe 


our Saviour capable of being in Para- 


diſe with the penitent thief at the ſame 
time. It may ſerve however as a ſpeci- 
men to ſhew, how many palpable 
contradictions a perſon may be guilty of 


in one and the ſame breath. 


Thus 


% 
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Thus it appears, upon compariſon I 
truſt, that Purgatory is nothing but a ſtri& 
and regular deduction from the com- 
mon notion of the fall. That man 1s 
ſubject to temporal as well as eternal 
puniſhment for ſin, and that the latter only 
through Redemption is now remitted; 

that the former remains in full force as 
ever, and is exactly of the ſame nature 
with the other, differing only in duration, 
not degree; and that the appointed ſeaſon 
for its continuance is from death to the day 
of judgment, without an early Reſur- 
rection; all theſe particulars are ſo per- 
fectly coincident with the proper conclu- 
ſion from the foregoing premiſes of 
original condemnation, that there can be 
no doubt, I think, of their derivation 
from that ſource. 


The moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
of the whole is, that a ſimilitude ſo 
ſtriking ſhould not have been before ob- 
ſerved, as I believe it has not by any 
party or perſuaſion whatſoever; which, 

if 


j | 
' 
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if it have not, ſhews how much doc- 


trines may have been agitated and diſ- 
cuſſed without being duly ſearched at 
laſt, and may ferve as an encourage- 
ment to our future enquiries on the 
ſubject of Redemption. I cannot fay 
my reading has been very conſiderable 


concerning Purgatory, but ſo far as it 


has extended, I have not met with the 


leaſt alluſion to it in any account of the 


fall, or to the fall in any account of 
Purgatory ; ſhould the matter be diffe- 


rent from what I imagine, I am liable to 


correction; in the mean while I cannot 
but conclude from circumſtances, that 
if the analogy between theſe doctrines 
had been before perceived by any of 
the contending parties upon either of 
them, the * obſervation muſt have been 
more common. 


For in the firſt place, if the Catho- 
hcs had ſeen it at the Reformation, no- 
thing could have been more effectual 


for their purpoſe, and they would have 


had 
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had no occaſion for thoſe miſerable ſub- 
terfuges they were driven to in ſupport 
of Purgatory ; its direct demonſtrableneſs 
from the notion that ſtill continued ſa- 
cred with the Calviniſts is what muſt 
have ſilenced them; at leaſt have either 
obliged them to defiſt from their con- 
tention in this particular, or forced them 
to a further Reformation of their own 
opinion. 


On the other hand, had the Socinians 
obſerved the ſtrict affinity between the 
Romiſh and Calviniſtic doctrine, they 
might have encountered the latter much 
more formidably from the former than 
from any general reaſon founded upon 
attributes; the reproach of Popery 
would have been ſo powerful an objec- 
tion, eſpecially in the prefent inſtance, 
that not any thing of this kind would 
have been neglected, had it been per- 
ceived; nor would any ſyſtem incum- 
bered with it have endured ſo long, as 
the Cal viniſtical has done ſince the Re- 
formation. * Biſhop 
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* Biſhop Burnet looks on Purgatory as 
a remnant of, Paganiſm, and thinks that 
the opinions of the Platoniſts, and the 
fictions of Homer and Virgil ſetting forth 
the complaints of departed ſouls for not 
being relieved with ſacrifices and pray- 
ers were the true ſources of the doc- 
trine.” 


lt might have been imagined, that 

the firſt words of his deſcription of it, 
viz. that every man is liable both to 
temporal and eternal puniſhment for fin, 
that the latter indeed is pardoned through 
the death of Chriſt, but that the ſinner 
is ſtill ſubject till the day of judgment 
to the former, would have referred him 
to a different original; and ſhewn him 
that it was rather a remnant of pure Po- 
pery than Paganiſm, or an error derived. 
in the dark ages from falſe - notions of 
_ Chriſtians than of heathens. 


But 1 have the leſs occaſion to be ſur- 
prized at haraſs not perceiving the 
foundation 


(s 


cd of the doctrine, when I my- 
ſelf. had no conception of it after the 


concluſion from the fall had appeared to 
me in the ſtrongeſt light; tho there was 


nothing that I more deſired to meet 
with for the confirmation of my theo- 
ry, than ſome footſtep of a like opinion 
that had actually prevailed. But as I 
had no idea of going farther back 
than the Reformation, (the abſurdity 
that has ſince prevailed upon the ſubject 


appearing to me quite ſufficient) it was 


a long time before I had any apprehen- 
ſion of what I fo much wanted; and 
might have been much longer, had 


not the hint been ſuggeſted to me by 


another. The ſimilitude between two 
ideas, muſt naturally remain unnoticed, 
when they happen not to be conſidered, 
or compared together; and ſince in all 


probability neither that of Purgatory, 
nor the fall has ſufficiently been traced 


to its original, which alone can duly 
repreſent the affinity between them, 
hence it is no wonder that this has not 

n hitherto 
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hitherto been perceived, however ſtrik- 
ing the reſemblance may be in itſelf. 


| The truth is, that the dodrines were 
at. firſt founded upon error, then ac- 
cepted upon truſt, and at laſt rejected 
in like manner; viz. without penetrat- 
ing to the ſource of either. Before the 
Reformation, men had for many ages 
been accuſtomed to receive their faith 
implicitly on credit, which tho' erroneous 
was ſyſtematical, and eſtabliſhed upon prin- 
f eiples that had been forgotten; and at 
the Reformation, notwithſtanding their 
eyes were opened in ſome degree, yet 
they were only juſt awaking; at the 
Firſt dawn of reaſon they had only a 
"aint glimmering as the truth, which 
while it enabled them to diſcover many 
errors, left them in ſo much Ignorance 
and blindneſs with reſpe& to others as 
thar predeceſſors ever had been. Their 
progreſs. was rather caſual than conſiſt- 
ent, and very far from being philoſo- 


Phical or 3 nor is it to be ſuppoſed 
that 


("7 1 
that they could paſs at once from midnight 
darkneſs to meridian light. Thus the 
_ Lutherans went from the real preſence 

to conſubſtantiation, a doctrine that is 
nearly as abfurd; and it is notorious 

that the Calviniſts remained ſtrenuous ſup- 
porters of many tenets as irrational, as any 
of the Romiſh church; the preſent in par- 
ticular of original condemnation without 
Redemption, is more obnexious than 
that of Purgatory with it, not to fay 
any thing of the connection that - rs 
1s between them. 


For tho' the belief of the former has 
ſo long ſurvived that of the latter, yet 
it is much more eaſy to reconcile with 
infinite perfection, the temporal puniffi- 
ment of the elect, in order to Purga- 
tion for their own fin, ' (the pains of 
which will afterward be recompenced by 
everlaſting bliſs) than the eternal puniſh- 
ment of the whole human race, without 
remedy or relief, for an offence that 
could not have been any way prevents 

. ed 


1 


| at by: them. There is no compari fon 
between the irrationality of the two 
ſuppoſitions, but abſtract reaſon is what 
men in theſe Days had not much con- 
cern with; they placed very little de- 
pendance on it alone, and it happened 
that Purgatory was much more obviouſly 
condemned by Scripture than the Hypo- 
theſis it proceeded from. Any perſon 
that could read almoſt, muſt ſee that 
it could not conſiſt with the promiſe of 
' Paradiſe to the penitent thief, or the 
bleſſing of immediate reſt to thoſe that 
die in the Lord; whereas the miſcon- 
ſtruction of the original decree was not 
ſo apparent from the New Teſtament, 
which by the ſtrong phraſe of judgment 
coming upon all men to condemnation, 
rather ſeemed to countenance the Calvi- 
niſtical ſuppoſition. 


To which let me add, that men had 
probably at the beginning of the Refor- 
mation an extraordinary prejudice againſt 
Purgatory, from a ſuperior regard from 

their 
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their own ſouls. For it was of no ſigni- 
fication to them what would have been 
the fate of mankind in Adam, ſo long 
as the faithful were ſuppoſed to be effec- 
tually delivered from it by means of 
Redemption; but it was terrible that 
neither Baptiſm nor Election would any 
more releaſe the righteous than the re- 
probate from Purgatory without maſſes, 


which were very burthenſome and ex- 


penſive remedies. This may be another 
reaſon why men were more quick ſight- 
ed in relation to Purgatory than the fall; 
they had a real concern in it on their 
own account, but it mattered not what 
was liable to become of all or preſumed 
to be the actual fate of multitudes 
through the firſt tranſgreſſion, while the 
Elect were as circumſtances ſtood ſecure. 
The very conſideration that ſo much 
enhanced the value of Purgatory with 
the church, was probably what expo- 
ſed it before any other, to the odium 


of the people, viz. the dire anguiſh or 


expence it inevitably laid them under; 
which 
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which difficulty was ſo eaſily removed 
by Baptiſm and Election. E 


Be this as it may, however it is certain, 
that while the Calviniſt rejected a par- 
ticular ſpecies of error, he retained as 
facred the main body of abſurdity from 
whence it ſprang; in the midſt of his 
concern to correct the Catholic and re- 
move a mote out of a brother's eye, he 
has ſuffered a beam of fuperior magni- 
tude to remaim unmoleſted in his own. 
And when others in proceſs of time 
began to ſee more clearly ſo as to queſ- 
tion the common notion of the fall in 
its turn, its enormity appeared ſo great 
that it fell altogether by its own weight; 
this alone was judged ſufficient for its 
final reprobation by the Socinians, with- 
out a proper enquiry into its prin- 
ciples or the conſequences that proceed- 
ed from them. This appears to me the 
reaſon why the analogy between the 
doctrines, has hitherto eſcaped the diſ- 


cernment of all parties ſince the Refor- 
mation; 3 


(9). 


mation; it is not much more ſurpri- 
ſing that a due analyſis of the com- 
mon Hypotheſis of the fall was not made 
by the Calviniſt than the Catholic; but 
the inconſiſtency of the ſcheme, I think 
would never have eſcaped the ſagacity of 
the Socinian Had he thought fit to 
enter into an intrinſic examination 
of it, which was what his pride and 
confidence of reaſon ſcorned. Extremes 
are naturally productive of each other, 
and while the Calviniſt continued withi a 
Romiſh credulity to reverence the ordinary 
| account of original condemnation,” as a 
myſtery beyond human comprehenſion, 
the Socinian rejected it with a raſh pre- 
cipitancy as only proper to be condemn- 
ed upon the face of it; thus it has never 
been traced to its fundamentals, ſo that 
its communication with Purgatory might 
be perceived, and thereby the main ſtock 
and root of error be removed with the 
particular branch that grew from it. 


6729 
It is very remarkable however that 
. tho' theſe doctrines have been looked upon 
totally unconnected ſince the reforma- - 
tion, yet before it they always went 
together, and were either rejected or 
received in conjunction with each other; 
the Greek church conſtantly denying 
both, as the Romiſh church aſſerted them. 
This is what Biſhop Burnet who had no 
notion of their affinity ſays of them in 
different places; and is a further preſump- 
tion, if any ſuch thing can now be want- 
ed, of their derivation from the ſame 
principles. In the Expoſition of the Ar- 
ticle on original fin he aſſerts, © it is no 
* ſmall prejudice againſt the Calviniſtic 
notion, that it was ſo long before it firſt 
12 Sender in the Latin church, and that 
Lit was never received in the Greek. 7 


On the Article concerning Purgatory 
he ſays, It would be very eaſy to 
« ſhew. that the doctrine, as it is now 
received in the Romiſh church, was 


e not known in the Church of God for 
3 the 


[it 


= 1 Cn. 
« the firſt ſix hundred years, and that then 
4 it began to be doubtfully received 3 but | 
the Greek Church never received it.” 


Thus much of the Romiſh and Calvin- 
iſtic doctrine, with which I ſhould have 
concluded my animadverſion on the lat- 
ter; but it has another great inconſiſtency 

remaining beyond any thing I have men- 

tioned yet, that I cannot forbear to 
repreſent, as it will further ſhew how 
wonderfully men have been miſled by 
ſounds without any attention or regard 
to things, and that there never was per- 
| haps an inſtance of their having talked *' 
ſo largely with ſo little thought upon 
a ſubject. It is well known that the 
great fort employed in favour of the 
common notion of the fall is the famous 
paſſage of St. Paul in the epiſtle to the 

Romans, chap. 5, verſe 18. There is 

not a text more frequently inculca- 

ted in its behalf than this, which ſays, - 
that judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation, Xpifphts £65 ν⏑,m , in the 


(-74 ) 
original ; and Mr. Hervey aſſerts concern- 


ing it, © that the import of the words 
together with the connection of the 
© paſſage leads us to underſtand it of a 
_ * condemnation to eternal miſery.” 


But without entering into his import 
of the words or connection of the paſſage 
I ſhall only aſk, how is it poſſible that 
the judgment which came on all in Adam 
could be ſuch, when this very decree 
pronounces that mankind ſhould be re- 
deemed and triumph? The promiſe that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the 
ſerpent's head - is too threadbear to be 
explained; ſhould it be admitted then 
that all would have been condemned to 
everlaſting miſery by law, but were ſaved 
by the intervention of grace; yet that 
they were actually ſentenced to the for- 
mer in the very determination which 
declared the latter, is what muſt be allow- 
ed a contradiction in terms, I think, if 
any fuch thing there can be. St. Paul 

Ts in the * paſſage of what 
really 
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really came to paſs, and not of what 
would have been, but was; judgment 
came upon all men. to condemnation, 
and in like manner the free gilt to 
juſtification of life ; and however ſtrong 
the expreſſion of the former may be, yet 
Whoever conſults the original account in 
Geneſis will find, that the aſſurance of 
- bruiſing the ſerpent's head was antecedent 
to the ſentence of death in Adam. Juſtifi- 

cation was prior to condemnation, ſo 
that this could not for one moment have 
been declared eternal, when before it was 
pronounced a releaſe from it was pro- 
miſed. Here then the Calviniſt, inſtead 

of arguing from the event goes far be- 
yond it, and if he fall ſhort of the Catholic 
in one particular, yet infinitely outdoes 
him in another. It muſt be confeſſed 
that ample amends are made for denying 
the temporal puniſhment of fin on the 
ground of a Redemption, by aſſerting 
the condemnation notwithſtanding to have 
den eternal; which ſhews again how 

very rude the firſt attempt toward a 
N 2 reformation 


0 

reformation was, and how abundantly 
more abſurd than the error it was meant 
to rectify. The truth is that the Romiſh 
account is a regular and connected 
ſyſtem, tho' founded on falſe principles; 
it harmonizes with itfelf, and may be 
ſaid to be truly rational on its own 
grounds ; for if theſe are once admitted, 
its conſequences cannot be denied. On 
the contrary, the Calviniſtical is neither 
Juſt as to its principles nor concluſions, 
but is equally in both repugnant, and 
altogether as much at variance with itſelf 
as with ſcripture or with reaſon. 


Thus uniform and conſiſtent have men 
been in their courſe of error, tho' not 
of reformation ; the moſt probable account 
of which is that the Romiſh doctrine was 
occalioned by a direct progreſs on miſ- 
taken grounds, the Calviniſtical by a faint, 
retroſpective view thro' the medium of a 
few ſcattered rays of light. Men on their 
firſt emerging from Popery had only dark- 
neſs vifible, as I may ſay, to guide them; 

and 
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and it is no wonder that they unravelled 
not at once the ſyſtem that was handed 
down to them with the ſame regularity 
as their anceſtors had for many ages been 
putting it together; it is much more 
difficult to remedy miſtakes than make 
them, or tread back the ſteps of error 
that have long been perſiſted in than after 
having begun to go. forward in them. 
There are many ways of doing wrong, 
but there 1s only one to rectify 1t when 
done ; viz. by carefully inveſtigating the 
ſource from whence any error, however 
_ glaring, has proceeded, and ſtrictly pur- 
| ſuing it to the fountain-head from whence 
it ſprang. This is the laſt method men 
are apt to be at the pains of, but with- 
out it, however juſt they may be as to 
a particular amendment, they will ever 
be in danger of miſcarrying in the main; 
either by adhering to ſome greater error, 
or by rejecting as important truth. There 
cannot be a more ſtriking inſtance than 
the ſubject now affords us of each of 
theſe extremes; for as the Calviniſts have 
Eh blindly 


Soo 

blindly retained a beam in their own eye, 
while they endeavoured to relieve the 
Catholics of a mote that was only a 
ſmall part of it; ſo have the Socinians 
no leſs offended on this occaſion by their 
precipitancy and raſhneſs than the Calvi- 
miſts by their credulity and careleſſneſs. 
For in order to remove the obnoxious 
account of original condemnation they 
have had recourſe to a denial of all Re- 
demption ; thus plucking up truth with 
falſhood by the roots, and reproaching 
the works of grace, as Alphonſus did 
thoſe of nature, merely through the want 
of a better apprehenſion of them than 
was entertained by other men. | 


This was the conſequence of their ar- 
guing upon abſtract reaſen only, without 
entering into a particular decompoſition 
of the doctrine, or reduction of it to its 
conſtituent parts; which is not the way 

effectually to baniſh error, much leſs is 
it to eſtabliſh truth; it only tends to 
increaſe confuſion by ſhaking the foun- 

daations 
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dations of both together. Men could 
never be made duly ſenſible of the ab- 
ſurdity of the Ptolemaic ſy ſtem before 
it was found by lates to be falſe 
in fact, and inconſiſtent with its own 
imaginary ground of ſenſe; but when 
this appeared, reaſon could no longer 
heſitate to decide on the extravagance 
of all its motions, and folly of ſo many 
far- fetched circumvolutions. Till the 
fal ſhood however of the hypotheſis was 
diſcovered by a ſtrict ſearch into _— 
creation, its apparent enormity - 
not ſufficient to condemn it; men 
were obliged to ſubmit to the ſuppoſed 
ſyſtem of Providence or preſumptuouſly 
arraign it; and it is no wonder that in 
ſuch caſe many maintained the rectitude 
of what their reaſon could not but other- 
wiſe have diſapproved; while others re- 
proached the workmanſhip they thus 
egregiouſly miſunderſtood. The former 
attributed the ſtupendous ſyſtem to im- 
menſity of power and magnified Omnipo- 
tence upon the ground of- it, as being 
able 
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able to perform the greateſt things witli 
the ſame facility as the leaſt; whereas 
the latter could notwithſtanding ſee no 
occaſion for ſuch vaſt profuſion of ma- 
chinery and motion, but in the want of 
juſt contrivance and defect of wiſdom. 


Such another effect has oppoſition to 
the ordinary notion of the fall from 
attributes alone created; it has driven 
men to the ſeeming neceſſity of reſigning 
the Scriptures or their reaſon, and thus 
inſtead of diſcovering to them the ground 
of their miſtake, either eſtabliſned and 
confirmed them in it, or obliged them 
to relinquiſh the faith of a Redemption 
with it. Thus the Socinian has no more 
improved upon the Calviniſt than the 
Calviniſt had done before upon the 
Catholic; each has equally incurred the 
cenſure above - mentioned of the reformer 
in the goſpel, and raſh confidence of 
reaſon one way has been as pernicious 
as blind credulity another; by occaſioning 
the common fyſtem to be implicitly re- 
jected 
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jected as it was before received, and truth, 
inſtead of being ſeparated from falſhobd, 
to be condemned together with it. 


Nor has the Socinian been able entirely 
to ſuppreſs the error of the oppoſite 
perſuaſion notwithſtanding ; for tho Cal- 
viniſm muſt be confeſſed to be at prefent 
out of faſhion, yet it is far from being 
totally extinguiſhed among Proteſtants ; 
it was the prevailing opinion of divines 
to the concluſion of the laſt century, 
and there are to this day ſtrong remains 
of it in our beſt books of Chriſtianity ; 
not to ſay that it is ſtill profeſſed by 
many men of religious principles, however 

reprobated by the world in general. The 
only account that can be given of which 
extraordinary prevalence for ſo many ages, 
after mankind began to be enlightened 
and better things might have been ex- 
pected of them is, that the doctrine was 
never properly overturned from its foun- 
dation. Men in order to be convinced 
muſt be dealt with on their own prin- 

O ciples, 
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ohites! "Wy the prejudice of faith with | 
- ſome is as ſtrong as that of ſenſe 
with others; till the ground of which 


. Prepoſſeſſion 18 removed, reaſon cannot 


have its Proper effect upon them; and 
you in vain encounter them with it in 
a quarter, where they are not acceſſible 
to the weapon. This, as 1 ſaid, would 
never have placed the abſurdity of the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem beyond a doubt, had not 
obſervation ſhewn another to be fairly 
deducible from fact; ſenſe joined its teſti- 
mony with reaſon defork the authority 
of the latter was effectually received, and 
ſo muſt faith in the preſent caſe before 
that of either will be thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed. | 


This! is the reconciliation that I propoſe * 
between them, by ſhewing that there 1s 
a great and fundamental miſlake as to 
what paſſes for original condemnation; 
the effects of which are as directly oppo- 
ſite in their tendency to what has been 
preſumed of them, as the real are to the 
imagined 


; {:1 
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imagined revolutions in the Heavens. 


Never was there formed a more falſe 
judgment of phænomena throughout than 
in relation to the fall; as will appear, 
1 truſt, when the interpretation of them 
all comes to be fairly put together; in 


the mean while I hope that 1 have not. 


miſemployed my pains by a ſtriet ſearch 
into the inconſiſtency of the common 


notion; which, however unworthy it may 


ſeem of the attention of an enlightened 
age, 18 yet a proof that the greateſt ab- 
ſurdities may be too much deſpiſed; as 
in all probability it never would have 
remained ſo long, had it not been for 
the contempt that it was treated with. 
But as I obſerved the want of a ſufficient 
power to remove the prejudice of others 
is by no means the worſt conſequence 
of ſuch ſupercilious reaſon; the great 
misfortune of it is, that it hinders us from 
making a due improvement in ourſelves, 
and profiting as we ſhould do by their 
miſtakes. Had the inſeparable connection 


betwcen Purgatory and the n 
0 2 in 
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in queſtion bits before obſerved, it ih 
not have failed, I think, of working a 
further Reformation upon Proteſtants; and 
if it be ſuppoſed that this might have 
had a proper influence upon error of 
the laſt century, I conceive there is 
à further relation to be diſcovered 
toward removing a fundamental one of 
the preſent; which is perhaps the laſt 
remnant of the dark ages that will ever 
be aboliſhed. We are far from having 
arrived at the bottom of the miſap- 
prehenſion yet, and it is with errors 
ſuperficially exploded, as with wounds 
healed up without being | duly ſearched; 
the morbid matter of which remains tho' 
buried, and 1s on this account the more 
dangerous impediment to a recovery. 
Thus is it with reſpect to ſound doctrine 
in the preſent inſtance, in order to the 
full attainment of which the deepeſt errors 
of antiquity were neceſſary to be laid 
open ; the inveſtigation of them will, I 
truſt, be eminently conducive to this 


purpoſe, and ſatisfy men that however 
deſpicable 


; (%) 


de foicabile - any tenets may appear in 
themſelves; yet, when they are traced thro' 
all their conſequences and connections, 
there is ſometimes much to be learned 
even from the moſt obſolete, unfaſhion- 
able and exploded notions. 


CHAPTER, 1. 


o THE ARMINIAN SCHEME. 
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a e now y proceed. to the mo 
of my own ſyſtem, were there not another 
that has been embraced in the room of 
the foregoing, viz. the Arminian ; which 
is the plan adopted by moſt at preſent 
who believe any thing of a Redemption. 
This is much more moderate and plauſible 
than that of Calvin, but will, on exami- 


nation, be found incumbered with conſider- 
able 
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able difficulties, which 1 ſhall therefore 
: Tepreſent ; otherwiſe the neceſſity and 
Advantage of the ſcheme 1 deſign to 
recommend will not be Tulliciently bf 
Fehn 


The N Hypotheſis: privecty in 
general on the ſame principle with the 
preceding, and only differs from it in 
the interpretation of death, which is ex- 
plained by inſenſibility or extinction, 
inſtead of life in exquiſite and endleſs 
torment. The ſame idea prevails of the 
preſent death being the ſtrict a et 
of that originally ordained; for tho 
was not immediately inflicted upon Adam 
(as might have been expected from t 
law) yet as Mr. Locke expreſſes it, 
Aife from his condemnation | en to 
ſhorten, waſte, , and have an end; con- 
ſequently might be com pared to the ſtate 
of a priſoner between ſentence and execu- 
tion, which tho“ future was in view and 
certain. Adam was deprived of immor- 
tality the moment he was made liable 
to 
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2 death; and nothing nd more nt 


immaterial than the time of its execution, 
while it was in ſubſtance and effect ac- 


compliſhed. Hence it was inferred that 


the only ground of hope or footſtep of 
a Redemption conſiſted in the hint of a 


future Reſurrection, given in the predic- 


tion that the ſeed of the woman ſhould 
' bruiſe the ſerpents head; in purſuance 


of the ſentence there would have been 


an end of all men after this life, the free 
grace and mercy of Redemption con- 
ſiſted wholly in the promiſed Reſurrec- 
tion. Thus the New Teſtament informs 
us that in Adam all die; in Chriſt all 
ſhall be made alive, 1 Cor. 15, 22, and 
in another place it ſays, if by one man's 


offence death reigned by one, much more 


they which receive abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteouſneſs ſhall 
reign in life by one, Jeſus Chriſt; Rom. 
12, 18. Nothing it was thought could be 
a clearer definition than this of the pe- 
culiar operation and effect of each; by 
the Fall all were condemned to death, 


by 
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by the Redemption all will be raiſed 


again to life; accordingly it muſt be thro 


the ſpecial grace of the latter, if any 


ſuch there were, that mankind could have 


any hope of future reſtitution ; without 
it everlaſting inſenſibility or extinction 


after the preſent ſtate would have been 


the neceſſary portion of the whole 
human race. 


Such was the ſuppoſed doctrine of Re- 
velation, and reaſon (it was ſaid,) could 
not urge any ſold objection to it; for 
eternal life was not originally a debt 
due from the Creator to the ſpecies, 
their title to it could be only founded 


on the gracious covenant conferred upon 


them ; the condition of which being, bro- 
ken, the grant was forfeited, conſequent- 
ly became ſubje& to the diſcretion of the 
Donor. The continuance of our being 
afterward was as much a matter of Di- 


vine free-will and bounty, as the firſt 


formation of it ever was; and the thread 


of life might on this. occaſion have either 
; been 
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been curtailed or n deſtroyed at 
pleaſure, even the preſent ſtate could 
not of right have been required, much 
leſs could there be any title left to im- 
mortality in man; when not only the 
fundamental law on which it was given 
was ſubverted, but nature was made in- 
ſufficient likewiſe for the performance 
of that compleat obedience it was ori- 
ginally framed and fitted for. And this 
life notwithſtanding all its frailties and 
imperfections is abundantly preferable 
to nom exiſtence, which is evident from 
the unwillingneſs of moſt to part with 
it, however ſorely they ſometimes com- 
plain of it; but in ſuperadding to it the 
poſſibility of regaining everlaſting glory 
through Jeſus Chriſt was manifeſted a 
ſtupendous inſtance and amazing act of 
favour, (not only beyond reach of claim, 
but even of expectation without expreſs 
OOTY after wa had happened. 


Such is the wann work and ſupport 
of this e which, it muſt be 
'B confeſſed 


. — aro 
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confeſſed is highly plauſible on principles 


of Revelation, and much more tolerable 
in reaſon than the Calviniſtical. There 


1s no danger of Purgatory here, nor 1s. 
the conſequence of extinction after this 


life by any means ſo horrid as that of 
everlaſting torment to all men without 
Redemption; there is however very con- 
ſiderable difficulty remaining, while with- 
out the intervention of a Saviour we 
are forced to renounce the neceſſity of 
a diſtributive juſtice in another world, 
and conſequently, all pretenſions of nature 
on its own account to a due diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice in this. Deiſts ſtill 
maintain their ground very advantageouſly 
againſt believers, while the latter are thus 
obliged to repreſent Revelation in direct 


hoſtility with Reaſon, which they are in ge- 


neral proud of affirming to be only a con- 
firmation of it. At this rate the Scripture 
teaches, that there is no foundation for exe 


pecting a future ſtate without the ſacrifice 


of our Saviour, while the voice of nature 
Grongly urges it to be a matter ſoindiſpen- 
ſable 


. 
fable in itſelf, that without it an indelible 
blot would lie on tlie moral government of 
the creation. Nor is this the ſenſe of 
Deiſts only, but of the wiſeſt and beſt men 
that have ever lived ſince the foundation of 
the world; indeed Divines themſelves as 
earneſtly inſiſt upon it on the ſubject of a 
future ſtate, however they forget the prin- 
ciple in their manner of explaining Chriſt's 
ſatisfaction, and when they are contending 
ſeparately for a Redemption. It has ever 
appeared highly conſonant to the Reaſon 
of mankind, that God, being a ſupremely 
- _ wiſe and holy Governor, cannot but con- 
fider it as a fundamental point of his admi- 
niſtration to ordain a difference between 
his ſervants, agreeable to their obſervance 
of the obligations he has laid them under. 
That this ſacred rule however prevails not 
in the preſent ſtage of Providence is too 
notorious to need any proof; virtue 1s in- 
deed in its natural tendency the way to 
happineſs, and vice to miſery ; yet experi- 
enceinfallibly aſſures us, that the direction 
of theſe different paths is frequently bro- 
BY ken 
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ken and diverted by a variety of external 
means and interfering cauſes. The proſ- 
perity or miſery of individuals is in the 
event found very unequal to their good or 
evil conduct ; numbers of the virtuous fail 
of the proper advantages of their obedi- 
ence, and ſuffer manifoldly on its account ; 
while multitudes of the wicked not only 
avoid the natural penalties of fin, but 
flouriſh highly in its practice and by its 
means. And is it to be preſumed of an all- 
wiſe and perfect Ruler that he will ſuffer 
this to be the final iſſue and event of 
things! ? That his cognizance of the moral 
conduct of his creatures can be ultimately 
ſo unſuitable and indiſcriminate? The 
concluſion is abſolutely incompatible with 
the credit of ſuch high and exalted attri- 
butes in the Sovereign Being; who may 
indeed, defer a due propriety of diſtribu- 
tion for a ſeaſon; but being as he is, can- 
not ſuperſede it utterly; while he has ſuch 
perfections in himſelf, and there is demon- 
ſtrably ſuch imperfection in the courſe of 
Providence as to this great eſſential, it is 
equally 
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| equally evident that the matter muſt and 


will be rectified hereafter as that it exiſts at 
preſent, 


In oppoſition to this, it is ſometimes 
argued by Divines, that where there has 
been deficiency of obedience, there can be 
no proper title to reward; that the whole 
world has by ſin become more or leſs ob- 
noxious, conſequently has loſt all claim to 
Divine approbation on the plea of its o. 
ſufficiency, and can have nothing but the 
poſitive aſſurance of mercy to depend 
upon. Nothing, ſay they, but perfect in- 
nocence can qualify man in himſelf for Di- 
vine acceptance, and this is what no perſon 
ſince the fall has had any pretenſions to; 
indeed, ſo far have all departed from it, 
that the beſt perhaps may have much more 
cauſe to dread the puniſhment due to their 
ſins, than to require any exalted recom- 
pence for their virtue. Should God be ex- 
treme to mark what is done amiſs, ſhould 
he proceed to a ſtrict trial with his ſer- 
* who could abide his judgment, what 

individual 
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individual could be juſtified in his ſight? 
The great variety and multitude of 
tranſgreſſions that every individual muſt 
be conſcious of would be enough to 
humble all ſuch arrogant conceit of merit, 

and rather diſpoſe him to.deprecate than 
challenge the event of Judgment. Who 
can deny that puniſhment is due to fin 
as well as reward to virtue? The one 
muſt be as obnoxious as the other is 
meritorious, and ſince of the beſt it can 
be only faid, that they have not been 
altogether as bad as others, but muſt be 
confeſſed that they labour under great 
arrears of obligation; ſuch conſideration 
ſheuld ſend them humble to the blood 
of Chriſt, and make them joyful to re- 
ceive any appointed means of atonement 
for the blots of their moſt accompliſhed 
lives. Let innocence, ſays Biſhop Sher- 
lock be your outward garment, and 
purity your inward; let not your eye 
** glance upon the large poſſeſſions of your 
* neighbour, nor ſo much as one thought 
4 wander toward his wife or daughter; 


let 
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* let your heart be the fountain of un- 
* bounded love and goodneſs, and the 
grave of malice and revenge, where all 
injuries and affronts, all reſentments 
* ſhall be buried, and be as if they were 
not; and when you have gained this 

experimental evidence from yourſelf of 

* the innocence and goodneſs of nature, 

it will then be time to ſet up for a 
* patron of her cauſe, and to aſſert her 
« right to heaven upon the footing of 
* native righteouſneſs; till then at leaſt, 
* how innocent ſoever you may ſuppoſe 
others, yet for your own ſake wiſh 
there may be a Redemption for ſinners ; 
that God may viſit the world not in 
« juſtice, but in mercy.” [Vol. 4; Dil- 
| courſe 3, Page 98. | 


It will not be pretended that any man 
can lay claim to ſuch ſpotleſs purity 
and perfection, nor 1s 1t perhaps a pro- 
per method of proceeding upon the ſub- 
ject to appeal to each individual on the 
ſufficiency of his own merit ; it is rather 

an 


18 
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an argument ad modeſtiam than addreſs 


to reaſon, and ſeems much more calcu- 
lated at beſt to work upon his fears. and 


apprehenſions than to convince his un- 


derſtanding. Whoever examines duly | 
into the account of his moral conduct, 


will certainly find ſufficient cauſe to hum- 


ble him in his 1dea of his own excellence, 
and there are few who could think from 
thence of claiming any extraordinary re- 
ward of virtue beyond what they enjoy at 
preſent. But this is not the conſideration 
now before us; the point to be determined 


1s not what any individual might preſume 


to claim on his own perſonal account, but 
what 1s the proper rule of adminiſtration 
or moſt worthy conduct of Providence, for 
the world in general; there are many things 
that may juſtly be expected of the ſupreme - 
Being from the ſtate of mankind at large, 
which 1t would be the higheſt preſumption 
for any man to arrogate from his own par- 
ticular conſequence or merit. In anſwer 
then to the foregoing deſcription of obedi- 
ence, we ſhall not offer to deny that all are 

* 
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far diſtant from it, and that there is great 
imperfection in the lives of the moſt up- 


right when compared with it; but how can. 


ſuch abſolute purity be required as the in- 


diſpenſable condition of acceptance, or 
inſiſted on as the proper rule of trial, 
where all are ſinners, and evil is ſup- 


poſed to be inevitably ſeated in the frame 
and conſtitution of their nature? That 
this is no way qualified for complete 


perfection in point of intellectual ability 


or moral; that it is utterly impoſſible 
man ſhould never err, by no means 
probable that he will but ſeldom, and 


that nothing better can be expected even 


from the unhappy ſtate and circumſtances 
of his being, are points acknowledged 
by all; eſpecially by thoſe who inſiſt 
upon the moſt abſolute neceſſity of obe- 
dience. Can we then ſuppoſe. a rule 
impracticable and yet required? Is it 
conſiſtent with the idea of a perfe& 
ruler to eſtabliſh ſuch conditions of ſer- 
vice as none of his creatures are able 


to perform, and for unavoidable deficiency 
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to deny all encouragement to ſuch vir- 
tuous efforts or attainments as they are 
capable of making?. Except the inade- 
quate and irregular rewards of nature, 
will he place thoſe that are ſincere and 
faithful in proportion to their powers on 
the ſame footing with the moſt inveterate 
and hardened rebels? Such conduct can 
advance no other cauſe but vice and uni- 
verſal anarchy, it would amount to nothing 
leſs than an abdication of the reins of 
government, and mult deſtroy all ties of 
allegiance to the Supreme Being whatlſo- 
ever. On ſuppoſition of this inflexible 
and rigid rule, all are equally by nature 
outlaws of the Divine regard, whether 
guilty only of the lighteſt and feweſt 
lreſpaſſes, or of the moſt numerous and 
black tranſgreſſions; the ſame ſentence 
falls on inevitable imperfection and ſur- 
priſe, as on the moſt groſs depravity and 
corruption; in ſhort, except the inſuffi- 
cient diſtinction mentioned, there 1s the 
fame blank of hope portended to the 
moſt upright, and of vengeance to the 
| moft 
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moſt abandoned that are capable of exift- 
ence. That complete obedience ſhould 
be required of creatures that are duly 
framed for its performance may indeed 
be juſt and reaſonable ; but that it ſhould 
be inſiſted on or expected from ſuch 
as are far gone in their original from the 
power thereof, is altogether as incongru- 
ous ; a due diſpenſation for the infuth- 
ciency of the latter being as neceſſary 
for the ſupport of any obedience in them, 
as the ſtricteſt requiſition can be for the 
preſervation of abfolute perfection in the 
former. In fact, whatever the creatures 
are whom God ordains or tolerates, it 
ſeems highly expedient in itſelf that he 
ſhould deal with them as they are, rule 
in conformity to their nature ; that he 
ſhould accept a reaſonable inſtead of 
_ exacting an impoſſible obedience, and not 
by inſiſting inexorably on what cannot 
be done, withold all due diſtinction 
between the ſeveral degrees of vice and 
virtue that they may be capable of. 


8 It 
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Tt anſwers no end to ſay that this is 
ordained through Chriſt, the diſpyte not 
being about the certainty of a' future 
ſtate of rewards as well as puniſhments, 
in which revelation and reaſon both 
agree; but concerning the ground of 
its expectation, in which they are made 
materially to differ ; the former being un- 
derſtood to ſignify that mankind would 
have been born to everlaſting perdition 
without atonement, while the latter main- 
tains a future ſtate to be highly expedient 
from the preſent, and on account of that 
very imperfection of nature which is 
urged againſt it. 


Various are the attempts to reconcile 
the different principles, and ſome are for 
allowing that there was room for hope 
in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments but not aſſurance; that there were 
conſiderable reaſons for it, but as con- 
ſiderable ones againſt it; ſufficient to 
excite uncertainty and doubt but not 


deſpair, and to darken the proſpect of 
acce * 
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acceptance but not deſtroy it. Their 
manner of balancing between both ſides 

of the queſtion, and ſhifting alternately 
from one to the other without recon- 

ciling them in the leaſt together, is ſo 

curious, and there are ſuch ſtriking inſtan- 
ces of this in Biſhops Coneybear and Sher- 
lock, that I muſt beg leave to exhibit ex- 
tracts from them, tho' of ſome length, on 
this occaſion. It will ſerve to ſhew that I 
have not been combating with difficulties 
of my own raiſing, and do not miſrepre- 
ſent the moſt eminent Divines when I 
charge them with the utmoſt inconſiſtency 
and confuſion upon the ſubject. 


The propoſition of Biſhop Coneybear is, 
that man 1s of himſelf incapable of doing 
any thing ſufficient to repair the miſchief 
which his {in hath cauſed ; therefore on this 
footing only muſt remain without comfort, 
without hope. | Vol. 2. ſer. 4. page 132. 


The ſubſtance of what he ſays on it is, 
That there arc only two ways men have 


hitherto 
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hitherto thought of for their relief; which 
are the ſacrifice of Beaſts and Reformation. 
As to the former, what the Apoſtle ſays 
by Divine authority may be concluded 
even by common reaſon, it is impoſſible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats could 
take away ſin. Their greateſt hopes muſt 
have been built upon the efficacy of re- 
pentance, and for this indeed, ſomething 
ſpecious at firſt ſight may be ſaid. This is 
acceptable on its own account, and the 
whole that man is capable of doing in ſuch 
circumſtances ; but then it ſhould be con- 
ſidered at the ſame time, that man as 
God's creature is under an indifpenſable 
obligation to obey him always. As every 
faculty of ours is derived from God, ſo 
ought it at all ſeaſons to be conſecrated to 
his ſervice ; had man continued innocent 
and never in any caſe offended, he would 
{till have continued under an obligation 
to ſerve and obey God; therefore what 
would have been but the duty of the ſaint 
can make no atonement for the ſinner. Our 


acceptance then on the footing of repent- 
ance 
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ance only is juſtly to be feared, or at leaſt 
ſuſpected; and we may reaſonably cry out, 
how ſhall we eſcape from the wrath to come. 


Notwithſtanding this (he adds in the 
next propoſition) a perſuaſion always hath 
obtained that God will forgive ſin ; conſe- 
quently that ſome method has been contri- 
ved, whateverthat method might be, where- 
by ſuch forgiveneſs may be vouchſafed con- 
ſiſtently with the regard due to the intereſt 
of virtue and the divine dignity. Wath- 
out this how miſerable muſt have been the 
condition of mankind! To be conſcious 
of ſins which deſerve a puniſhment they 
are altogether incapable of avoiding, muſt 
have plunged them into utter deſpair, have 
diſappointed the enjoyment of any good 
in life, and inſtead of bringing them to 
God in the way of worſhip and obedience, 
have kept them at the utmoſt diſtance from 
him ; for who would, or indeed could ap- 
ply to God, while he was ſuppoſed to 
be inexorable? And yet God was worſhip- 
ed in ſome ſenſe or other by the whole 
race 
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race of man, his favour was entreated and 
his diſpleaſure deprecated. Had it not 
been ſuppoſed that the ſins of men did not 
ſo ſeparate between them and their God as 
to render all communications impoſſible 
between them, might they not have argued 
thus ? Why is not the puniſhment which is 
never to be remitted immediately executed 
upon us, and every capacity of doing more 
miſchief by future ſins prevented? How is 
it that a power is any longer entruſted to us, 
| Which we are incapable of uſing but to the 
detriment of ourſelvesandothers; which we 
cannot apply to any good purpoſe, which 
wicked men will certainly apply to a bad 

one? Such an abſolute deſpair muſt pro- 
duce at once the moſt conſummate miſery 
and wickedneſs. But inſtead of taking 
any ſuch view of their condition; did they 
not conſider themſelves as in a ſtate of 
trial? As making this life a preparation for 
a better, and qualifying themſelves for the 
| favour of God hereafter? And yet they, 

as well as we were ſenſible, that they were 
incapable of acting an uniform and perfect 


[ES 
part, were liable to frequent failings, and 
committed on many occaſions offences 
of a more heinous nature. But had 
thought themſelves abſolutely ups 
able, what encouragement could they 
have to take one further ſtep in virtue ? 
Or how could they beg for that forgive- 
neſs which they never hoped for? 


Hope then they did and hope they 
might, but there 1s a great deal of differ- 
ence between hope and aſſurance. Pro- 
bability there was from the conſiderations 
before ſuggeſted, but abſolute certainty 
there could be none without an expreſs 
declaration of God concerning it. And 
the reaſon is plainly this, goodneſs is not 
a diſpoſition to communicate all poſſible 
good, but only ſuch as is fit and pro- 
per to be communicated. How far there- 
fore goodneſs is concerned to pardon ſin 
upon repentance and reformation cannot 
be concluded from the meer conſideration 
of goodneſs itſelf; we are obliged to 
ee a further enquiry and to conſider 

R whether 


1 
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whether it be fit and proper ſo to do. 


But can meer human reaſon ſufficiently 
determine upon this point? Or are Wwe 


judges of all that it 1s fit and proper for 


God to do? In ſome inſtances indeed 
we may pronounce. on fitneſs, in / theſe 
for example; as God is the Supreme 
Governor of the world, it is fit that his 
authority ſhould be ſufficiently ſupported; 
as virtue is the right ſtate of every rational 


being, it is fit the cauſe of it ſhould be 
maintained, and if theſe are once violated, 


it is fit they ſhould be fully vindicated. 
But alas! theſe fitneſſes apparent to every 
one are againſt us. Man hath ſinned, can- 
not of himſelf repair the miſchief of his ſin, 
or prove that it can be repaired at all, 
at leaſt otherwiſe than by his puniſhment. 
Here then things darken upon us again 
and leave us in ſad perplexity; however, 
they do not entirely exclude hope, tho 
we cannot for certain ſay ſin will be 


pardoned, neither do we perceive by any 


certain arguments that it will not. A way 
there may be to reconcile this with every 
divine 
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divine attribute, to illuſtrate juſtice and 
mercy together, to confirm authority, 
gain reverence to law, and to repair in 
the moſt ample manner the miſchiefs which 
our ſin hath cauſed.” | Thus far Biſhop 
Coney bear. ] 


Scarce was there ever a more ſtriking 
inſtance of arguing forward and back- 
ward, of changing from one fide of a 
queſtion to the other, and leaving them 
at laſt in the utmoſt contradiction than 
the foregoing; it is really to be hoped 
that the divine attributes of juſtice and 
mercy, with the ' doctrines of original 
Judgment and Redemption that relate to 
them, are capable of being better recon- 
ciled together than theſe arguments; if 
they are not, there can be no harmony 
at all between them. 


His lordſhip ſets out with obferving 
that the only ground of hope men had 
to build upon for forgiveneſs was the 
efficacy of repentance, for which indeed 

Rs ſomething 
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ſomething ſpecious at firſt ſight might be 
ſaid; yet that the contrary was juſtly 
to be fear od, at leaſt ſuſpected, and men 
had reaſon to cry out, how ſhall we flee 
from the wrath to come? 


This he ſtrangely undermines however 
in the next propoſition, by ſaying, that 
notwithſtanding it, a perſuaſion always 
hath obtained, that God would forgive 
fin, men did both hope and might, 
probability was on their fide ; all which 
he again ſubverts by aſſerting, that how 
far goodneſs is concerned to pardon fin 
cannot be concluded from the conſider- 
ation of itſelf alone, that we are not 
Judges of what is fit and proper to be 
done, except in certain inftances which 
are all againſt us; and from whence tis 
plain that man cannot of himſelf repair - 
the miſchief of his ſin, or prove that it 
was capable of being repaired at all, at 
leaſt any other way than by his puniſh- 


How. 


( a) 
Ho then could there be any proba- 
bility that God would pardon fin, when 
there were only uncertain conſiderations 
for it on- which men could not deter- 
mine, but ſo many apparent fitneſſes 
- againſt it on which they might? The 


latter were not only ſufficient in this 
caſe to counteract the former, but to 
overbalance them, to darken hope, but 
to exclude it; and the perſuaſion which 
he ſays ever hath obtained that God 
would pardon fin, was not only a ground- 
leſs but preſumptuous expectation. The 
principles on which he aſſerted that men 
both did and might hope for forgiveneſs 


muſt have been far worſe than precarious, 


when according to the laſt account, there 


were ſo much more weighty and deciſive 


arguments againſt them. 


But it muſt be confeſſed that Biſhop 


Sherlock has outdone Biſhop Coneybear 
in inconſiſtency on this head; I ſhall 
therefore introduce him at preſent before 
I conclude with the latter, becauſe his 

argument 
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argument lies more connected with the 
foregoing than with any other matter I 
ſhall animadvert upon. He ſays, vol. 4. 


diſcourſe 3, page 96, * Some I know 


contend that it may be proved from the 
mercies and goodneſs of God, that he 
will forgive ſinners. If fo, there can be 
no fuch thing as Natural Religion; for 
it is demonſtrable from the juſtice of 
God, that he muſt reward virtue and 
puniſh vice; and if it be demonſtrable 
too from his mercy that he muſt forgive 
fin, then Natural Religion includes - the 
greateſt contradiction in nature, viz. that 
| fin neceſſarily muſt and neceſſarily muſt 
not be puniſhed. If you ſay only that 
it is probable that a merciful God will 
pity the folly and weakneſs of human 
kind, and recede from the ſtrictneſs of 
juſtice 'in his dealings with them, ſo ſay 
we too; but probability cannot infer 
neceſſity, and if it be not neceſſary that 
he ſhould do it, it muſt then depend 
upon his will whether he will do it or 
not; and your hopes and your religion 

muſt 


( 


muſt be reſolved, not into the evidence 
of nature, but into the evidence of free 
grace, which evidence can be no other 
than Revelation.“ ö 


1 ſhall not contend at preſent in oppo- 


ſition to his lordſhip, that there can be no 


ſuch thing as Natural Religion, if i it cannot 
be proved from the mercies and goodneſs 
of God that he will forgive ſinners, ſince 
all mankind are ſuch; or that in this caſe 
there can be no ſuch thing as virtue 
to be rewarded, but only vice to be 
taken account of in the world. This has 
been very ſufficiently argued by Biſhop 
Coneybear before, if not by myſelf; I 
ſhall therefore only aſk, how can it be 
probable that a merciful God- will pity 
the folly and weakneſs of mankind, and 
recede from the ſtrictneſs of juſtice in 
his dealings with them, when it cannot 
be proved from his mercy and goodneſs 
that he will forgive ſinners? Yea, when 
the contrary is demonſtrable, and if ſuch 


forgivench could be proved, Natural 
Religion 
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Religion muſt include the greateſt of all 
contradictions, viz. that fin neceſſarily 
muſt and neceſſarily muſt not be puniſh- 
ed? Never was there perhaps a greater 
contradiction than the preſent; it even 
outdoes Biſhop Coneybear on probability 
and moral fitneſs, to ſuppoſe the former 
capable of n againſt demonſtration. 


Let us now return to what Biſhop 
Coneybear ſays of a perſuaſion having ever 
obtained that God would forgive fin ; con- 
fſequently that ſome method hath been 
contrived, - (whatever that method might 


be) whereby it Ry" be done e = 
with juſtice. 


I anſwer, there could be no probability 
of any method whereby forgiveneſs might 
be vouchſafed beyond the propriety and 
meetneſs of the thing itfelf; and if the 
Heathens could not have any ſufficient 
hope of . pardon on its own account, they 
could not on any other account or con- 
tideration whatſoever. On the contrary, 
Ce | wy if 


6 
* they 1 were incapable of 27 certainty 
from the reaſonableneſs of the thing, 
they muſt have been much farther from 
ſatisfaction with regard to it in purſuance 
of any extraordinary circumſtances to be 
fulfilled in its behalf. The neceſſity of 
ſuch ſtupendous means as the incarnation 
and death of the Son of God (which the 
Biſhop atterward explains the ſuppoſed 
method of forgiveneſs by) muſt, if they 
had any ſuch apprehenſion, have made 
the proſpect of pardon more remote; 
the impoſſibility of vouchſafing it without 
ſuch incumbrances annexed being a vaſt, 
additional obſtacle to its expectation, and 
inſtead. of affording the leaſt view of 
efficacy to repentance, excluding the moſt 
diſtant hope of any eſcape from puniſh- 
ment. For if Reformation could not be 
deemed ſufficient meerly to procure par- 
don, how could it be ſuppoſed adequate 
to obtain of God ſuch amazing con- 
ſiderations likewiſe i in order to its accom 
pliſhment! p | 


8 Accordingly, 
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. if we conſult 1280 on this 
occaſion we ſhall find, (notwithſtanding all 
the pretended fitneſſes to the contrary) 
| that the notion of a future ſtate for the re- 
ward of good men tho' imperfect, as well as 
puniſhment of bad men, ever has prevailed ; 
but the Heathens never had an idea of any 
thing like the neceſlity of the chriſtian ſatis- 
faction for a deliverance from the preſent 
death ; unleſs the ſacrifice of beaſts, which 
was very juſtly exploded by the Biſhop 
in the beginning, may be reckoned ſuch. 


Nor is this more agreeable to the ap- 
prehenſion of Heathens than the doctrine 
itſelf of Scripture which informs us, that 
the means whereby Redemption was ac- 
compliſhed were infinitely above all human 
hope or imagination; we are there infalli- 
bly aſſured, that nothing ſimilar to ſuch 
interpoſition of the for of God in our 
behalf could have been ever thought 
of before this was revealed. It is very 
unlikely then that the occaſion of it ſhould 
be what men have entertained - the moſt 

| ſanguine 
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ſanguine hopes of in all ages, without the 
notion of any fuch expedient ; the appli- 
cation of fo extraordinary a method to the 
attainment of what has ever been a matter 


of ordinary expectation, is very juſtly 
liable to ſuſpicion. 8 


Neither can any thing be more prepoſt- 
erous (as well as in every other reſpect per- 
verſe) than to make the hope of pardon a 
preliminary to the proſpect of fatisfac- 
tion; it puts that which ſhould be laſt the 
firſt, and that which ſhould be firſt the laſt; 
for certainly the death of Chriſt ſhould not 
be preached through remiſſion of fin, but 
remiſſion of fin through the death of Chriſt; 
the expectation of atonement ſhould not 
be derived from that of forgiveneſs, but 
that of forgiveneſs from atonement. The 
preſent method then of leading men thro 
the hope of pardon to the idea of any fuch 
diſpenſation as the chriſtian inverts the or- 
der of things from the beginning, and lays 
the foundation on the ſuperſtrutture inſtead 


of the ſuperſtructure on the foundation ; 
Ss beſides 


5 


beſides deſtroying the very eſſence of Re- 
demption, which implies, that man muſt 
by nature have inevitably periſhed, and 
could have originally no proſpect of a 


deliverance but what proceeded from extra- 
ordinary aſſurance. 


This is the proper i of the Goſpel, 
as will be proved and reconciled in the 
ſequel; viz. that the condition of man 
was deſperate, hke that of the fallen An- 
gels, without Redemption ; there was no 
more poſſibility in the courſe of things of 


his recovery than theirs, the only differ- 


ence between the cataſtrophe of each 1s, 
that the fon of God aſſumed not the na- 
ture of Angels but the ſeed of Abraham. 
The foregoing ſcheme therefore of com- 
pounding between natural and - revealed 
Religion (by ſaying that there were 
ſufficient grounds to excite uncertain- 
ty and doubt but not defþparr, to diminiſh 
hope but not deſtroy it) can ſerve no pur- 
poſe but to confound them both. This 
it does effectually, by endangering the 


proſpect 


% 
proſpect of another life after this from the 
fundamental exigency of the thing; while 
at the ſame time it falls infinitely ſhort 
of Revelation which declares, that nothing 
could be more deplorable and hopeleſs 
in itſelf than the ſituation of man by 


nature, as well as diſtant from all poſſibi- 


lity of expectation than the W 
ien ts 8 85 [nh 
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. Neither can the exigency of a future ſtate 
in any other reſpe& be reconciled with 
that of the Chriſhan ſacrifice : but the 
neceſlity of either, ſo far as it is admitted, 
muſt for many different reaſons baniſh and 
exclude the other. It was obſerved of the 

probabilities and apparent fitneſſes before- 
mentioned that they are no way compati- 
ble or conſiſtent; if the one are right the 
other muſt be wrong, and it matters not at 
preſent what doubts or perplexities the 
Heathens may have been in concerning 
them, the proper conſideration is with us 
on which ſide truth is to be determined? 
Is there in reality any ground of expedi- 


ency 
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ency for a future ſtate in nature, or is there 
not? If there be, which is a point that 
very few Divines would chooſe entirely to 
deny, it cannot conſiſt with the neceſſity of 
atonement ; and accordingly we ſhall find, 
that the doctrines are no more to be recon- 

ciled with each other than the oppoſite ar- 
guments which are ſaid to lead to them. 

For it 1s an eſſential ſuppoſition of the fatiſ- 
faction that it was wholly voluntary both: 
in God and Chrift ; neither of them was 

upon any account obliged to beſtow it for 
the ſalvation of the world, but it was 

purely a free gift in each that can only be 

reſolved into the moſt extraordinary 

grace and mercy. As fuch then, how- 

ever neceſſary it might otherwiſe have 


been allowed in order to Salvation, it 


cannot conſiſt with what is a fundamen- 
tal law and obligation of the creation, 
which is preſumed to be the caſe of 
another life after this; the exigency of 
the latter cannot coincide with any fuch 
abſolute freedom and diſcretion of the for- 


mer. 
There 


. 


1 | 

There are many who would admit the 
neceſſity of a future ſtate as apparent 
beyond a doubt in reaſon, and at the ſame 
time contend for an equal neceſſity of the 
ſatisfaction ; but do not pretend that any 
thing like this could ever be thought of 

by the heathens, or can be apprehended 
now by Chriſtians; it being a matter 
of meer Revelation, which the human un- 
derſtanding cannot attain to any compre- 
henſion of. 


This is much more modeſt than the 
foregoing, but - the misfortune 1s that the 
miſteriouſneſs of the latter, which might 

have been very well ſubmitted to in this 
caſe is not the proper objection to it; 
its viſible repugnancy to the light of 
nature 1s the great difficulty that it labours 
under, fince either the obligation of ano- 
ther life after this, or the abſolute gift 
and grace of the ſatisfaction muſt be re- 
nounced. There is no way of reconciling 
them but by making diſtributive juſtice 
a point equally arbitrary with the atone- 

| : ment, 
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ment, or the atonement equally unavoid- 
able with a diſtributive juſtice; which is 
no leſs injurious to the value and im- 
portance than the bounty and benevolence 
of the ſacrifice in our behalf; beſides 


that 1t inverts, as I ſaid before, the order 
of e from the beginning. 


For at this rate the death of our Saviour 
15 made the neceſſary conſequence, inſtead 
of condition of our Salvation which it 
mould be; it cannot be a fundamental 
or preliminary thereof in ſuch caſe, but 
only a poſterior mean in order to an 
independant end, for which no extraor- 
dinary obligation is due on our part; 
Chriſt not being the author or original, 
but only an effential inſtrument of our 
Redemption, which could not have been 
avoided in itfell. A conſideration ſo high- 
ly derogatory from the meritoriouſneſs 
and condeſcenſion of his Sacrifice with 
the great duties on us reſulting from it, 
that men may almoſt as well renounce 
the doctrine totally as thus deplorably - 


dif, grace 


( 
diſgrace and ſtrip it of all the dignit7 


and honour due to it. 


Others have therefore "Jud recourſe to 
a diſtinction between a ſtate of immor- 
tality and retribution ; the latter of which 
(whatever title we may have to it) does 
not imply the former, ſince a ſhort du- 
ration may be ſufficient for a full redreſs 
of all the irregularity and confuſion of 
the preſent world. This they contend 1s | 
all that can be required as neceſſary, 
but infinitely inferior to that eternal king- 
dom and incorruptible crown of glory, 
whereof we are made capable in Chriſt. 
Here the reward is as remote from all 
poſſibility of expectation as the mean 
whereby it was procured, and may juſtly 
therefore be aſcribed to that extraordinary 
grace, without which there would have 
been no ſort of claim to any ſuch 
inheritance. © The meer notion of a 
Retribution, ſays Dr. Stebbing, does not 
involve that of Eternity, becauſe a tem- 
porary: Retribution may ſerve to juſtify 
E | God's 
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God's Providence, for any thing we can 
ſay to the contrary; One ſtage of being 
after this, of like or even leſs duration 
would perhaps ſet all irregularities right. 
Whence, he afterwards adds, we may ſee 
the vanity of. that pretence of unbelievers, 
that the Goſpel offers us nothing more than 
meer natural Religion.” [| See Stebbing's 
Chriſtianity juſtified on the Scripture 
foundation, pages 82 and 94. ] 


It cannot be denied that there is great 
diſproportion between the reward which 
is offered us in Chriſt, and what is to be 
expected from the preſent inequality of 
retribution; and that whoever claim a 
crown of everlaſting righteouſneſs for the 
ſervice of the moſt upright here as much 
over value the diſtinction neceſſary, as 
thoſe depreciate it who deny that there is 
any due to men after the leaſt failure or 
imperfection of obedience. The proper 
objection however is not that Revelation 
does not promiſe more through the grace 

a of 
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of Chriſt than could otherwiſe be expected, 
but leſs without it; and that the con- 
dition of man is repreſented worſe on 
the footing of meer nature than can juſtly 
be ſuppoſed from reaſon. For there is 


not any reward in ſcripture inferior to 


immortality, and if there were, no Hypo- 
theſis ever yet prevailed that will admit 


it; the preſent in particular, which is the 


moſt moderate that has been hitherto 
adopted, expreſsly ordains all men to 
everlaſting extinction after this life with- 
out Redemption, which equally cuts 
them off from all proſpect of Immortality 
and Retribution. | 


Thus juſtice and mercy are at laſt but 
very indifferently reconciled together, 
and the two great oracles of natural and 
revealed Religion (which ſhould be uni- 
form and conſiſtent evidences of a future 
ſtate) aſſert it on ſuch jarring principles, 
that inſtead of confirming they confound 
the teſtimony of each other. 


IA For 
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For however they agree in inculcating 
the doctrine of another life, yet while 
they are thus in direct oppoſition as to 
the ground, this is almoſt as bad as if 
they differed in the concluſion. Men 
who are at fundamental variance in prin- 
ciples can never heartily concur in 
conſequences, and the preſent ſtate of 
natural and revealed Religion is like 
that of two witneſſes who aſſert the ſame 
thing in the end, but by ſuch contrary 
ways, that whatever credit is given to 
the one muſt neceſſarily be taken from 
the other, which excites diſtruſt and 
jealouſy of both. Or to come ſtill more 
nearly to the point, it is as when poſitive | 
and circumſtantial evidence are in flat 
contradiction ; which when united raiſe 
probability to its greateſt height, and afford 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction men are capable 
of obtaining ; but when at variance, are 
productive of the greateſt Ry 
and confuſion. 


Manifold 
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Manifold and immenſe has been the 
miſchief hereby occaſioned to Religion in 


general, and Revelation in particular; 


nothing could be matter of greater con- 
cern to the diſcerning friends, and tri- 
umph to the deſigning enemies of both. 


For it cannot but be obvious how much 


the cauſe of a future ſtate at large muſt 
labour in this caſe, and bad men have 
accordingly endeavoured to aggravate the 
breach by artfully ſupporting natural 
againſt revealed Religion ; under pretence 


indeed of maintaining reaſon, but in 


reality to undermine both the authority 
of this and Revelation; by promoting a 


difference between thoſe that ſhould be 


allies (like Philip of Macedon among the 


ſtates of Greece) and upholding the weak- 


eſt againſt the ſtrongeſt fide, in order to 
accompliſh their common ruin. Such 1 
doubt not has been the diabolic maxim 
of many on this occaſion, for unqueſtion- 
ably the beſt evidence of a future ſlate 
is an expreſs declaration of God himſelf 
concerning it. I have ſeen a quotation 

| from 
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from lord Bolingbroke, in which he very 
freely owns, that the certainty of another 
life depended chiefly on the ſcripture, 
which very well explains the motive of 
his | endeavours to undermine it; the 
moral preſumption of a future ſtate being 
a frail, inſufficient ground for the doctrine 
to reſt firmly on, if he could have ſub- 
verted the more powerful teſtimony of 
a direct Revelation from Heaven in its 
behalf. This when authenticated, places 
the matter beyond reach of doubt, but 
then the ſuppoſition of its authenticity 
may be ſtronger or weaker, as the account 
appears more or leſs agreeable to reaſon 
and the natural idea that men have of 
things ; therefore the repugnancy that has 
hitherto been - conſpicuous between the 
expoſitions of Revelation and original 
apprehenſions of mankind, has occaſioned 
many well-diſpoſed perſons who would 
have had no objection to either on ac- 


count of a future judgment, to think 
lightly of them both when they were 
thus at variance with each other. And 

this 


1 
this diſeſteem has been increaſed of the 
ſcripture in particular by the abundance 
of contention among its own advocates 
concerning it; ſome of whom have inſiſt- 
ed on the neceſſity of grace and ſatis- 
faction in excluſion of a retribution ; 'and 
others have with leſs ceremony maintained 
the latter in oppoſition to both the former; 
thus repreſenting either the doctrines of 
Redemption or the hopes of nature as 
groundleſs imaginations: while a third 
ſort have heightened the contradiction by 
aukward attempts to reconcile them, 
alternately aſſerting and denying both, 
and putting up and pulling down with 
each hand by turns. Deiſts muſt have 
more than doubly triumphed then, when 
Divines were not only thus divided againſt 
one another, but the ſame - perſons in 
the ſame breath againſt themſelves, and the 
ſcripture could not but be manifoldly injur- 
ed by ſuch inconſiſtency and prevarication. 
A proper reconciliation therefore of the 
fundamental points that are ſeemingly at 
ſuch eſſential variance, ſo as to unite the 
poſitive 
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poſitive and circumſtantial evidence of a 
future ſtate (and thereby all reaſonable 
perſons of whatever party or perſuaſion) 
muſt needs be a very acceptable ſervice 
to every real friend of natural and re- 
vealed Religion. The utility of the thing 
cannot be queſtioned, the only doubt is 
as to the poſſibility of its performance; 
of which there may juſtly remain ſome 
apprehenſion in the mind of the reader, 
after ſuch variety of attempts have failed 
concerning it. The plot has certainly 
been worked up to a ſufficient height, 
and the difhculty 1s on all ſides apparent, 
the danger 1s how the developement will 
anſwer. Let not the reader deſpair how- 
ever, the ſolution of the greateſt myſteries 
is ſometimes accompliſhed by the ſimpleſt 
methods, after the moſt extraordinary 
means have failed; and unaccountable as 
it may ſeem after what has paſſed how 
ſuch doctrines can be reconciled, yet I 
dare ſay it will appear in a ſhort time as 
furprizing, how they could have ſo long 
remained in oppoſition to each other. 
BOOK II. 
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S 
NEW HYPOTHESIS, FOR BETTER 
RECONCILIATION or REVELATION 
wit] REASON, 
CHAPTER I. 


On original Judgment and the manifold Grace 
pf our Deliverance perk nn 


* a F Ya of all ho 3 BD 
perplexity has conſiſted in the preſumption 


that this mortal ſlate is meerly the effect 


of Adam's fall, and not any way con- 
nected by nature with a Redemption. 
Men ' uſually conſider whatever enſued * 
upon his tranſgreſſion as an immediate 
execution of the penalty ordained, and 
the Redemption as altogether a diſtin& 
and- diſtant circumſtance ; toward which 
there was nothing done before the death 
of Chriſt, and which was co-temporary 
only- with the means of its accompliſh- 
ment. U In 


„ 
In this ſuppoſition there is much more 
error than I chooſe at preſent to encoun- 
ter; therefore to begin with the moſt 
reprehenſible and obvious I obſerve, that 
tho' the Tacrifice of Chriſt (whereby alone 
Redemption could be procured; was not 
fulfilled till many ages after man had incur- 
red the fate ordained ; yet the diſpenſation 
itſelf was ſrom the beginning. St. John 
ſpeaks of the Lamb as flain from the foun- 
dation of the world, 1. e. in the fixed pur- 
pole and deſign of God, who foreſaw what 
would enſue in Adam, arid had according- 
Iy provided the means of our ſalvation in 
Chriſt, long before the event that required 
the remedy ſubſiſted. St. Peter alſo men- 
fioning our redemption by the precious 
blood of Chrift as of a Lamb without ſpot 
or blemiſh adds, who verily was pre-ordain- 
ed before the foundation of the world, 
but manifeſt in theſe laſt times. I forbear 
to exhibit any mote proofs of this point, 
the misfortune having not conſiſted in the 
want of its being received but duly digeſt- 
ed and applied, which I now proceed to 
the performance of Our 


„ 

Our deliverance then not being at all 
unſettled, but fully reſolved upon before 
the world began; it is eaſy to imagine, that 
the Divine Being acted according to this 
original council and determination; and 
the ſuppoſition that we ſhould otherwiſe 
been born to this mortal ſtate, but after- 
ward been conſigned to periſh in the grave 
is by no means eſſential. On the other 
hand, ſince it appears that the preſent ſcene 
(when once ordained) requires another to 
ſucceed it; it is much more reaſonable to 
conclude, that if God had not been diſpo- 
ſed to vouchſafe our ranſom, he never 
would have permitted this ſhort-lived ſtate 
at all, than that he would have ſuffered it 
in the firſt place to exiſt, and afterward 
have denied the proper conſequence. In- 
ſtead then of conſidering the preſent life 
as meerly the effect of Adam's fall, I ſhould 
rather eſteem it a part and appurtenance of 
Redemption likewiſe ; ſince another eſtate 
appears the neceſſary conſequence of this 
when once allowed, but it certainly was in 
the Creator's option before the commence- 

2 men 
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ment of it (when our ſalvation was deter. 

mined) whether he would eſtabliſh ſuch an 
exigency for a future being by tolerating 
the condition of the preſent. 


This: general reaſoning is highly favour- 
ed by the original law in particular, 
whereby the fate of man was without 
Redemption to have been finally decided; 
which has been ſo often quoted that it 
may ſeem tautology to recite its ſaying 
to Adam concerning the tree of knowlege, 
the day that thou eateſt thereof thou 
ſhalt ſurely die; the actual accompliſh- 
ment of which (as the tranſgreſſion happen- 
ed before any iſſue born) muſt have equal- 
ly precluded all his poſterity from this life 
and the next. It is well known how- 
ever, that the letter has in- conformity 
with the contrary event been interpreted 
in a quite different manner, as if it 
ſignified not thou ſhalt die immediately, 
but only become liable to death, or 
mortal from that very inſtant ; and I can- 


not but produce on this occaſion another 
| very 
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very extraordinary inſtance of the inge- - 
nuity and pains men have been at to 
ſupport this interpretation. © The words 
in our verſion (ſays Mr. Stackhouſe) 
* ſeem to imply that on the day that 
“Adam ſhould eat of the tree of know- 
lege he ſhould die, which eventually 
* proved not ſo becauſe he lived many 
years after that; and therefore ſome 
% have well obſerved it ſhould be render- 
ed thou ſhalt deſerve to die without 
* remiſfion ; for the ſcripture frequently 
« expreſſes by the future not only that 
* which will but alſo that which ought 
*to come to paſs, to which there 
is a, very appoſite text 1ſt Kings, 
* 2. 37, Where Solomon ſays to Shimei; 
go not forth from thence, (viz. from 
% Jeruſalem) for in the day thou goeſt 
e out and paſſeſt over the brook Kidron 
thou ſhalt ſurely die, i. e. thou ſhalt 
* deſerve to die without remiſſion; for 
Solomon reſerved the power of puniſh- 
* ing him when he ſhould think fit, and 
in effect he did not put him to death 

* the 


8% 
the ſame day he tranſgreſſed, any more 
* than God did put Adam to death the 
* fame day that he diſobeyed in eating 
the forbidden fruit. This ſeems to be 
*a good ſolution (adds he) tho ſome 
« interpreters underſtand the prohibition 
© as if God intended thereby to denate 
* to Adam the deadly quality of the 
forbidden fruit, whoſe poiſon was ſo 
* exquiſite that on the very day he eat 
thereof it would certainly have deſtroyed 
* him, had not God's goodneſs interpoſed 
* and reſtrained its violence.” | Stack- 
houſe's Hiſtory of tae Bible, vol. 1. 
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With all due deference to the com- 
mentators I beg leave to obſerve, that .the 
laſt opinion ſeems to come . neareſt to 
the truth, and that there was no occaſion 
for the other ingenious ſubterfuge ; but 
it would have anſwered a much better 
purpoſe, had they ſtrictly adhered to the 
obvious meaning that Adam ſhould be 

deſtroyed W on his tranſgreſſion, 


and 


x 
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and attributed the deviation from this 
in the event to the Redemption obtain- 
ed by Jeſus Chriſt. That the original 


law had been antecedently ordained to 


be ſuperſeded through him, and that the 
diſpenſation was announced when God 
arrived to judge man for his offence 
are by no means new aſſertions ; but points 


acceded to by all who pay any regard to 
the doctrine of a Redemption. Men differ 


concerning the fate which the ſpecies would 
have ſuſtained without it; but that they 


have obtained ſome deliverance from the 


original decree by Chriſt, and that a rever- 
ſal of it in their behalf had been before 
determined, and was at this very time an- 
nounced, is what I ſhall not ſuppoſe at 


preſent to be doubted. How abſurd then 


in ſuch caſe, to ſtrain the meaning of 


words in order to reconcile the penalty of 


the law with the event that followed its in- 
fringement? This cannot be any way efſen- 
tial, but on the other hand may be highly 
detrimental, by confounding original con- 
demnation with a matter that the Redemp- 

tion 
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tion has a concern in ; and will actually be 


found the occaſion of all the difficulty on 
the preſent ſubject. Men have indefati- 


gably laboured to wreſt the law to an agree- 


ment with the conſequences of its tranſ- 
greſlion, leſt the Divine veracity ſhould 
ſuffer by the want of a {trict conformity 


in execution with the decree, forgetting 


that a diſpenſation from it had been previ; | 
ouſly reſolved upon in conſideration of 
ample amends to be afterwards made for 


this by Chriſt. Hereby has the cauſe of 


Redemption been moſt miſerably entangled 


and perplexed ; Divines inſiſting on the 


performance of ſtrict judgment where the 


doctrines of grace and ſatisfaction ſhould 
have been applied, and then again obtrud- 
ing theſe where there was no kind of room 
for them, or poſſibility of receiving them. 
The inſtant wherein they ſhould have been 
urged was overlooked, in which caſe it is 
no wonder they appeared ſo unaccount- 
able and aukward afterward ; if men are 
determined on maintaining rigid execution 
where mercy was vouchſafed, can it be 

any 
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1 any way aſtoniſhing that where they would 


find occaſion for grace and deliverance, 
they are neceſſarily oblige to ſeek for it 


in vain? 


g Inſtead of interpreting the law by. the 
event that followed upon tranſgreſſion, 
they . ſhould have interpreted the event 
by the diſpenſation that attended it ; but 


the great objection to this was the con- 


ſideration of death being at laſt inflicted 
which made them look on the time of 
its accompliſhment as immaterial, and the 
law as in effect fulfilled, while the thing 
itſelf denounced was in, reality and ſub- 
ſtance executed. I promiſe however to 
demonſtrate this in the ſequel to be en- 
tirely a falſe apprehenſion of the matter, 
and that however ſimilar the preſent 
death may be in form and ſound to 
that originally ordained, yet nothing can 
be more widely different in tendency and 
"deſign ; yea that it is as directly oppoſite 
| thereto in this reſpect as light can be to 
darkneſs. The deſtiny which our firſt 
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parents had to dread from their tranſgreſ- 


fion was proſcription from everlaſting 
life and happineſs, whereas the death 


which we are now adjudged to undergo | 


is not for the purpoſe of our removal 
from, but that of our renewal to them. 
In ſhort, the race could not have been 
reſtored in righteouſneſs without it ; for 
as there was a neceſſity for prolonging 
the life of their firſt parents after the 
fall for the propagation of a ſpecies, 
(which otherwiſe muſt have been buried 
in perdition with them) ſo was there an 
equal exigency for the mortality of 
mankind after the corruption of their 
nature, that ſin might not for ever have 
dominion over them. As without a re- 
prieve of Adam his poſterity could not 
have been born, ſo without a diſſolution 
of their preſent nature they could not 
have been recovered from the effect of 
his tranſgreſſion; death was therefore 
equally expedient with an immediate 
reſpite and future reſurrection, and purely 
ordained in mercy. and forgiveneſs with 
them, The 


8 

The full illuſtration of this, which 
ſtrikes at the root of the contrary int er- 
pretation, muſt be reſerved for the ſequel 
in the mean while I aſſume the liberty 
of aſſerting that the diſpenſation from 
inſtant death to Adam was altogether as 
much (tho' not ſo important) a departure 
from the law, as the promiſe of a releaſe 
from abſolute deſtruction. It is certain 
that when God arrived to judge man 
for his tranſgreſſion, the latter had no 
more reaſon to imagine he ſhould hve 
after it a day than he had te conclude 
he ſhould be raifed again from death, 
till he heard the decree that paſſed. His 
ſituation was like that of a criminal tot- 
tering on the brink of the Tarpeian rock, 
without any more hope of reſpite than 
recovery from the dire effect of preci- 
pitation; the one was altogether as much 
beyond poſſibility of expectation to Adam 
as the other, and I chooſe to aſcribe 
them both to the bounty of our Redemp- 
tion as well becauſe they both are 
equally deviations from the law, as that 

X 2 


. 
it will be extremely hard to give any 
tolerable ſolution of this life without 
ſuppoſing it ordained in order to a foun- 
dation for a better. Reaſon very ſtrongly 
urges that the former could properly be 
deſigned only for the latter, nor does 
Revelation leſs emphatically aſſert the ſame 


when it repreſents, that the moment this 
life was eſtabliſhed another was by in- 


violable covenant entailed upon it. When 


then the preſent ſtate lay equally beyond 
reach of expectation from the law with 
a reſurrection, and is likewiſe ſo eſſentially 
connected both by nature and promiſe 
with it, what more apparent than that 
it was equally a meaſure appertaining to 
Redemption, and a ſtep toward the pro- 
motion of this? What God hath thus 
manifoldly joined together let no man 
ever preſume to put aſunder. 


This ſhould have been the concluſion 
notwithſtanding death, and I cannot but 
think that Philoſophers have made a much 
better uſe of reaſon than Divines of 
Revelation 
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Revelation in this particular; the former 
of whom have commonly from the meer 
light of nature determined the preſent 
life a probation for a better, whatever 
diſſolution the human being may ſenſibly 
appear to undergo; whereas the latter 
have been ſo miſguided by a cloud of 

original condemnation that they have 
totally miſtaken the intention of this 
mortal ſtate, tho' they had many more 
conſiderations to enlighten them than the 
Philoſophers with regard to it. For in 
the firſt place the inſtitution of the pre- 
ſent life with the apparatus of ſo many 
extraordinary circumſtances as attended it 
to Adam was evidently eccentric, after 
ſo ſingular a denunciation that on the 
day he eat of the forbidden fruit he 
ſhould ſurely die. Who inſtead of its 
immedate execution could have antece- 
dently imagined any thing like ſuch a 
long train of appointments as ſucceeded? 
viz. increaſe of iſſue as well as ſorrow 
in travail and ſubjection to the woman; 
barrenneſs of ſoil with toil and trouble 
in 


in general to the man, &c? Theſe have 


death that followed ; nor could I ever con- 


cumſtances ordained with it being neceſſary 


'( age 


always appeared to me far-fetched, and 
foreign to what might have been expected 
from the law, notwithſtanding the event of 


ceive how that which ſeemed to pronounce 
perſonal perdition only to thoſe who ſhould 
offend againſt it could be conſtrued to im- 
ply ſo many extraordinary pains and penal- 
ties (as the conſequences above-mentioned 
were ſuppoſed to be) to millions who had 
no concern in its tranſgreſſion. In the 
ſame light I make no doubt it has appeared 
to others, till their natural ſenſe was over- 
born by the neceſſity they apprehended of 
interpreting the law by the event, and by 
the ſyſtematical interpretations that were 
founded on this. Thus much at leaſt I 
ever thought before I had any notion of 
the uſe I now intend to make of the tem- 
porary reprieve to-Adam, and much more 
before I had any idea of all the other cir- 


proviſions meerly for the good of this liſe 
and qualifications of it for a better, which 
is 


1 


is the true conſideration of them. But 
omitting this which may not be ſo obvious 
at preſent, it is ſufficiently ſurpriſing, that 
Divines ſhould not conceive the deſign of 
the preſent ſtate in general, when beſides 
the apparent exigency of another from it 
(the light of which they had in common 
with the philoſophers) they had alſo its ob- 
vious eccentricity from original  condem- 
nation coupled with a poſitive promiſe of a 
renovation at the very inſtant of its inſtitu- 
tion. This was, as I may ſay, the expreſs 
original charter of its foundation; ſo far is 
Revelation from diſcountenancing the juſt 
hopes of nature, that the firſt dawn there- 
of which ever was afforded is the ſtrongeſt 
ſupport and confirmation of them. 


In order then to conclude what would 
have been the fate of man from violation 
of the firſt decree, let us not be guided 
by what was apparently foreign to it, 
expreſsly attended with a diſpenſation from 
it, and in all probability done entirely on 
this account; but by what the oracle of 
| " 
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the law whereby he was to be judged de- 


clared concerning hum. | This ſhould be in- 


terpreted by nothing but itſelf and what 


originally to be expected from it, whence 


it will appear more poſitive for his imme- 
diate than final death; one of which 1 


denounces in the ſtrongeſt terms, but 
leaves the other to be underſtood, which 


laſt however was never queſtioned by any _ 
who had the leaſt faith of a Redemption. 


And tho' it would be ridiculous to inſiſt 
upon the firſt in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe as that man 
could not ſubſiſt a day after his tranſgreſ- 
fion; yet I think it requiſite to conclude, 
that his deſtruction would certainly have 
been before any event ſucceeded that might 
entail the exigency of a renovation. Ac- 
cordingly our firft parents having fallen 
before any offspring born that might inhe- 


rit their corruption, and involve all the 


conſequences of this mixed Rate, (which 
would have been highly improper to be 
ſuffered without a further diſpenſation) no 
fuch iſſue would have ever been permitted. 
There would have been no ſuſpenſion of 

the 
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the lay for _—_ to 3 to an im- 
proper fate, or ſuſtain any actual evil in 
con unction with thelt guilty' 
the contrary, theſe having ſinned while 
there were none beſides themſelves in being 
would have periſhed before any offspring 
proceeded from them; "whereby all man- 
Kind would have been deftroyed' in their 

original and human nature have had a final 
ego in a ts time bag: its firſt bor. 
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It is ſaid indeed in 4 New Teſtaineht 
that in Adam all die, in Chriſt all ſhall be 
made alive; which ein to afcribe this 
ſhort-lived ſtate excluſively to our firſt pa- 


rents, and the Reſurrection only to dur 8 


Saviour. The neceſſary implication how- 
eyer of the paſſage is not that our preſent 
condition ever would have been without a 
Redemption likewiſe, but only that the fall 
was the firſt circumſtance that occaſioned 
it, or that mortality is the effect we tow 
ſuſtain n thereby and ſhould” not have un- 


de rgone without Ve. On the other hand the 
1 © © Refurreftion 
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Reſurrection ſtands particularly attributed 
to Redemption, not becauſe it is the only 


thing belonging to it, but the great end and 
bleſſing of it; in ſhort the conſummation 


of our deliverance is here put for the 


whole of it, to which this mortal ſtate is 


only a ſubordinate mean or inſtrument ; 
not worthy to be mentioned in compariſon 


with the Reſurrection as any part of our 
Redemption, but like a ſpot upon the ſun 


overlooked and left out of the conſideration: 


of it. 


I ſhall therefore abide by the foregoing 
concluſion as to what would have been in 


purſuance. of. the fall without deliverance, 


tho' Biſhop Butler ſtrongly condemns the 
queſtion and ſays, That it cannot be 
* anſwered without going upon that infi- 


< nitely abſurd ſuppoſition that we know 


the whole of the caſe. And perhaps the 


very enquiry what God would have 


done had he not acted as he has, may 
< have it in ſome very great impropriety; ; 


« and ought not to be carried on any fur- 
* ther 
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ther than is neceſſary to help our partial 
and inadequate conceptions of 5 
re e page 297 J e 


O.ur partial and dis are in \ this 

cafe our erroneous and falſe conceptions of 
things; and fo far as the latter are neceſ- 
ſary to be corrected it is not only juſtifia- 
ble but highly commendable to purſue the 
queſtion. Theſe are the only improprieties 
that attend it, or obſtacles to a clear conchi- 
fron ; as will appear from the particular 
difficulty aſſigned by his lordſhip as a rea- 
fon why he thought not fit to enter into the 


enquiry, which (he fays) he fears has been 1 


determined raſhly, and perhaps with equal 
raſhneſs contrary ways. The difficulty 
Vas, if Chriſt had not come into the world 
what would have been the future condition 
of the better ſort of men, thoſe juſt per- 
ſons diſperſed over the face of the earth 
for whom Manaſſes in his prayer aſſerts, 
that repentance was not appointed? I an- 
ſwer that they would never have at all 
| exiſted, conſequently could not have been 
Ya -» - _ ordained 
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da eternal life or death of any 
ſort after the preſent ſtate; the apparent 
neceſſity of which occaſioned the per- 
plexity of the queſtion, as it muſt have 


been determined one or other of theſe 


ways according to any prior ſuppoſition 
fall. The determination there- 


fore muſt in either caſe. have not only 
been raſh. but- falſe, which ſhews indeed 
the utter impoſſibility of obtaining ſatis- 
faction on the ſubject as the matter ſtood, 
and the neceſſity of a better ſyſtem ; 
but not any abſurdity as to the queſtion 
of Moon condemnation in itſelf. 


Als! ly it Rl not follow that 


we cannot know any thing unleſs we 


know every thing of Redemption, or 
the whole of it as compleatly as its 
author does; this was the very principle 
of Des Cartes againſt final cauſes, who 
would have buried all enquiry concerning 
the ends of the Supreme Being with re- 
ſpect to the works of nature in his 
infinite abiſs of wiſdom, as being equally 
| 1mpenetrable 
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impenetrable to us in every thing. This 
ſhews not only how the fue ſervile 
| ſentiments -that have been ſo much con- 
demned among Philoſophers ſtill continue 
among the moſt enlightened of Divines, 
but alſo how it is the ſame cauſe of error 
that occaſions them by the difficulty it 
involves men in. This firſt entangles them 
in perplexity, and then damps the ſpirit of 
enquiry; I am convinced that no other con- 
ſideration could have induced a perſon -of 
his lordſhip's liberality and enlarged un- 
derttanding to embrace ſo narrow and 
wann e a mode of thinking. For 
certainly if we may preſume to know 
any thing of Redemption, it ſhould be 
that which we have been delivered from; 
hæremus in limine primo when in pub 
liſhing a great and wonderful deliverance 
to mankind we are unable to ſay what 
it conſiſted in, or would have become 
of them if it had not been. Could it be 
imagined, if it were not ſo notorious a 
fact, that the chriſtian world ſhould labbur 
under ſo fundamental a defect? Yea 
= that 


KN 


that one of the moſt eminent 


Divines ſhould reprobate the queſtion as 
infinitely . abſurd and improper to be 
aſked? Or is it any way aſtoniſhing 
after this, that in an age of enquiry ſuch 
multitudes ſhould look upon the ſo much 


boaſted deliverance. as none at all ? 


Undoubtedly there is not any thing 
more proper than this, if poſſible to 
be known by us; to which let me add, 


that ſuppoſing it ever ſo immaterial in 


itſelf to aſcertain the precife idea of 
original condemnation, yet it becomes 
abſolutely eſſential where falſe and inju- 


rious notions have been propagated of 
it. Theſe leave it not a matter of curioſity 


or indifference, but render it a point of 


| the utmoſt concern and conſequence to 
inveſtigate the truth; for if this be 


not ad? error will prevail, at leaſt lie 
lurking in the mind and be productive 
of inevitable confuſion to it, as is evident 
from the example of his lordſhip. 


Nor 


I. 

Nor was I willing to incur the cenſure 
of pulling down without putting up; 
and when bad ideas had been propagated 
of the original decree, it ſeemed not to 
me ſufficient to reject them without ſub- 
ſtituting a better apprehenſion in the 
place of them. Nothing but a direct 
diſcovery of truth is an effectual remedy 
of falſhood, and the neceſſity I had been 
under of repeatedly declaring what would 
not have been the fate of mankind in 
their firſt parent appeared manifoldly to 
require of me an explanation of what 
would ; the neglect of which; as I obſerved 
before, has been deſtructive of all "ON | 
of Ne LAs: 


I have thought proper to enter occa- 
ſionally into this vindication of my con- 
duct, ſince if fo contracted an obſervation 
could fall from ſo great a man as Biſhop 
Butler, what cenfure may I not expect 
from narrow - minded Divines in general? 
From men who are too faſtidious to re- 
ceive any thing that is original, but look 
upon 
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von every attempt toward ſueh i improve- 
ment as arrogance and preſumption? For 
there is not a mare, prevailing practice than 
ſuperciliouſſy to condemn any propoſal of 
this kind as vanity and conceit at leaft, or 
a, neglect of things more needful to be 
minded ;; tho! there is not any thing more 
neceſſary than a new ſyſtem from, the falſe 
notions: of thoſe, very, coptemptuous per- 
fons who are ſo ready to revile it, or more 
agreeable than the preſent to the moſt or- 
n aalen on the ſame ſybeR.. 


oo! wha; was, it inferred, that man 
rf have been immortal if he had not 
ſinned againſt the forbidden fruit, or have 
periſhed everlaſtingly upon this without 
Redemption? Was it not from what the 
ſcripture ſays of his dying in purſuance of 
the former, and being reſcued from per- 
dition thro the latter? If then theſe are 
proper concluſions, there.) is no juſt objec- 
tion- againſt preſuming in general, what 
would have enſued: if that, had not been 


cc or. God had mot ated as he did. 
Nor 


va, 
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Nor can there. be any denen ee = 
againſt inferring what would have been the 


mode. of perdition in particular, viz. that 
man would have no more lived upom the 
fall than died without it, or been reſtored 


do eternal life without Redemption; when 


there is equal room and occaſion for the 
concluſion both from the W of nn law 
and Os of the gb 


But this is not all, the eden PRE PEN is 
not only ſupported by the ſame ſort of de- 
duction: as the moſt unqueſtionable doc. 


trines of tlie faith, but is alſo poſitively en- 


forced by many paſſages in the New Teſta- 
ment; which is more than I imagined in 
the beginning, and muſt I think at leaſt ex- 
empt me from the common cenſure of being 
wiſe above what is written. Of theſe 1 


ſhall produce one at preſent, and more in 


the ſequel.— For the love of Chriſt con- 
ſtraineth us; becauſe we thus judge that 
if Chriſt died for all, then all had died; 


and that he died ſor all that they who live 
mi _ not henceforth live unto themſelves, 


„ but 


K 1 


640 


put u unto him who died for them 1 roſe 
_ TIO, Ty: 14, 15 . boy 


This Wade in the firſt place, I WIG 
that if Chriſt died for all the proper con- 
cluſion is, that unleſs he had acted thus 
then all had died, ag ware; antYaves i. e. had 
periſhed; for they muſt have died to a 
very different effect and purpoſe from what 
they do at preſent, otherwiſe his ſacrifice 

could have done no ſervice to them. Thus 
much will not be queſtioned by any be- 
lievers of Redemption, nor is it leſs appa- 
rent that men would have periſhed (in the 
manner before-mentioned) by extinction in 
their original than that they would have 
fuſtained perdition final, if we conſider 
the next words which aſſign the reaſon of. 
Chriſt's death; viz. that they who live 
might not henceforth live unto themſelves 
HUT: unto him who . for A S 


They who wen are the ſame I conceive 
as thoſe who would have died, viz. all who 
ever enter into the preſent ſtate ; which is 

d 5 . = i 
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h put in oppoſition to what would 


have been their fate as the death of Chriſt 


is in the beginning of this paſſage. It is 
not leſs clearly ſignified that all men hve in 
this world by virtue of his ſacrifice than 
that without it they would have for ever 

| periſhed; forthe concluſion makes the pre- 


ſent life the gift of their Redemption, con-—ꝛ 


ſiders it as what would have been loſt but 
nov is ſaved, and argues accordingly from 
this circumſtance as a peculiar obligation 


on them not to devote it to themſelves,  _ 


but to him who died to procure it for them; 
whoſe property it therefore is by this ex- 
traordinary acquiſition of it. Every facul- 
ty and privilege of the being that we now 
poſſeſs, is not in any place more plainly 
faid to belong to God as its Creator than it 
is here aſcribed to Chriſt as its Redeemer ; 
and it is no more to be doubted that with- 
out his ranſom mankind would not have 
been after the fall than that without cre- 
ation they would not have been before. 


The commentators. would not have failed ; 


of this conſtruction had the paſſage occur- 
„ red 
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TOY in any other writing than the fcriptare; 
nor indeed would they in this, if it were 
not for the forced interpretations they have 
been accuſtomed to in purſuance of wrong 
ſyſtems. The ſame means that have obſcun- 
ed the proſpett of the original decree have | 
darkened the plain meaning of this and 
various other texts of ſcripture 3 which 
tho they have never been interpreted in 
this manner, can never be explained ſo 
fuitably to themſelves as by it. Such are 
the places in which Chriſt is ſaid to be the 
Saviour of the world, and the occaſion of 
the free gift coming upon all men to juſti- 
flcation of life with many more paſlages of 
the like nature, which have not hitherto - 
been expounded of their being born to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment thro his acquittal and 

deliverance of them from original perdi- 

tion, but yet are only explicable by it; as 
will moſt obviouſly appear when we come 
to conſider its peculiar appoſiteneſs to 

them, with the abſurdity of every other 

interpretation that has been put upon them. 

At preſent I ſhall ſatafy myſelf with a diſ- 

tine 


_— 
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Gee be of the gag Fun to 
the Corinthians, and haſten to the uſe and 
application of the principle whereby it is 
illuſtrated; the advantage of which in 
reaſon would be abundantly ſufficient to 
recommend it, if there were no ſupport 


whatever to be derived for it from Reve- | 
lation. 7 5 


The det riment as the contrary Ae 
Gia has been ſufficiently apparent, for 
the judgment mankind were ſuppoſed 
| obnoxious to not being agreeable in its 
moſt moderate fenſe to reaſon, it was 
impoſſible to make them. ſenſible of the 
extraordinary grace of a Redemption, much 
more of the neceſſity of ſuch vaſt atone- 
ment for it. They were - abundantly 
more ready to murmur and revolt at the 
idea. of the original decree than to think 


themſelves favourably dealt with by a 
deliverance from it; it ſeemed as if the 
Deity had ordained. an unjuſtifiable ſen- 
| tence in the firſt place, and then magnified 
the removal of it as a ſuperlative a& of 
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| grace, for which there was the as | 
igency in the nature of things; belides 
infiſting on an exorbitant ſatisfaction for 


what was every way a matter of the moſt 
neceſſary obligation. Neither the juſtice 
and mercy, nor mercy and atonement of 
the meaſure could be reconciled together, 
ſo that the whole fabrick of Redemption 
feemed a very incoherent work through- 
out; an abſurd foundation laid with an 
abſurder ſuperſtructure raiſed upon it, and 


all that Divines could ſay with any tolera- 


ble propriety upon the ſubject was, that 
it was a myſtery beyond human compre- 
henſion; whenever they attempted 'a ra- 
tional ſolution of its doctrines, they could 


neither give any ſatisfaction to their 


nents nor probably derive much from what 
they advanced themſelves. All this per- 
plexity I purpoſe to remove by the forego- 
ing alteration, which I truſt will ſnew the 
myſtery to have been wholly founded on 


miſapprehenſion; nor do I mean to content 
myſelf with ſuppoſing the particularsabove- 


wnetgioned reconcileable with reaſon, but 
eas hope 
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hope to demonſtrate and deduce them from 
it. It was a ſaying of Archimedes that, 
were he granted a place to fix his machinery 
upon, he could move the earth from its 
poſition; and the misfortune is that the 
very advantage which Archimedes wanted 
for his machines has been given by Divines 
to infidels againſt Revelation; viz. the previ- 
ous ſuppoſition of the, preſent life to work. 
upon, whereby they have been enabled to 
_ enforce the neceſſity of another, and ſhake 
the ſyſtem of Redemption to its founda- 
tion. If believers/are determined upon! 
granting what ſhould be denied, it is no 
wonder that they are afterward obliged 
very ungraciouſſy to deny what they 
ſhould grant; but when infidels are depri- 
ved of this important ground, they may 
eaſily be diſpoſſe ſſed of every other ſtrong. 
hold at once. The juſtice of the original 
decree and extraordinary grace of our de- 
liverance fram it, both on account of the 
ſin of Adam and our own, with the neceſ- 
ſity of Chriſt's ſatisfaction (which are the 
four great articles of Redemption) will be 
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2 evident from reaſon. as they are from 
ſeripture; nor will even the laſt require ſo 
much as a text to prove it, which of late 
all the authorities that could be deſired from 
8 have been ne e c 
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to obtain any credit for at preſent; to pro- 
ceed then in the firſt place with the propri- - 
ety and rectitude of the original decree, 
let us not in conſidering this be miſguided 
by what became incumbent on the Divine 
Being after the ſcheme of a Redemption 
had been begun and promiſed, but let us 
reflect on What might have been done be- 
fore any ſuch obligation was entered into. 
In the very inſtitution of this life we main- 
tain that the corner ſtone of a deliverance 

was laid, as well as charter of it granted in 
the aſſurance that the ſeed of the woman 
ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head; and the 
ſupreme Architect is not a perſon to begin 
a work and not go on with it, much leſs to 
enter into an expreſs covenant for its com- 
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pletion and break thro the en ement. A 
Undoubtedly there was alter war 4 A, very 
ſufficient obligation on him both in ue 
and by ꝓromiſe to Proceed, pat this 1 is not 
the Proper conſideration now our. uſi- 
neſs IS to enquire what mi = have been 
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done before any ſuch Poundstion laid or 
contract x made ; in ſhort, if God had heen 

diſpoſed . to con ſign our firſt parent ts On 
their tranſgreſſion t to immediate death Me 
out remedy. or relief, what 1 8 poll 


r 


bly. could have been urged t to this # 

_ Life was not their original | ON) but 
the free gift of the Creator to them, who 
certainly had a right to ſubjett his Own do- 
nation to any conditions whatſoeyer that 
over-balanced not the value of. its poſlel- 
ſion. Now the privilege of immortal hap- 
pineſs conferred upon them was immenſely 
great, and the obſervance of one protu- 
bition only in memorial and acknowledg- 
ment of their obligations for it could be no 
hard command; ſo that they had not only 
forfeited their ſole title to exiſtence, but 

Aa been 
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been alfo guilty of the vileſt ingratitude to 
a moſt bountiful benefactor. 


Nothing can be more apparent then than 
the juſtice of executing the law with reſpect 
to our firſt parents, by immediately with- 
drawing that extraordinary gift they had 
rendered themſelves ſo unworthy of en- 
joying. The inconſiderableneſs of the re- 
| ſtraint they broke through, from whence 
ſome would falſely infer that of their fin, 
is what greatly heightens and A tavabes 
its heinouſneſs; for inſtead of contending 
againſt God for ordaining the forfeiture 
of what he gave them for ſuch a ſeeming 
trifle of offence, the proper argument is 
certainly againſt our firſt parents for not 
fulfilling ſuch a real trifle of obedience, 
where there had been ſuch magnificence of 
_ favour; inſtead of diminiſhing, this greatly 
heightens their obnoxiouſneſs to that con- 
demnation we have deſcribed. 2 


Nor is the juſtice of executing this de- 
cree more evident in relation to our firſt 
: parents 
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parents than their poſterity, however free 
the latter may be from the particular 
guilt of its violation. For God was no 
more obliged to preſerve the former for 
the ſake of iſſue (after they had broken 
the fundamental condition of their ex- 
iſtence) than he was to create them for 
this purpoſe in the firſt place; life was no 
more an original property of their poſterity 
than themſelves, the only title that could 
be urged to it was what the Divine cove- 
nant conferred ; and ſince this was entirely 
forfeited, the continuance of the whole 
ſpecies now was altogether as much a 
matter of bounty and diſcretion as the 
formation of it ever was in the beginning. 


But this is not all, there was not only 
no juſt objection againſt the execution 
of the original law on account of man- 
at firſt, an extraordinary 8 for it 
on this very conſideration. For however 
they were free from the perſonal guilt, 
they were deeply involved in the con- 
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tagious conſequence of its tranſgreſſion ; 
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of this all nature plentifully partook, and 


ſo far were mankind from any better 
title to, exiſtence after the Hall than before 


the creation of the world, that if we 


conſider the diſparity occaſioned by this 
cataſtrophe in the human ſpecies, and how | 
ſadly it was now depraved from innocence, 
we ſhall find every reaſon to conclude 


the contrary. It is commonly conceived, 


- . 
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70 trult will properly be demonſtrated 


that man was originally formed a far 


different creature from what he is ; his un- 
derſtanding being endued with a ſufficient 
light to diſcern all the ends of nature, 
and his will as ſuitably diſpoſed to 
eee ere of it.” On the, incigent 
4 Owever mentioned this ſimilitude of the 
divine perfection becanie greatly damaged 
and defaced ; his intellects were groſsly 
darkened, and his paſſions no longer re- 
mained obedient to the direction of that 
glimmering light which ſtill ſurvived to 


guide them. In ſhort all that imperlection, 


folly and perverſeneſs that we now ſo 
| \ bitterly 
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bitterly complain of i in the human race 
was totally derived from the violation 
of the forbidden fruit: our firſt parents 
had not only committed tranſgreſſion of 
that which was made the teſt of their 
obedience, but alſo broken down the 
barrier on which depended the ſecurity 
of their general innocence; their nature 
was become ſtrongly vitiated throughout, 
and a wide paſſage made for ſin to ruſh 
1n a flood and torrent into the world. 
The conſideration of beings then” that 
were ſo far gone from the power of 
original righteouſneſs and the perfect 
conſtitution of their Maker muſt needs 
have been highly offenſive to his purity, 
and he could not but have been particular- 
ly diſpleaſed at the idea of a race that 
was to inherit ſo rebellious a diſpoſition 
of nature. Indeed ſuch is now the la- 
mentable averſion of mankind from good 
and proſpenſity to perverſeneſs, that 
even a wiſe man who only views them 
in their preſent ſtate without any retroſpect 
to a better eſtabliſhment cannot but be 

moved 
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moved with indignation and diſguſt at 
the unaccountable blindneſs and contra- 
diction of their ways. And if ſuch muſt 
be the diſpoſition of an imperfect crea- 
ture of tolerable diſcernment into the 
proper paths and true deſign of nature, 
how much more obnexious muſt the 
ſight of ſuch corruption have been to 
a Being of Supreme Perfection, that is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity 
and was conſcious of having adapted his 
work to the full attainment of every end 
and obligation? Whoever duly conſiders 
this, inſtead of murmuring that man was 
not allowed to be immortal afterward, 
will rather be inclined to wonder that 
he was ſuffered to ſubſiſt at all; that 
the fountain of every pure and perfect 
gift ſhould condeſcend to bear with ſuch 
depravity as cannot but make a perſon 
of even human integrity and diſcretion 
frown. 


I muſt here requeſt the reader to ſtay 
fome time and reflect awhile on the diffe- 
rent 
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rent aſpe& that the doctrine of our ob- 
noxiouſneſs to condemnation through the 
corruption of nature (as well as the tranſ- 
greſſion of Adam) bears from what it does 
in the light that it is uſually repreſented 
in. As the argument from original fin 
is commonly managed to this purpoſe, 
it pleads abundantly for the ſpecies, 1n- 
ſtead of making in the leaſt againſt them; 
for when we previouſly ſuppoſe the eſta- 
bliſhment of a race with a deep depra- 
vity of nature entailed , upon. them, this 
inſtead of a reaſon for indignation or diſ- 
pleaſure, is the moſt powerful confidera- 
tion that can be urged for mercy and con- 
deſcenſion to them. Can we preſume the 
Almighty capable of ordaining or permit- 
ting the propagation of creatures, and 
thereupon imputing a diſeaſe that inſepara- 
bly attend their conſtitution as a matter 
of wrath and condemnation to them? 
ſurely this muſt not be attributed to him 
whoſe ways are juſt and holy, wiſe and 
good; nor can it be credited of ſuch a 


Ruler that he would endure ſo plentiful a a 
ſource 
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by ſource of evil as the human. conſtitution, for 


his own ſake, but in order to the pro- 
duction of a better end. For not to 


ſay any thing of the neceſſity of accepting 


our ſincere however imperfect obedience 
in ſuch caſe, on account of the unavoid- 
able deficiency of our nature; this is 
allo a very powerful conſideration in our 
favour, viz. that depravity could not be 


| grateful to a Being of Supreme Perfection 


in itſelf. The next queſtion, is then, for 
what other end it can be preſumed to 
have been. ordained or tolerated 1 or 
the production of a worſe conſequence ? £ 


This indeed is bit the Calyiniſtical 
ſcheme. ſuggeſts, which repreſents it as 
a ground for our condemnation by birth 
to- everlaſting torment, and thus makes 
a truly . Manichzan, doctrine of its per- 
miſſion. To which let me add that the 
Arminian account, which renders it an 
argument for our extinction after this 
life, admits of no better reaſon for its 
(plexation. than the ſatisfaction of the 
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thing itſelf. Such muſt at this rate have 
been its final cauſe by nature, than which 


nothing but the foregoing can redound 
more to the diſhonour of the Creator. 


The neceſſity of Glue better end then 
of our preſent being than itſelf pleads 
irreſiſtibly for acceptance after its permiſ- 
ſion, and nothing could be more diſguſt- 
ing than the pretended obligation of com- 

pleat obedience in it, on the account of 
God as well as man. Biſhop Sherlock 
himſelf ſays he is perſuaded, © that the not 
making of this diſtinction between the 
* original hopes of nature and the hopes 
* which may be derived from the preſent 
* ſtate of the world, has been a great pre- 
* judice in many minds as well againſt 
revealed Religion as againſt thoſe who 
defend it. Divines are thought to have 
* no ſenſe or no bowels, when they call in 
« queſtion the foundation of thoſe hopes 
* which natural reaſon conceives from a 
view of the perfections of God and the 


ce imperfections of man. Revelation is 
Bb * looked 
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looked upon as an impoſition and abridg- 
« ment of our natural right, when it of- 
* fers that mercy upon terms and condi- 
tions to which nature ſeems to lay ſo 
* juſt a claim upon her own account.” 
[ Appendix. to the diſſertation on the Fall, 
annexed to the diſcourſes on Prophecy. ] 


I am happy to find ſo reſpectable an au- 
thority for the neceſſity of this diſtinction, 
and the great detriment that has accrued 
to the goſpel from the want of it. I can 
by no means however coincide in opinion 
with his lordſhip that the cenſure men- 
tioned is not merited by Divines; or as 

he adds in the next paragraph, that they 
who defend the goſpel do not pretend to 

ſay, that man in his preſent condition is not 

an object of mercy ; for they are highly 

guilty of it, nor is his lordſhip entirely 

free from deſerving the imputation he ſo 

much complains of. In his diſcourſes 

upon prophecy indeed he proceeds upon 

the preſent plan, but in his other ſermons 
he purſues the ordinary method; as we 

| have 
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have ſhewn by a quotation in the preceed- 
ing chapter wherein he ſays, that it cannot 
be proved from the mercies and goodneſs 
of God that he will forgive ſinners; if 
it could, there can be no ſuch thing as 
Natural Religion, from which the contra- 
ry is demonſtrable, &c. I might produce 
many other paſſages from his works to the 
ſame purpoſe, if it were neceſſary; but 
that from his appendix is the only one 
wherein I have ſeen the proper diſtinction 
fully enlarged upon, and is an illuſtrious 
inſtance of exception to the error of Di- 
vines in general; from whoſe imagina- 
tion there is nothing ' farther, than that 
this life is any other than a condition of 
wrath and original condemnation. The 
unpardonableneſs of fin without diſtinc- 
tion, and inefficacy of repentance (not- 
withſtanding all the imperfections we are 
born under) to procure forgiveneſs are the 
conſtant topics of Redemption; as if the 
favour of God, whenever he was once of- 
fended in the lighteſt manner, were even 


now by nature finally and for ever forfeit- 
B b 2 al 
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ed. It was on this account that 1 gave 
in a foregoing chapter, ſo much of the 
doctrine of Divines in their own words, 
ſince it might otherwiſe have ſeemed im- 
poſſible to perſons unacquainted with their 
manner of proceeding that they ſhould be 
guilty of ſuch argument and equivocation. 
It would have appeared ſcarce credible 
without the moſt expreſs authorities to 
men not particularly accuſtomed to the 
ſubjeR, that there were any ſuch pre- 
tences or evaſions to encounter, and that 
I had not been contending entirely with 
ſhadows of my raiſing. For this purpoſe 
I muſt beg leave to produce one paſſage 
more from Mr. Seed, who ſays; © Some 
* late authors have been kardy enough 
* to aſſert the efficacy of meer repentance, 
* that men by a thorough reformation ceaſe 
to be perſonally diſpleaſing; but what 
* 1s this reformation which removes what- 
ever is diſpleaſing? Why an abſo- 
* lutely perfect repentance, which can 
te have no place in ſuch imperfect beings as 
* we are. It is a meer notion, not a reali- 
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« ty. Is our repentance a return to an en- 
tire, uninterrupted obedience, without 
any alloy or tincture of vice? Or is it 
* only ſuch an obedience as is attended 
* with ſeveral relapſes ; ; but by which 
« by degrees and in the main, we gain 
ground over our vices ; and tho far, very 
* far from being perfect, yet are in a pro- 
«oreſhve ſtate toward perfection.“ 


This is the ſame argument repeated 
againſt the efficacy of repentance, as is 
uſually urged againſt that of obedience ; 
indeed there can be no foundation for 
requiring perfection in the one, without 
a ſuppoſed neceſſity for it in the other; 
for the repentance of great ſinners cannot 
be more compleat than the obedience of 
thoſe juſt perſons who need no repentance; 
and on the contrary, whatever occaſion 
there is for diſpenſing with abſolute per- 
fection of obedience, there muſt be for 
diſpenſing with that of repentance like- 
wiſe; ſince the former would be a dead 
letter (of no conſequence or ſervice) 

without 
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without the latter. I ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing further on the fact or abſurdity 
of contending in either caſe for the ne- 
ceſſity of what muſt be a meer notion, 
not a reality; and can have no place in 
ſuch imperfect beings as we are. 

12 Men may be heard with patience when 
they confine themſelves within any tolera- 
ble bounds, as by aſſerting that a Revela- 
tion is highly needful to determine the 
proper and full extent of forgiveneſs; how 
lar and in whom repentance would be ad- 
mitted; whether for ordinary offences 
only, or for great, preſumptuous and ma- 
lignant crimes, eſpecially after they have 
been long perſiſted in? Reaſon might 
have been at a loſs to draw the line and 

perhaps inſufficient to aſſure men of ſuch 
abſolute and plenary remiſſion of all fins 
whatever as the goſpel has pronounced 
them capable in this life of obtaining. I 
confeſs I have often thought that ſo full a 
pardon of all tranſgreſſions (however nu- 
merous, heinous, or inveterate) and aſſu- 


rance 


„ 
rance that the meaſure of iniquity never 
could be ſo filled up in this life but it may 
be undone by repentance till the door 
of grace is abſolutely ſhut by death, 
might poſſibly be dangerous. And ſtill 


1 think that free-thinkers have gone too 


far in maintaining that the goſpel has not 
added to the certainty or largeneſs of for- 
giveneſs, but that both theſe were as 
clearly determinable before by reaſon as 
they are at preſent. Neither the ſecuri- 
ty of pardon nor a future recompenſe 
could poſſibly be ſo great before Revela- 
tion as it has been ſince; but this appears 
to me a very venial error of free- think- 
ers in compariſon with the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and moſt unmerciful rigour of 
Divines in aſſerting, that any failure of 
perfection as to obedience or repentance 
in this unavoidably ſinful ſtate, is ſufficient 
to preclude the beſt of men from any. 
well-grounded hope of acceptance. Such 
apprehenſion could proceed from nothing 
but the groſſeſt miſapplication of the grace 
of our Redemption; and I dare ſay the 
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Heathens never dreamt of it, whatever 


may be urged from the prevailing uſe of 
{ſacrifice , for propitiation of fin among 


them; nor is there any doubt to be en- 
tertained at preſent (whatever there may 


have been before the goſpel) that the full 
extent of forgiveneſs as it is now publiſh- 
ed by this, is the only rule of acceptance 
which could be made conſiſtently with 
any ſecurity of obedience. This is ſo 
fully illuſtrated by Biſhop Hoadly in his 
terms of acceptance, that I cannot do 
more juſtice to the argument than by giv- 
ing it in his own words. 


He ſays fer. . ſec. 3, page 80, «Let 
us {ſuppoſe that God Almighty declares 


be is willing to pardon a ſinner juſt to 


ſuch. a particular term of life, or ſuch a 
particular number of ſins; but if after 
that he ſhall ſin wilfully, he ſhall be ab- 
folutely unpardonable. This looks like a 
great diſcouragement to fin, but yet in the 


end inevitably leads to it. For what 


would be the iſſue, if any one after his 
| final 
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final pardon ſhould through the violence 
of a temptation be enſnared into a wilful 
ſin? What would he think within him- 
ſelt, when he was once ſure that he was 
in a deſperate condition? Would he not 
certainly find a ſort of preſent refuge in 
being more reſolute than ever in his wick- 
ed courſes, ſince he could hope for no 
good in breaking them off? Conſidering 
therefore the preſent frailty and weakneſs 
of man, this would be a vaſt diſadvantage 
in the end to the cauſe of holineſs and-vir- 
tue. For the promiſing of pardon to ſuch 
a particular number of tranſgreſſions, or 
to a courſe of ſin of ſuch a particular 
duration, would almoſt fatally influence 
men who were not of a ſort of angelic 
nature, to venture ſo far in ſome inſtance 
or other without fear or ſuſpicion of dan- 
ger; and all that time the cauſe of vice 
would be wholly unreſtrained. And then 
their own weakneſs and the ſtrength of 
their evil habits would without all doubt 
in ſome caſe or other carry them ſo much 
farther, that they muſt come to an hope- 
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leſs ſtate ; and the deſpair of future mercy 


muſt make them violent and reſolved in 


their wickedneſs. Thus we ſee that this 
ſuppoſition which ſeems to take maſt 


care of the cauſe of virtue leaves it not 


only in a naked and unguarded but in a 
very deſperate condition. 


Vea let us ſuppoſe that it was declared 
in general, that there was a certain num- 
ber of ſins, or period of time beyond 
which God would not pardon; and 
not any particular number or time ſpecifi- 
ed to the world; yet ſtill it is too juſtly to 
be feared that moſt men would firſt be led 
by hope to commit many fins with a flat- 
tering perſuaſion that they ſhould not 
come up to that number or arrive at that 
period; and then when the habit was 
become ſtrong would be fixed by deſpair 
in this opinion, that having probably gotten 
beyond that number and period, they 
may as well continue in their ſins, as their 
inclination powerfully directs them. 


3 JW « Thus 
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Thus it appears that we ourſelves g n 
diſcover great and conſiderable inconveni- 
ences in any other terms of Reconciliation 


between God and man, except thoſe of 


the Goſpel; viz. that the finner ſhalt be 
pardoned who doth at any time ſo forſake 
his ſins, as to bring forth in the courſe and 
tenor of his life the contrary virtues, and 
fincerely perform the whole will of God. 
In which propoſal you may ſee, that 
when it is ſaid that all wilful ſinners 
amending their lives ſhall be accepted, 
there 1s all the encouragement poſlible 
given to the practice of virtue, with- 
out making its cauſe deſperate, even to 
thoſe who have very much neglected it 
for the time paſt: and when it is faid 
that no wilful ſinners without ſuch actual 
amendment ſhall be accepted, there is 
all the diſcouragement given to vice that 
can be, without throwing the ſinner into 
ſuch a deſperate condition, as to tempt 
him to have recourſe to his very ſins for 
comfort. 
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J am ſenſible there is this inconvenience 
attending the promulgation of pardon even 
upon theſe terms; that men of evil diſpo- 
ſitions and ſtrong propenſities to ſin are 
led from hence to the baſeſt return to ſo 
much mercy; to imagine becauſe all 
wilful ſinners are pardonable upon theſe 
conditions, therefore all is well if one time 
or other they come up to them; and with 
the poſſibility of this, rather encourage 
themſelves to go on for the preſent in the 
commiſſion of ſin, than immediately to for- 


ſake it. 


* But nothing of this nature can be fram- 
ed, but what men may ſo abuſe, and if our 
goſpel be ineffectual on this account, it 
is ſo only to thoſe who are loſt to all ſenſe 
of virtue or common gratitude ; to men 
of ſuch tempers as appear reſolved to fin, 
whatever terms of acceptance could have 
been offered them. Notwithſtanding 
therefore this inconvemency may attend 
this peculiar method of acceptance; yet 
ſince it 1s excellently fitted for the happi- 

neſs 
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neſs of all who are truly honeſt and ſin- 
cere ; ſince much greater inconveniencies 
would attend all other methods that can 
be thought of, and it is plain that this 
ariſeth from an invincible perverſity of 
mind; this is ſufficient to juſtify the ex- 
cellent contrivance of this method above 
all others. For infinite wiſdom itſelf can 
do no more than chooſe that which is the 
beſt of all methods poſſible, and hath the 
feweſt inconveniencies attending it, and 
is moſt agreeable to the nature of God, 
the condition of man and the end propo- 

ſed in it.” [Thus far Biſhop Hoadly.] 

The foregoing was very far from being 
written with a view to the particular uſe 
I now intend to make of it, but is ſo ap- 
poſite to this and ſo excellent in itſelf, 
that I thought I could not do better than 
appropriate it to my own purpoſe. It is 
a ſtrong argument that there could be no 
other regulation for the preſent ſtate of 
man than that which is eſtabliſhed by 
Chriſtianity; in confirmation of which 1 


add, 
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add, that were it poſſible for a doubt 
of this to exiſt in reaſon, it muſt be pre- 
cluded by Revelation. There is demon- 
{tration againſt any ſuch apprehenſion from 
that very authority which is commonly 
ſet up in oppoſition to the neceſſary extent 
of forgiveneſs; ſince the rule of which 
has been determined by the goſpel, there 
can be no queſtion of its propriety in the 
nature of things. Whatever difficulty 
the Heathens may have been involved 
in about ſettling the due boundary of 
Remiſhon in this world, there can be 
none to us chriſtians; of whoſe faith it is 
a fundamental ſuppoſition that God would 
not on any account permit an improper 
relaxation of obedience, or grant a diſpen- 
ſation that was not requiſite for the condi- 
tion of our being in itſelf. Chriſt muſt 
otherwiſe be made the miniſter of ſin 
inſtead of maintainer of righteouſneſs, 
and the blood of the covenant wherewith 
we are ſanctiſied an unholy thing; viz. 
by occaſioning a law of licentiouſnefs to be 


eſtabliſhed for a ſtanding charter of the 
| creation 
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creation, But nothing could be more 
contrary to the deſign of his coming into 
the world, which was to ſecure obedience 
and deſtroy all the works of darkneſs 
as much as poſſible; and this end was 
only to be accompliſhed by making ſuch 
allowance as was neceſſary for the frail 
condition of our nature on the one hand, 
and denying all undue indulgence to the 
practice of fin on the other. 


Here then I aſk the queſtion, is the 
doctrine of evangelical acceptance un- 
der all the imperfections of obedience 
and repentance incident to mankind, a 
proper rule of diſcipline for them in itſelf, 
or is it not —If it be, there can be no 
extraordinary grace in annexing it to the 
preſent ſtate, nor was any ſatisfaction 
required to recommend it on the previous 
ſuppoſition of this ; the law being an obli- 
gation that was amply laid in the founda- 


tion of the thing itſelf. —On the contrary, 


if it be not a proper rule, &c. the matter is 
ſtill worſe, and it was farther from all 


) 
grace or goodneſs to. eſtabliſh it, nor. 
could any atonement whatſoever recom- 
mend or reconcile it; - chriſtianity. would. 
in ſuch caſe become no better than a Ro- 
miſh diſpenſation. or indulgence. Such 
is the dire dilemma that Divines have mani- 
feſtly expoſed themſelves to on this occa- 
hon; their own argument defeats its end 
and deſtroys the very cauſe that it is meant 
to ſerve, viz. by ſuppoſing that the ſatiſ- 
faction of our Saviour chᷣuld be ordained 
to ſupport obedience by eſtabliſhing a 
rule that was not in every reſpect the 
wiſeſt, beſt, and fitteſt for us on its own 
account. I know not whether free-think- 
ers have ever driven them to this extre- 
mity, but from a circumſtance which I 
ſhall hereafter' mention am inclined to 
think that the former have not purſued 
their advantage quite ſo far. Whether 
they have or not however it is certain that 
the orthodox are liable to be involved in 
this perplexity by their prepoſterous ma- 
nagement of Redemption, the favour of 
which conſiſted not in annexing ſo large a 


diſpenſation 


(7 
_ permitting ſuch, a nature as required it; 
which could not have been done without 
extraordinary grace, or juſtiſied without 


as extraordinary atonement, as we ſhall | 
further Nn. in . ſequel... 


The truth. is | that ee is 10 
this reſpect almoſt as old as the creation, 
and evangelical acceptance altogether 
coeval with our preſent impenfection; 
whereof it was a fundamental law enacted 
at the beginning in the promiſe. that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe. the 
ferpent's head, which promiſe, could. not 
but include every thing that was eſſential 
to its completion; and the expediency, of 
the law ſhould never have been queſtioned 
afterward even from the nature of things. 
Forgivenels 1s equally as apparent from 
this as from the extraordinary aſſurance 
that attended its inſtitution, and became 
on each account a matter of the -naod} 
inviolable obligation. te | 
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'On the other hand however, befor 
any foundation of acceptance was eſta- 
bliſhed by tolerating this corrupt eſtate, 
it diſplayed great condeſcenſion in the 
Divine Being to endure ſuch a ſcene of 
depravity for our ſalvation, wherein he 
foreſaw how indifferent the obedience of 
the beſt would be, 'and how much of 
the groſſeſt abomination muſt neceſſarily 
be ſuffered to exiſt. / Known unto God 
were all the remoteſt iſſues and events 
of things from the beginning, the ſins 
of - mankind were not leſs apparent 
as we ſhall fully ſhew in our con- 
ſideration of the proviſions ordained 
immediately upon the firſt tranſgreſ- 
ſion. Theſe will amply teſtify that 
God ſtood in need of no effects or 


conſequences to inform him of what 


was now to follow, but perfectly un- 
derſtood the principles of nature before 
the deadly qualities thereof betrayed it. 
What is to be inferred then? Is not 
the enduring of a clear proſpect of ſo 
much turpitude and OT, and receiv- 
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ing of man into poſſibility of favour 
notwithſtanding as much an act of grace 
as if the diſpenſation for acceptance had - 
- been granted afterward? Certainly there 
is not any difference as to the favour, 
but only as to the time when it was 
vouchſafed, which can make no change 
as to the obligation we are under for, 
it; this is ſtill the ſame as if the mercy 
had been conferred but yeſterday, and 
muſt alſo continue in equal force. forever ; 
which diſtinction, had it heretofore been 
made, might have ſaved an infinite deal 
of trouble and diſpute upon. the St 


Thus there remains no more room 
for doubt concerning the ground of 
juſtification after the fall than there 1s 
concerning the original of the creation, 
the one being perfectly the ſame. as the 
other. Now the foundation of the world 
never was attributed to any conſideration 

of the works of man, but always to the 
Divine good-will and pleaſure purely ; 
that God wanted not our ſervices, but 
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was ever independant in himſelf and 


ſufficient for the enjoyment of his own 
moſt perfect nature being what never 


entered yet into the heart of 1 man 
to deny. 


His firſt formation of the ſpecies then 
could proceed from nothing but the 


gracious purpoſe of communicating and 


extending happineſs ; even the perfection 
of Adam in Paradiſe could not be the 
motive of God in creating him, but 
only a neceſfary condition in order to 


it; much lefs can our frail obedience, 


the beſt of which is comparatively ſo 
indifferent and vile, be the principle of 


our continuance or juſtification after the 
fall. As the purity however of Adam, 


tho' not the ultimate end of his pro- 
duction, was a requiſite mean in order 
to it; ſo is our ſanctification according 
to the gracious covenant of the Goſpel 
eſſential to the great end of our Salvation. 
Adam could not be happy in the nature 
of things without his innocence, and in 
like 
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like manner we cannot be ſaved without 
evangelical obedience; but far be it from 
us to think that the merit of our perform. 
ances could be any poſſible conſideration 
for our deliverance, the ſole motive to 
be aſſigned for this is the natural love and 
benevolence of the Deity. Even the death 


of Chriſt that is called the price of our 


Redemption, and to be looked upon as 
preliminary to all acceptance of our own 
endeavours is originally to be reſolved 
into this; and to be eſteemed no other way 
the ſatisfaction for our ranſom than as 
being the expence God was obliged to be- 
ſtow, in order ſave man without ſubverſion 
of his law, or violation of his attributes. 


The order that the three things men- 
tioned ſtand in is as follows: firſt the 
love of God, the great, original and in- 
dependant cauſe of all things, without 
which there would have been no creation 
whatſoever ; ſecondly the death of Chriſt 
proceeding purely from the ſame principle, 


without which this world in particular 


could 
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could not with any propriety have been 
allowed a being after man had fallen, as 
will in a ſhort time from the foregoing 
principles be demonſtrated: laſtly comes 
the neceſſity of our obedience to com- 
pleat and crown the two proceeding cir- 
cumſtances, without which our exiſtence 


will be much worſe than unprofitable and 
fruitleſs to us. 


It may not be improper before I quit 
this ſubject to ſhew how appoſite what has 
been advanced is to the general expreſſion 
of the Reformers, (whatever may have 
been their particular apprehenſion) and 
how thoroughly it reconciles ſome of the 
moſt obnoxious articles of the church. 
* Original ſin, fay they, ſtandeth not in 
* the following of Adam, as the Pelagians 
* do vainly talk, but is the fault or the cor- 
* ruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is ingendered of the offspring 
* of Adam, whereby man 1s very far gone 
* from original righteouſneſs, and is of his 
* own nature inclined to evil, ſo that the 

66 fleſh 
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« fleſh luſteth always contrary to the ſpirit; 
and therefore in every perſon born into 


e the world it deſerveth God's wrath and 
* * damnation.” : ogy 


It was enough to draw down eternal 
perdition, not only on Adam who occa- 
ſioned it, but alſo on all that have ever 
ſince ſucceeded and could not avoid it. 
Though it was not their crime it was 
ſuch an alteration in their nature as was 
juſtly in itſelf ſufficient to excite the ut- 
moſt indignation againſt the being and 
exiſtence of it. Both Reaſon and Reve- 
lation juſtify the general declaration of 
the article, and whatever may have been 
the peculiar notion that prevailed at the 
time of its eſtabliſhment, the form of 
found words. was perfectly preſerved 
in it. 


Again it is ſaid in Article the twelfth, 
* that good works which are the fruits 
* of faith and follow wo juſtification can- 
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* not,put away our fins and. endure the 
n * ſeyerity. of God's Judgment. A 


The higheſt degrees of holineſs at pre- 
ſent are ſuch dregs of obedience in 
compariſon with what man was at firſt 
framed and fitted for, that inſtead of 
claiming for any an eternal crown and 
kingdom, they ſtrongly recommended the 
whole ſpecies to deſtruction; they certain- 
ly could not be pleaſing to God on their 
own account, but only acceptable thro” 


his excecding Sein and 1 in 
Chriſt. 


It. is almoſt ſuperfluous to mention 
that nothing could have . perplexed this 
important dottrine of the utter unworthi- 
neſs of our beſt endeavours to recommend 
us to divine approbation, but the oppo- 
ſition it was ſuppoſed to bear to the 
exigency of a reward to imperfect virtue 
after this life; which is not only void: of 
all foundation in truth, but alſo the moſt 
unnatural hoſtility and contradiction that 

was 
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was ever met with. For when the original 
of acceptance is rightly underſtood, it is 
not only obvious that mercy was as ex. 
pedient for the permiſſion of this ſtate 
in the beginning, as another is for the 
juſtification of the Divine Being after it; 
but ſo far is the neceſſity of the latter 
from being any way repugnant to the 
grace of the former, that it is on the 
contrary the ſtrongeſt confirmation of 
this. For what expediency could there 
be for another life, if it were not to 
rectify the impropriety of the preſent? 
This very circumſtance then declares the 
exigency of grace in a Being of Supreme 
Perfection for its original toleration, and. 
ſhews that it never could have been 
acceptable on its own account, when it 
required nothing leſs than a future ſtate 
to reconcile its eſtabliſnment; the greater 
the/ occaſion for the one, the ſtronger 
of courſe muſt have been the diſappro- 
bation of the other. Hence it appears 
how very unnatural as well as needleſs 
the ſuppoſition muſt have been which 

Ee ſets. 
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ſets the neceſſity of a retribution at fuck . 
eſſential variance with that of the chriſtian” 
diſpenſation, when the former not only 
coincides with, but is in fact the com- 
pleateſt demonſtration of the latter. 


Enough has been ſaid to ſhew that 
notwithſtanding death yet grace much 
more abounded, and the moſt wonderful 
circumſtance which now appears upon 
/ the fall is that mankind were not con- 
ſigned to everlaſting perdition inſtead of 
this life; both on account of the ſin of 
Adam and their own, which made them 
doubly obnoxious to it. It cannot be 
denied indeed that we are at prefent 
_ ſufferers by his tranſgreſſion, as we are 
_ obliged to ſtruggle with many difficulties 
in purſuance of it, that would not other- 
wiſe have been our portion. Redemption 
has not immediately replaced us on the 
ſame advantageous footing we ſhould 
have enjoyed without the fall, but 
Paradiſe that would have been beſtowed 


freely on us, muſt now be obtained 
with 
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with much toil and tribulation; it is 
neceſſary for us to paſs through variety 
of ſtorms and tempeſts, before we are 
allowed to reach the intended haven 
of happineſs. But what are any tempo- 
ral, tranſient and ſhort-lived evils in the 
ſcale againſt the forfeiture of everlaſting 
glory? What a point is this life to 
eternity, and when we compare our 
actual loſs with the fate that might 
have been ſuſtained, and was on many 
accounts molt juſtly to be dreaded, how 
does the proſpect brighten, and the diſ- 
advantage dwindle almoſt to nothing? 
If we think that we have reaſon to la- 
ment our preſent woe (which however 
ſhall be ſhewn to be entirely a miſ- 
apprehenſion of the matter) let us at 
leaſt acknowledge ourſelves obliged to 
the Redeemer that the misfortune was 
not infinitely worſe ; that the door of 
life was not . utterly ſhut againſt us, and 
the poſſibility of our inheriting eternal 
bliſs upon many conſiderations abſolutely 
deſtroyed. | 
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This leads me to a paſſage of St. Paul 
that exactly coincides with it, and is 
only to be explained thereby; as will 
appear from the great variety of auk ward 
comments that have prevailed, and the 
facility with which the foregoing con- 
templati ion enters into every particular 
of the text. This, if any thing, will 
prove the great advantage of our ſyſtem; 

and ſhew that it has more than human 
probability to depend upon, when it 
not only renders the doctrines of Re- 
demption agreeable to reaſon, but alſo 
explains the poſitive apoſtolical 2 
concerning them: eſpecially when it 
Thall appear too that the contrary 258 
henſions which have confounded the 
rational inveſtigation of the ſubject, have 
likewiſe been the cauſe of manifoldly 
Fa Revelation with regard to it. 

t is a ſmall thing to reconcile the articles, 
I mean to illuſtrate the ſacred + oracles 
themſelves by this Hypotheſis in many 
paſſages that were unintelligible before ; 


nor will it be deemed extraordinary that 
| human 
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human accounts ſhould ſeem ſo unſatisfac. 
tory to reaſon, when it ſhall be found that 
the very circumſtances which occaſioned 
this, have rendered the divine originals in- 
| comprehenſible from whence theſe accounts 
have been derived, and been ſo many inſu- 
perable bars to a proper apprehenſ ion of the 

feriptule. | 


The paſſage 7 allude to is, 5 Rom. 15, 
16, 17. But not as the offence, ſo alſo is the 
free gift; for if thro the offence. of one 
many be dead, much more the grace of 
God and the gift by grace hath abounded 
unto many ; ; (and not as 1t was by one that 
ſinned, ſo is the free gift ; for the judg- 
ment is by one to condemnation, but the 
free gift is of many offences unto juſtifica- 
tion.) For if by one man's offence death 
rei igned by one, much more they which 
receive abundance of grace and of the gift 
of righteouſneſs ſhall reign in life by one 
Jef us Chriſt. 


The 
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- The firſt opinion I ſhall produce on this 
advances, that the compariſon between the 
gift and condemnation conſiſts in a greater 
number being reſtored to life in Jeſus Chriſt 
than have ſuffered death in Adam; in proof 
of which tis faid, that men in the deluge 
died not for his fin, but for their own. In 
oppoſition to which Mr. Locke very juſtly 
urges, that ſo indeed they did; and ſo did 
the men of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the Philiſtines cut off by the Iſraelites and 
many others; but tis as true that by their 
own fins they were not made mortal, they 
were ſo before by their father Adam's eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit; ſo that what 
they paid for their own fins was not immor- 
tality which they had not, but a few years 
only of their own finite lives, which being 
let alone would all of them in a ſhort time 
have come to an end. Accordingly St. 
Paul himſelf aſſerts, that in Adam all die, 


' conſequently more cannot be made alive 
in Chriſt.” | 
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This is very true, yet I cannot agree 
with Mr. Locke that © the compariſon 
«© lies between the perſons by whom this 
general death and general reſtitution 
* came, Adam the type and Chriſt the 
e antitype, and that it ſeems to lie in this 
that Adam's Tapſe came barely for the 
* ſatisfaction of his own appetite and 
* deſire of good to himſelf; but the re- 
ſtoration was from the exuberant bounty 
% and good-will of Chriſt toward men, 


« who at the coſt of his moſt painful death | 
* purchaſed life bo them.” 


This opinion is altogether as erroneous 
as the former, or rather more ſo; for that 
in one reſpect is right, viz. in ſuppoſing 
the difference to lie between the ect of 
the tranſgreſſion and Redemption, tho it 
is very unfortunate in aſſigning the par- 
ticular it conſiſts in. But that the diſpari- 
ty is not meant of the perſons of Chriſt 
and Adam (as Mr Locke inſinuates) is ma- 
nifeſt from the firſt words of the Apoſtle, 
but not as the offence ſo alſo is the free gift 4 
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und nothing can be more ſurprizing than 

that Mr. Locke ſhould think of interpret- 

ing theſe of the perſons, St. Paul having 
in the verſe immediately preceding ſaid 
that Adam was the figure of him who was 
to come. This muſt be underſtood of his 
bearing a ſimilitude to Chriſt in ſome re- 
ſpect, as will hereafter be explained; and 
that the difference in queſtion is not meant 
of the means or motive of the fall and 
Redemption (as Mr. Locke further ſignifies) 
but of the conſequence of each; is alſo 
evident from the next words that follow; 
for if by the offence of one many be 
dead, much more hath the grace of God 
and the gift which is by grace abounded 
unto many. 


This therefore Mr. Pyle explains of 
the efficacy and meritoriouſneſs of Chriſt's 
obedience to reſtore mankind to life 
beyond that of Adam's ſin to involve 
them all in death; as if St. Paul had 

argued that much rather or much more 
torcibly muſt the one have operated for 
univerſal 
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Univerſal .good, than the other to draw 
down ſo much detriment upon the 
whole human ſpecies: His Paraphraſe 
upon the three verſes in queſtion runs 
thus at large. © Whereas on the contrary 
* tis plain, that the gracious Redemption 
«* by Chriſt is ſo far from being leſs 
« extenſive in its effect upon mankind. 
* than the ſin of Adam, that it is in 
* itſelf much more available to reſtore the 


te whole world to life than his ſin was to 
* condemn it to death. 


* As you may obſerve from hence, 
* that it doth not only deliver all men 
from the effect of Adam's tranſgreſſion, 
* viz. death ; but alſo procures a pardon 
* of all our actual tranſgreſſion upon 
true faith and repentance. So that if 
* one tranſgreſſion of the firſt man ſub- 
e jected all mankind to death, ſurely one 
* ſuch meritorious act of ſuffering as 
* the death of Chriſt was muſt be much 
more available for the ſalvation of us all, 
without any performances of your law.” 
Ff The 
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The want of a due conception how 
the ſin of Adam might juſtly have oc- 
caſioned the eternal perdition of the 
whole human ſpecies makes it no wonder 
that men ſhould have recourſe to this 
explanation; the wrong notions entertain- 
ed of the fate to have been ſuſtained 
in him 'occaſtoned the original decree to 
appear highly injurious (as we have ſeen) 
inſtead of its reverſal ſuperlatively good 
and gracious. Hence it was extremely 
natural to expound the words in queſtion 
of the Supreme Being (to whom mercy 
is much more agreeable than ſeverity) 
being certainly more inclined and willing 
to extend the benefit of Chriſt's ſacrifice 
to all, than ſuch rigor for the offence 
of Adam. Such interpretation according 
to the common ideas could not but be 
very obvious, theſe clouds of error be- 
ing however broken and diſperſed we 
are now enabled to diſcern the paſſage 
in its genuine light and luſtre; nor can 
there be a doubt that the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of the fuperabundance of grace confer- 

red 
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red notwithſtanding the fall ſuſtained, it 
being ſo ſuitable to the rational conſidera- 
tion of the ſubject and expreſs letter of the 
paſſage. The loſs that now we neceſlarily 
undergo is that of immortal life and happi- 
neſs for a ſhort ſeaſon only, whereas we 

might have been deprived of both upon 

the firſt offence for ever; well then might 
the Apoſtle ſay, that the gift was by no 
means as the fall or effect of the tranſgreſ- 
ſion, for what compariſon between this 
ſhort and tranſient eſtate (a deſcent to 
which is the utmoſt of our preſent diſad- 
vantage) and everlaſting glory that might 
have been forfeited beyond recovery, but 
is now attainable through Redemption? 
Adam was a type of Chriſt, the two 
perſons correſponded, and in one re- 
{pect were perfect counterparts 'of each 

other, viz. that as in the firſt all die, in the 
ſecond all ſhall be made alive; but not as 
the fall (which ra ſhould: rather have 
been rendered in this verſe) ſo alſo is the 
free gift, between theſe things there is no 
manner of ſimilitude or comparifen! **- 
Ff 2 
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one as far ſurpaſſing the other, as eternity 
does a point of time, or immenſity a ſpan. 


Thus the beginning and concluſion of 
the verſe both coincide together, the two 
characteriſtics of the gift, viz. its differ- 
ence from the loſs and ſuperabundance to 
it being perfectly conſiſtent. But it is 
ſcarce poſſible to imagine that the Apoſtle 
meant to argue from the univerſal extent of 
the fall to the ſame inference of Redemp- 
tion in a caſe where he had told us that 
there was no ſimilitude between them; 
an aſſertion to this purpoſe was certainly 
a very unlikely preliminary to an argu- 
ment a fortiori from the one to the like 
conſequence of the other. 


What Mr. Locke advances that the ma- 
ny in both parts of this verſe muſt be 
equal is by no means neceſſary, it being 
plainly an indefinite term and applicable 
to very different numbers. The Apoſtle 
uſes it as we do men, ſometimes in a larger 
ſenſe than he does at others according to 
the 


625 
the exigency of the thing, and leaves the 
particular meaning of the word to be 
determined by the ſubject it relates to. 
But that in the firſt of the preſent inſtan- 
ces it ſignifies all mankind, in the laſt on- 
ly the ſaints (the reſt not being included in 
the conſideration) we ſhall give further 
proof in the E if there ſhould be 
any occaſion for it. | 


To. od to the 16th verſe, and not 
as it was by one that ſinned ſo is the gift 
&c.— This is plainly not urged in confir- 
mation of the preceding but contains a 
diſtinct and ſeparate obſervation; for what 


can the repetition of the ſentence mean 


but that the gift is different from the fall in 
a further reſpect and inſtance likewiſe? 
This it does with the utmaſt propriety, for 
as the Apoſtle adds; the judgment is by 
one to condemnation, i. e. the human race 
is ordained indeed to temporal death 
through the offegce of Adam. Now be- 
ſides what was before ſuggeſted, that this 
Was alone ſufficient to involve men in ever- 

* 9 laſting 
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laſting ruin, the Divine grace ſhone forth 
conſpicuouſly in diſpenſing alſo as it did 
with the vaſt multitude of ſins proceeding 
from it, the free gift is of many offences 
unto juſtification. How this is to be under- 
ſtood ſo as to become a juſt reflection, it is 
needleſs to repeat; that it is one however 
and makes the Redemption ſtill more ex- 
traordinary is evident, as well from the 
Apoſtle's own declaration as from the argu- 


ment advanced upon this head before. 


The 17th verſe is an explanation of the 
iʒth and confirmation of my comment on 
it. The 16th is to be included in a paren- 
theſis as containing a diſtinct but incidental 
obſervation, after having briefly fimiſhed 
which the Apoſtle returns to a more expli- 


Cit illuſtration of the 15th. For having 


told us there that the gift was different 
from the fall and was much more abundant; 
he here particularizes in what the ſuperi- 
ority conſiſted ; viz. in the vaſt diſpropor- 
tion of eternal life tothe ſhort inconve- 
nience of this mortal ſtate. For if by one 


9 


mans 
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man's offence death reigned by one, much 
more they which receive abundance of 
grace and the gift of righteouſneſs ſhall 
reign in life by one Jeſus Chriſt; i. e. much 
more immenſe a benefaction of immortal 
glory will the juſt obtain by the Redemption. 


It requires ſome ſtretch of imagination. 
to ſuppoſe that the whole body of man- 
kind are meant by thoſe who receive 
abundance of grace and the gift of 
righteouſneſs; there is not much reaſon 
to conclude according to the ordinary 
courfe of nature that all "mankind are 
ſignified hereby; but if there were, there 
is no poſſibility of reconciling any ſuch 
notion with the term fhall reign in life, 
unleſs we conclude a fortiori from the 
fall that none can finally be loſt. To 
fay it means that all men ſhall be made 
capable of eternal life in Chriſt is to 
make an interpolatation to ſupport a 
cauſe, for which there is not the leaſt 
room or pretence; for if any phraſe 
can be peculiar to them that ſhall actually 

be 
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be ſaved, this certainly is ſuch. Thi 
ſuppoſed inference then from the univers 
ſality of death to that of Redemption 


in this place is proper for none but 
Univerſaliſts in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, or thoſe 


who contend for the final reſtitution of 
the damned; it admirably ſuits their pur- 
poſe, and accordingly is urged by ſuch; 
but 1t proves abundantly too much for 
thoſe who would not preſume ſo far, 
and infinitely overſhoots the mark they 
aim at. This interpretation however of 
the efficacy or meritoriouſneſs of Redemp- 
tion to reſtore all mankind to life beyond 
that of the fall to involve them in mor- 
tality appears to have been very general; 
and ſeems to have been adopted by our 

tranſlation in uſing the word hall, which 
by the forcibleneſs of its expreſſion de- 
notes an inference a fortiori, inſtead of 
will that is more ſuitable to our idea 
of the argument, 


I muſt obſerve by the way, that this 
application of the gift, &c. in the 17th 
verſe 
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verſe to them who ſhall reign in life is 
- ſtriking proof of the many to whom 
it is ſaid to have abounded in the 15th 
not being equivalent to all, tho placed 
there in oppoſition to the K. that 
through the offence of one are dead. 
This cannot be if the 15th verſe muſt 
be expounded by the 1 7th, and what 
has been ſaid of the latter be admitted; 
which I beg the reader to remember, as 

I ſhall make further uſe of it in the ſequel. 


There is another interpretation of this 
paſſage by Dean Sherlock, who makes 
the difference to conſiſt indeed in the 
ſuperiority of the gift, but places it in 
that of Heaven to Paradiſe; for in ex- 
pounding the text he ſays, © that the 
* we die in Adam, we are not barely 
made alive but ſhall reign in life by 
„ Chriſt, which is a ms happier . life 
than that we loſt.” [Diſcourſe on Death, 


chap. 2, ſec. 1, page 70. 
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1 mention this to ſhew how variouſly 
men have been miſguided and perplexed 
by means of the ſame error, that which 
led to the inference a fortiori having 
in all probability been the cauſe of this 

interpretation; viz. the hardſhip of the 
ſuppoſed decree that ordained” all men 
to the preſent death without recovery 
for the fin of Adam. This is evident 
from what Dr. Sherlock ſays not long 
before, viz. that to have died in Adam 
never to live again had indeed been 
very ſevere upon mankind; here lay the 
fatal apprehenſion that darkened the whole 
proſpect of the queſtion, and obliged him 
to ſeek for extraordinary grace in the 
ſuperiority of Heaven to Paradiſe on this 
occaſion. It is a fubterfuge reſembling 
that of Dr. Stebbing before-mentioned 
concerning the difference between a ſtate 
of immortality and retribution; the for- 
mer of which he ſays we could have 
no title to by nature, while he ſuppoſes 
it would have been hard for us to be 
deprived of the latter. Thus Dr. Sherlock 


feems 
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ſeems to think concerning the loſs of 
Paradiſe, had it not been for the ſuperior 
gift of Heaven. which we could have no 
pretenſions to; the diſtinction is of the 
ſame nature and proceeds from the ſame 
cauſe with the foregoing, but there is no 
occaſion for the one more than the other, 
and that of Dr. Sherlock has this peculiar 
diſadvantage ; viz. that it greatly diminiſhes 
the diſproportion between the 
compared, and conſequently diſparages 
the ſuperiority of the gift. Dr. Stebbing 
obſerves that one ſtage of being after 
this of like or even leſs duration might | 
ſerve all the neceſſary purpoſes of a re- 
tribution, which leaves abundance of room 
for grace in the gift of eternal life; but 
if it be conſidered that Paradiſe had the 
privilege of immortality anexed to it as 
well as Heaven, there can be no ſuch 
diſparity as that between a ſhort-lived 
and everlaſting ſtate between them, which 
is the circumſtance that is here infiſted 
on. The gift is as much ſuperior to 
the loſs as heaven is to this mortal life, 
Gg 2 which 
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Which cath conſtjtute a far greater dif. 
ference than there can be between Para- 


diſe and Heaven, however inferior the 


former may be to the latter. The com- 
pariſon does not any way conſiſt between 
what would have been without the fall 
and will be through Redemption, but 
between the diſadvantage that is now 
ſuſtained in purſuance of the one, and 
the benefaction that the juſt are notwith- 
ſtanding heirs of through the other. The 

account ſtated is between the actual loſs 

and gift received from the joint effect of 
both, in order to have a diſtinct notion of 
Which and decide the balance it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a clear idea of what would 
have been without Redemption as well as 
without the fall. But the misfortune was 
that men had no adequate conception of 
this, they knew that without the fall they 
ſhould not have been ordained to this mor- 
tal ſtate, ſo that the loſs thereby was viſi- 
bly very great; but how it could juſtly have 
been ſo much greater than it was they could 


no way comprehend. How immortality 
inſtead 
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| ;nflead of being loſt for a ſhort ſeaſon 
only might have been forfeited for ever, 
and men inſtead of being conſigned to 
temporal might have been condemned to 
eternal death was utterly inconceivable 
according to the falſe notions of judg- 
ment that were entertained ; whereby 
they were incapable of apprehending not 
only the infinite ſuperiority of grace, but 
poſſibility of any grace at all. I therefore 
hope I have not miſemployed my pains 


in illuſtrating the dark point, through 


the want of which Revelation as well 
as reaſon has been ſo manifoldly per- 
plexed ; nor can I conclude without: re- 
peating, that a ſcheme which makes that 
reconcileable which was before incompre- 
henſible in each is equally proved by both; 
and has not only human probability, but 
alſo poſitive authority of mk mars for 
its ſupport. | 
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WO K II. 
CHAPTER I 


On ThE NECESSITY or ATONEMENT 
A PRIORI FROM ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES 
or REVELATION. 


Tno S much of St. Paul and the manifold 
abundance of grace he ſpeaks of, all which 
I propoſe on the moſt diſadvantageous 
ſuppoſition ; viz. that which commonly 
prevails of the inſtitutions on the fall being 
ſo many arbitrary evils that might have been 
as well avoided, but were promiſcuouſly 
ordained by God on all in indignation for 
what their firſt parents did. For even in 
this caſe 1t 1s plain (according to what has 
been before obſerved) that as far as the 
preſent life under all its preſſures is prefer- 
able with the privilege of immortality 
annexed to non-exiſtence; as far as our 
creation and preſervation to be compleated 

without 
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| without our own default with an everlaſt- 
ing crown of glory are more advantageous _ 
than the condition of ſtocks and ſtones, 


ſo far are we obliged to Chriſt for our Re- 
a joe | 


| But this is not all, I likewifs W to 
ſhew that the preceding ſuppoſition is falſe, 
and that the intention of the meaſures 
purſued upon the fall has been utterly 


miſunderſtood ; they not having been 


ordained according to their common appel- 


lation as curſes for the tranſgreſſion of 


Adam, but adapted in wiſdom and good- 
neſs purely to the corruption of our na- 
ture by it, and in order to our deliverance 
from it. Inſtead of wounds and ſcourges 
they were the moſt ſalutary and beneficial 
medicines that man in the ſituation he had 
ſunk into was ſuſceptible of; neceſſary 
for the human race at large, and ſuch as 


it could neither ſubſiſt without at preſent, 


nor be reinſtated in its former glory. In 
ſhort I preſume to make it manifeſt as the 
light, that as we have been reſcued from 


eternal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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eternal ruin, ſo have we not been con 
ſigned to any temporal change but what 

_ was eſſential to our reſtitution; the divine 
adminiſtration being not only beneficent 
in a comparative view in general, but 
alſo with reſpect to every branch of alter- 
ation in particular; viz. expulſion from 
Paradiſe, inſtitution of trouble, toil and 

death, as well as the eſtabliſhment of a 
dae Reſurrection. 


On this e e inſtead of being 
under any difficulty to explain the favour- 
ableneſs and mercy of Redemption, we 
ſhall rather be at a loſs, for ſome time 
to demonſtrate the certainty of future 
judgment and condemnation, or ſhew 

that the penalties of the goſpel will as 
undoubtedly be executed as they are 
enacted; whence we are led to a clear 
conception of the neceſſity of that ſatis- 
faction which conſiſted in the humiliation 
and death of the Son of God. For if 
the ſcripture had repreſented the Supreme 
Being as doing nothing on the firſt and fun- 
damental tranſgreſſion 


„„ 
tranſgreſſion of the ſpecies, but what was 
neceſſary for their recovery of that happi- 
neſs it had rendered them incapable of en- 
joying, without any extraordinary means 
to atone for the violation of his law, and 
ſecure the certainty of vengeance upon 
future diſobedience, what muſt in all pro- 
bability have been the conſequence? No- 
thing leſs than the ſubverſion of all reſpect 
to his authority and government for ever 
after. Let us for example ſuppoſe Almigh- 
ty God declaring that, tho he had given 
mankind a charter of everlaſting happineſs 
and they had forfeited it, yet ſince what 

was done could not be undone, and his 
Son had likewiſe interceded for them, 
he would not now fulfil the formidable 
judgment of his threats and their appre- 
henſions. Inſtead of executing the de- 
nounced deſtruction on them, his conduct 
ſhould be converted wholly to reſtore 
them to their loſt life $8 perfection; 
nothing would be done by him but what 
had an immediate relation to this, and 
death which was to have been perdition 
H h ſhould 
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ſhould be the gate of Heaven, and no 


leſs than a direct paſlage for their ad-. 


vancement to much ſuperior glory. In 
the laſt place however (that I may not 
ſeem to ſuppreſs a point of any apparent 
tendency to ſecure obedience) let us ſup- 
poſe the Supreme Law-giver moſt ſolemn- 
ly declaring, 'that whoever ſhould incur 
the penalty of the ſecond death, it ſhould 
be far more terrible to them than the 
firſt ever would have been, even the 
worm that never dieth and the fire that 
never ſhould be quenched ; ſuch was the 
portion that ſhould certainly -be inflicted 
upon all who ſhould hereafter forfeit the 
ORs covenant of the goſpel. 


Let us I ſay ſuppoſe all this (which 
is the exact plan of the Divine proceeding 
in every particular but that of the ſatiſ- 
faction) without any extraordinary means 
to eſtabliſh the certainty of future judg- 
ment ; and would it not have appeared 
the groſſeſt prevarication with the govern- 
ment of the world, and laying of a foun- 

dation 
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dation for the moſt unbounded preſumption 
in mankind? The penalty, it might have 
been argued, is highly formidable indeed; | 
but how abſurd to labour under appre- 
henſion of threats and declarations of 
vengeance, when there is example of their 
being followed by ſuch ſort of execution? 
Mankind adventured boldly on defiance 
of the former covenant, and by experience 
found the alarming denunciation in reality 
reduced to nothing; yea converted into 
an ingenious artifice and contrivance 
meerly to ſuperſede the portended deſtiny 
and puniſhment. If it be true that they 
obtained nothing by tranſgreſſion, yet in 
the next place (it might have been aſked) 
what did they forfeit? An inconſiderable 
trifle at the utmoſt, in- compariſon with 
what was to have been expected from 
the law and the juſt demerit of their offence. 
For tho' this life is by no means equal to 
that on the former inſtitution ; yet, beſides 
its being*a point only to eternity, hap- 
pineſs 1s allowed to preponderate even 
here; the preſent ſtate is acknowleged 
. by 
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by the beſt judges to be no inſignificant 
pledge or earneſt in itſelf of the good. 
neſs of the Creator, tho' blended with 
ſome imperfections that appear to require 
a remedy. If it ſhould be admitted then 
that our firſt parents, after having the 
penalty of the original covenant thus 
diſpenſed with, had reaſon to apprehend 
no mercy would be ſhewn them, ſhould 
they become obnoxious to the vengeance 
of the ſecond, which however when they 
had thus been trifled with might have 
been greatly queſtioned ; yet all their 
| poſterity would have had the utmoſt 
ground of preſumption remaining to build 
upon. We have not been guilty of the 
_ forfeiture of any former fundamental of, 
life and happineſs; the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment has been our only ſtate of trial, 
and if our firſt parents were thus ſignally 
delivered from the fate portended them, 
well might we expect a fimilar indemnity 
and protection for final impenitence and 
tranſgreſſion now. For at the worſt we 
ſhall be in the ſame ſituation with them, 


in 
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in "Innings once only forfeited our pro- 
bation ; and ſhall alſo have an eſtabliſhed 
precedent of impurity on our fide, which 
they never had the n of to rely on. 


H 1 50 have 1 2 red the danger- 
ouſneſs of ſuch decree of grace without 
ſuitable ſatisfaction, only with reſpect to 
man ; but this is far from being the ut- 
moſt that is liable to be apprehended, 
its baneful influence might probably have 
extended to the deſtruction of the moral 
laws of the whole Univerſe. That inviſible 
and ſuperior orders hold their exiſtence 
on condition, and that no being beſides 
God 1s abſolutely pure or independant, 
I ſuppoſe will not be doubted; what 
a precedent then would it have been 
for them to find that creatures which 
had broken the very vitals of their exiſtence, 
ſubordination and perfection, inſtead of 
being puniſhed as was ordained, had only 
balſams adminiſtred to the wounds that 
were neceſſarily ſuſtained in their rebellion? 


The 
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The revolt of ſuch ſuperior orders is by 
no means an unprecedented or unheard 
of thing, and whatever has been is capa- 
ble of a repetition: but not to inſiſt on 
this, it cannot be deemed in the leaſt 
incredible of beings not ſuppoſed eſſential- 
ly or ſupremely perfect, that they ſhould 
violate the fundamentals of their allegiance” 
and exiſtence ; however innocent or up- 
right they may be, it muſt be acknowleged 
that they are ever liable, and it muſt be 
always poſlible for them to fall from 
righteouſneſs. If ſuch be the cafe then, 
What could be more conducive to engage 
them in rebellion, or at leaſt to make 
them think lightly of it, than the con- 
ſideration of the puniſhment being thus 
diſpenſed with totally, the loſs fo com- 
paritively - inſignificant, even this in the 
nature of things inevitable ; and inſtead 
of the deſtiny ordained for ſuch foul 
ingratitude and diſobedience being duly 
executed, on the contrary all endeavours 
uſed to render their apoſtate ſtate as 
eligible, and their return to their former 


happineſs 
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happineſs as eaſy as was poſſible? I 
| aſk whether ſuch adminiſtration muſt not 
without ſome ſuitable means to qualify 
it, have been anouncing of univerſal 
anarchy to all created beings ? 


But to return to man particularly, 1 
ſay that there is much more reaſon in 
many reſpects for our being freely excuſed 
notwithſtanding final impenitence from 
the condemnation of the goſpel than 
could have been urged for the deliver- 
ance of our firſt parents from the fate 
of the original law. For tho' they fell, 
their nature was far from a propenſity 
or proneneſs to it; of which ours is the 
reverſe, viz. a ſyſtem greatly depraved, 
and ſtrongly tending of its own accord 
to evil. 


Nor was there only great diſparity 
between their perfection and ours, but 
alſo between the difficulty of the different 
trials. Their certain ſecurity conſiſted 
in one act of obedience only amidſt a 


variety 
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variety of all things elſe moſt freely 

granted them, and a crown of compleat 
felicity was the preſent reward of their 

fidelity; whereas we are ſituated in the 
midſt of manifold and great temptations, 
not only incumbered with infirmities but 
ſurrounded on all ſides with obſtacles; 
at diſtance from the promiſed recompence, 
and ſo muſt be ſupported in the far 
more arduous trial not by the enjoyment 
of any immediate but by the hope of a 
remote and unſeen reward. | 


Let us add theſe things together, and 
then ſay what compariſon between the 
inexcuſableneſs of our firſt parents in 
not preſerving their innocence originally, 

ours in not obtaining ſalvation now ? 
They were at the ſummit of perfection, 
where every thing is free from obſtruction, 
ſmooth and eaſy ; we are at the bottom 
of a formidable aſcent, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to attain the height of 
(the path being every way ſo narrow, 
ſteep and ragged) but nothing is more 
obvious 
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obvious than after having advanced ſores 
way toward it, to miſs our footſtep and 
fall down again. In ſhort if great things 
may be compared with ſmall, the con- 
dition of our firſt parents with reſpect to 
ours is a relation ſimilar to that which a 
perſon already in Latium bears to a travel- 
ler at the foot of the tremendous Alps 
which he muſt croſs to reach it. 


Nothing can be a more ſtriking proof 
of ignorance and folly than the vulgar 
objection againſt the ſuppoſed ſeverity of 
the Supreme Being from the frivolouſneſs, 
as it is deemed, of the prohibition broken. 
For abſtinence from the forbidden fruit 
was the fundamental condition of ſecuring 
eternal life to Adam, as evangelical obe- 
dience is to us at preſent; nor is it in 
the leaſt ſurpriſing that immortality was 
forfeited by one offence, when the obſer- 
vance of one ſingle circumſtance was the 
only thing required in order to its pre- 
ſervation. ' The eaſier a probation is, the 
more heinous its tranſgreſſion, and the 
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leſs the homage of allegiance required, 

the viler of courſe the ingratitude of its 
vuoiolation; here lay the great aggravation 
of Adam's crime, viz. that he ſhould 
not ſubmit to ſo ſmall an, obligation of 
obedience when endowed with the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſo much happineſs, which more- 
over would have been ſecured beyond 
poſſibility of danger by it. — 


But further, however light and eaſy 
a thing the prohibition might have been 
as to its obſervance, it was by no means 
ſuch as to the conſequence of its infringe- 
ment; this is beſt known from the effect 
that followed, viz. all that iniquity which 
has ever ſince abounded. They who 
judge of the offence committed by the 
ſeeming inſignificancy of the fruit pre- 
ſumed upon, and ridicule it on the 
ſuppoſition of its damning man for an 
apple, are blinded by the ſame ſort of 
prejudice as thoſe who eſtimate the mag- 
nitude of all the heavenly bodies by their 
appearance to the ſenſes. So diminutive 
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py diſproportionate to truth is the notion 
of the profane and reprobate in this par- 
ticular, but what moſt ſurprizes me is 
that Divines ſhould countenance them ſo 
much in their ſhort-ſightedneſs and folly ; 
for there is not any thing more common 
even to the latter than to conſider the 
prohibition as a matter of no conſequence 
in it{elf, but only a meer trial of obedience 
which in the ſtate of Adam was not 
poſſible to be made of him any other way. 
For what, ſay they, ſhould tempt him 
* to idolatry, or to take God's name in 
% vain, or to murder his wife? How 
* was it poſſible to commit adultery, when 
there was no body but he and ſhe in 
* the world? How could he ſteal, or 
* what room was there for coveting, 
* when God had put him in poſſeſſion 
of all things? It would have been 
* vain to forbid that which could not be 
e done, and it would not have been 
virtue to abſtain from that to which 
there was no temptation, but from 
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« that which invited him to tranſgreſs." 
[See the Critical Review of Chauncy's 


Diſſertations on the fall in December, 


1785, and Stackhouſe's Hiſtory of the 
Bible, vol. 1, page 49. ] | 


What an idea muſt men have enter- 
tained of the ſtate of innocence and 
immortality, to ſuppoſe it capable of a 
propenſity (had it continued) to ſuch vices 
as are here enumerated? Well may we 
excuſe the illiterate and vulgar, when the 
orthodox and learned are found guilty 
of ſuch mean, ignoble ſentiments concern- 
ing it; as if it could have been addicted 
to ſuch ſins as are of the vileſt, baſeſt 
and moſt ſordid kind; ſins that are not 
even now to be committed but by the moſt 
degenerate and abandoned, However low 
and groveling the multitude may have been 
in their notions of the prime val ſtate from 
the corruptions of the preſent, it might have 
been imagined that Divines at leaſt would 
riſe higher in their conceptions; and learn 
to eſtimate the importance of the precept 

| required 
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: required to be obſerved by the conſe- 
quence of its infringement, which is all 
that turpitude there is now occaſion for 
ſo much extraordinary interdiction to 
provide againſt, The firſt prohibition 
was not ordained for our firſt parents 
meerly while they ſhould remain alone, 
but for a perpetual obligation and the 
preſervation of innocence among mankind 
for ever. The violation of it was the 
ſource of the diſorders that have defiled 
all ſucceeding generations, and well might 
there be no other commands than this 
ordained, becauſe had this been kept there 
would have been no neceſſity or occaſion 
for any ſuch proviſions. The preſent was 
inſtar omnium, becauſe obedience would 
have been ſecured to all others in it, and 
the obſervance of it alone would have 
preſerved man in ſuch compleat perfection 
of reaſon and inclination, that nature 
might have been confided wholly to her- 
ſelf for the performance of every . end 
and obligation. Duty would have been 
man's delight inſtead of difficulty, the right 
path 


e ; 
path at all times been immediately apparent 

to his view, and no ſooner ſeen than 
ſuitably admired and followed. 


How far we are now departed from 
this it is quite ſuperfluous to mention; 
it is much more difficult I fear to enable 
men to fancy the poſſibility of ſuch per- 
fection in the ſpecies, than to perceive 
how diſtant they are at preſent from it. 
But it is beyond a doubt that the fact 
of ſuch depravation muſt have created 
an additional demand for judgment, and 
that the ſaving of man in ſuch caſe from 
perdition muſt have rendered the Deity 
fuſpected of partiality or indifference to 
hn, without ſome very extraordinary 
means to teſtify the contrary. | 


When we refle& that mankind were 
at this time comprehended in their firſt 
parents, like ſtreams originally in their 
fountainheads; that the corruption of theſe 
maſt conſequently involve univerſal nature, 
the diſeaſes brought upon them could not 

hy but 
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but deſcend and deeply defile their moſt 
remote poſterity ; in ſuch view their offence 
muſt be allowed to have required de- 
ſtruction, not only as it was the deſtiny 
moſt ſolemnly denounced, but alſo to 
prevent the no leſs ſolemn conſequence 
of its contagion. I heretofore exhibited this 
aggravation of the crime to ſhew the 
ſuperlativeneſs of grace in pardoning it, 
as it muſt have been ſo extremely 
offenſive to a Being ſuppoſed ſupremely 
wiſe and holy. I now revive the con- 
ſideration to demonſtrate, that ſuch diſ- 
penſation would have deſtroyed all idea 
of theſe attributes in the ſovereign Being, 
without ſome ſuitable expedient to mani- 
_ feſt his inflexible attachment to rectitude 
and judgment notwithſtanding. There 
was a neceſſity for means equivalent to 
the relaxation of juſtice granted, other- 
wiſe God would have appeared indulgent 
to his creatures but regardleſs of what 
became of righteouſneſs or the reins of 
government. His conduct would have 
ſeemed beyond imagination eaſy and re- 
miſs, 
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miſs, Epicurus himſelf could not have 
- defired a more ſupine ſpectator of the 
univerſe; for if any thing could have 
ever inſtigated him to paſs ſentence on 
man, this certainly muſt have been deemed 
ſufficient, when the offence was not only 
ſo tranſcendant in itſelf, but ſo infinitely 
detrimental likewiſe in its conſequences. 
What proportion can the malignity or 
peſtilentialneſs of any perſons utmoſt 
wickedneſs at preſent, bear to that repre- 
ſented of the original ſin of Adam? 
Scarce that of an atom to the earth. 


Nor is even this the whole, for the : 
final breach of probation by our firſt 
parent was not only more inexcuſable 
in all reſpects and fatal in its effects than 
ours can be, but the puniſhment propoſed 
upon the one bears no proportion to the 
vengeance provided againſt the other. 
For what compariſon between the ſimple 
death denounced to Adam, and the ever- 
laſting fire prepared for the devil and his 
| _— that is ordained for our damnation p 
The 
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The ſecond death appears almoſt as much 
to ſurpaſs the firſt in terror, as the de- 

merit it is entailed upon falls ſhort of 
the original tranſgreſſion. in aggravating 
and enormous circumſtances. And can 
any thing (it might have been aſked) 
like the execution of this on us be ex- 
pected from that all- gracious, condeſcend- 
ing power, which totally diſpenſed with 

a much gentler judgment, doing only 
when it became incurred what was neceſ- 
ſary to ſave the ſpecies from it, after 
they had been guilty of an infinitely more 
provoking forfeiture of his favour and 
challenge of his indignation? The exten- 
ſion of the penalty in ſuch caſe, inſtead 
of tending any way to ſecure obedience, 
muſt have contributed to confirm and 
ſtrengthen every other conſideration to the 
contrary ; for certainly (it might have 
been urged) where there was ſo much 
lenity as not to execute meer annihilation 


upon treaſon ſo tremendous in itfelf and 


conſequences, the ſame cannot but prevail 
_ againſt the accompliſhment of far ſeverer 
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vengeance on miſcondu& that is com- 
paratively ſuch light, excuſable and trifling 
treſpaſs. When juſtice had been thus 
egregrioully relaxed, the enlargement of 
threats would have only ſerved to render 
them the more contemptible ; high-ſound- 
ing words (it mult have been inferred) 
were only fulminated to ſupply the place 
of more vigorous and effective means. 


To conclude, had there been nothing 
done in purſuance of the fall equivalent 
to the performance of the-law in order 
to eſtabliſh the certainty of future con- 
demnation, what muſt have been the 
conſequence of all theſe conſiderations 
heaped together, but an unbounded 
preſumption on lenity to the overthrow 
of. Judgment and all moral obligation? 
This is what men have too much pro- 
penſity to at preſent, they certainly, need 
no encouragement to adopt ſuch danger- 
ous conceit, but the conduct repreſented 
would have given them all imaginable 


cult for the reception and entertainment 
of 


535 

of it; the fault of ſuch fatal confidence 
is now their own, but without the ap- 
pointed means would (like the non- entail- 
ment of a future ſtate upon the preſent 
or denial of a retribution) have been an 
indelible and eternal blot upon the moral 
attributes of the Divinity. Believers muſt 
have imbibed the faith of infidels (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion) viz. that 


the deſtiny of damnation is a meer ghoſt _ 


and ſpectre of which men need not en- 
- tertain the leaſt fear or apprehenſion ; 
with this difference only, that the chimera 
is of divine inſtead of human contrivance 
and invention to keep men in awe. 
Thoſe in particular who chiefly object 
againſt the goſpel now, that they cannot 
reconcile the idea of the Son of God 
being ſacri ficed in order to preſerve the 
certainty of judgment and factedneſs of 
divine commands from abſolute deriſion, 
would have been the firſt and loudeſt 
to decry the final condemnation of the 
wicked without it for à fiction, had the 
preſent view of things occurred to them. 
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As then we have conſidered the vaſt 
advantage of triumph they would have 
had, let us in the next place examine how 


the death of Chriſt is calculated to bar 


all ſuch preſumption, and adapted to the 
purpoſe of ſaving moral obedience as well 
as man, without which either the one or 
the other muſt inevitably have periſhed 
on this occaſion. 


This ſecond perſon of the bleſſed Trinity 
in order to fruſtrate the machinations of 
the devil (who otherwiſe muſt have ſuc- 
ceeded in the ruia of the race of holineſs) 
ordains himſelf a victim for the tranſgreſ- 
ſors; to ſuſtain the conſequence of their 
revolt without the guilt, in conſideration 
of their incurring the guilt without the 
puniſhment. Rather than not accompliſh 
the Redemption of mankind againſt whom 
there were ſo many woeful circumſtances, 
he ſubmits to bring the divine and human 
nature together; yea tho' equal with God 
to become the meaneſt of men, and un- 
dergo the moſt humiliating death in their 

bahall. 
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behalf. Some have inſiſted notwith Mbding | 
that the ſatisfaction is not ſufficient, for- | 
aſmuch as the death of Chriſt was only 
temporal, whereas that which man muſt 

otherwiſe have undergone, would have 
been eternal. But there are very few 
that have joined on this fide of the ar- 
gument, the objection has proceeded chiefly 
from the contrary apprehenſion and ſur- 
prize; viz. that the Eternal Son of God 
(whoſe habitation was the Heaven of 

Heavens and whoſe humble attendants 
were Angels and Archangels) ſhould vouch- 
late to veil the glories of his Divinity 
with the fleſh, aſſume the nature of the 
meaneſt of all moral beings, and ſo far 
undergo the yoke of ſin as to ſubmit 
to death its neceſſary effect on men. 
Hence has ariſen the principal objection 
always, from the tranſcendant dignity and 
humiliation of the perſon ; that the uni- 
verſal Lord and Maker of all things 
ſhould condeſcend ſo much for ſuch 
fallen creatures (who at beſt ſeem but 
an inconſiderable part of his works) as to 
be 
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be made a ſacrifice and oblation for their 
ins. I ſhall therefore addreſs myſelf 
only to this part of the argument againſt 
the ſatisfaction; whence it will appear that 


the immenſity of the expedient (which 


has hitherto excited the aſtoniſhment of 
moſt and exceeded the belief of many) 
is the moſt ſtriking proof of its appoint- 
ment, and magnifies the probability of 
its divine original. For the due ſupport 
of law requires, not only that the infraction 
of its fundamentals be not attended with 
impunity, but alſo that the penalty ordain- 
ed be not diſpenſed with eafily. How 
dangerous a ground of preſumption would 
have been laid by vouchſafing ſuch a 
pardon as we have repreſented without 
any meaſure to ſecure the dignity of law 
has been demonſtrated, and it is plain that 
the conſequence muſt have been nearly 
ſimilar, had any /zzht or trivial means been 
inftituted to abſolve men from the pun- 
iſhment. It was impoſſible, as the Apoſtle 
_ juſtly ſays, that the blood of bulls and 


of goats ſhould put away fin; for had 
me. 
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the plan provided for our deliverance 

(tho not entirely without means) been 
obvious, this would have tempted us to 
ſuppoſe as eaſy and cheap a method of 
ſalvation in future; as the non employment 
of any means at all for our Redemption 
would have taught us to expect the ſame 
again of courſe. On the contrary however, 


as the foundation on which the firſt diſ- 


penſation was raiſed was ſo extraordinary, 
there is no hope remaining of its repetition 
or renewal; ſince the circumſtance without 
which our paſt recovery would not have 
been was ſo tranſcendant as to ſtrike the 
mind with the moſt profound aſtoniſnment 
that it ever was once fulfilled, the ar- 
gument is tenfold againſt any idea of its 
future application in favour of thoſe it 
has been abuſed by; there is now no 
proſpect left the violators of the ſecond 
covenant, but the moſt fearful expectation 
of aggravated wrath and VENSEARCE on 
the works. of their ingly. 4 


While 
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While the love and mercy of the 
Deity are diſplayed in ſo high a luſtre, 
what meaſure could have been calculated 


to imprint a deeper awe of his inflexible 


wiſdom in the ſupport of holineſs and 
judgment? Thus righteouſneſs and peace 
have met together, mercy and truth have 
kiſſed each other; a free pardon is granted 
to the offending ſpecies, and yet the vera- 
city of the law ſecured by Chriſt's becoming 
| an atonement as well as advocate m their 
behalf. Had he been the latter only, he 
mult have appeared an all- powerful patron 
of licentiouſneſs and anarchy for the lawleſs 
to depend upon; but tho' he ftood forth 
a mediator againſt the execution of juſtice, 
yet ſince he advanced ſo vaſt a price, 
ſo abundant a compenſation for prevailing 
over it, all theſe dangerous hopes are 
baniſhed; ſuch generoſity is too great ever 
to be expected more, conſequently all 
poſſible views of impunity are annihilated 
for the future. Thus does the fatisfaQtion, 
inſtead of requiring any credit from the 
ſcripture, reflect a bright luſtre on it; and 


. 


is ſo 92 from ſeeming a ſapertiuity or 
incumbrance, that nothing can appear more 
properly ordained for the accompliſnment 
of the end propoſed. Indeed when we 
conſider the ſtupendouſneſs of the meaſure, 
vue are ſcarce able to conceive what ade- 
quate occaſion there could be for it; but 
when the exigency is repreſented in a 
proper light, we are equally at a loſs to 
ſay what other expedient could have been 
ſo ſuitably adapted to the purpoſe; never 
were there any inſtrument and end ſo * 
accommodated to each other. 


Here 1 ſhall 8 upon another 
queſtion, which the learned Biſhop Butler 
thinks has been determined raſhly, and 
perhaps with equal raſhneſs contrary ways, 
therefore ought not to be entered into; 
viz. whether God cduld have ſaved the 
world by any other means than the death. 
of Chriſt conſiſtently with the general laws 
of his government ? His Lordſhip ſays 
that the meaning of this queſtion. is greatly 
ambiguous, and I wiſh that he had ſtated 
| . Ll it 
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it more particularly; but as it is to make 
the beſt of it I can, if the meaning of it 
were, whether God would ſo properly 
have ſaved the world without any means 
at all, or by any others of inferior con- 
ſequence to the preſent, I think it may 
ſafely be affirmed that he could not; 
and ſo far is this perſuaſion from any 
limitation or reflection on his wiſdom, that 
it only ſuppoſes him to act agreeable there- 
to. It would be too much for us to ſay 
that God could not have ſaved the world 
by any other means whatever; the reſour- 
ces of Omniſcience are infinite, and tho' 
the immenſity of the method he has made 
uſe of for our ſalvation be ſuch that we are 
not competent to think of any other which 
would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, yet it | 
would be the higheſt preſumption in us 
to aſſert that no other could be found; 
when the preſent was ſo far from all 
human apprehenſion, before it was revealed. 
The ſtupendouſneſs of the meaſure is to 
thoſe who believe it actually ordained by 


Providence a demonſtration i in itſelf of the 
moſt 
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moſt abſolute occaſion for it in the nature 
of things, it being obvious that a being of 
infinite perfection would never have em- 
ployed ſo vaſt an expedient in vain. 
Nothing can be more unphiloſophical 
than to ſuppoſe he would, it is even beyond 
the . abſurdity of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, 
of which it has ever been deemed a 
ſufficient condemnation (at leaſt ſince the 
truth of the Copernican has been eſtabliſh- 
ed) that it diſplays ſuch an immenſity of 
movements to no purpoſe, when the ſame 
end might be as well accompliſhed a much 
- eafter way. No man who ever believed 
the reality of the earth's motion, ever 
doubted the unreaſonableneſs of the con- 
trary ſuppoſition ; whereas to admit the 
fact of the chriſtian ſacrifice and queſtion 


its neceſſity is to believe that Providence, 


who is now allowed never to do any thing 
without ſufficient cauſe, employs the moſt 
ſupernatural and tranſcendant means where 
none at all are required. It is the faith of 
the darkeſt ages in the moſt enlightened 

days, nor could there have been a greater 
| LES - opportunity 
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opportunity afforded for unbelievers to 
diſpute the fact than by thus unwarlly 
_ permitting. its neceſſity to be called in 
_ queſtion. Biſhop Sherlock ſays much 
more rationally - on the occaſion, ©* when 

« we conſider the great and wonderful 
* work of our Redemption, tho' we can- 
not account for every ſtep of it to our 
* own underſtanding, yet neither can we 
* ſuppoſe it to be the effect of arbitrary 
appointment and meer will. The reaſons 
* which made it either neceſſary or proper 
for Chriſt to die for the fins of mankind 
© may be removed out of our ſight ; but 
eto ſuppoſe that Chriſt really did die for 
the ſins of mankind, and yet that there 
was no reaſon or propriety in his ſo 
te doing, is to found revealed religion 

upon a principle deſtructive of natural; 
* for no religion can ſubſiſt with an opinion 
_ © that God is capable of acting without 
* reaſon,” | Vol. 1, dif. 2, page 71, &c. 


Nothing but the ſtrongeſt appearance 


of his having actually ne without 
reaſon 
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reaſon and on the footing of the moſt 
arbitrary will (which the common ſuppo- 
ſitions of the fall ſuggeſt) could have ever 
betrayed believers into ſuch inconſiſtency. 
It originated from the falſe apprehenſions 
of what would have been the future con- 
dition of the better ſort of people, (thoſe 
juſt perſons over the face of the earth 
for whom Manaſſes in his prayer aſſerts 
that repentance was not appointed) if 
Chriſt had not come into the world. The 
difficulty was to determine how to diſpoſe 
of them in ſuch caſe, for whom it ſeemed 
ſalvation was neceſſary to be ſecured at 
all events, and not left to the contingency 
or free-choice of ſ uch an undertaking in 
their behalf. Here lay the great ſtumbling- 
block which made it appear neceſſary 
for the Father to be able to go on him- 
ſelf, and ſave the world without the volun- 
tary ſatisfaction of the Son as well as 
with it, if he had pleaſed, in defiance of 
every thing that ought to have been 
concluded from its actual accompliſhment. 
Thus has the Father been involved in 
the 


ay © 
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the diſhonourable imputation of indiſ. 
penſably requiring that which might have 
been diſpenſed within itſelf, and of exact. 
ing the moſt extraordinary ſacrifice of his 


Son, when it was no way eſſential in the 


nature of things. This ſhews how excuſa - 
ble free- thinkers were i n maintaining t he 
neceſſity of vouchſafing pardon to repen- 


tance on its own account, when the firmeſt 


believers themſelves were wavering as to 
the neceſſity of the other terms required 
in order to its accompliſhment. I hope 
however I have plucked up the roots of 
this inconſiſtency by ſhewing, that no 


unjuſt conſequence could ever have enſu- 


ed to any, had not Chriſt been pleaſed to 
fulfil the conditions of their ſalvation ; 
but on the contrary every thing that is bad 
muſt have been expected, had they been 
ſaved without ſuch means. This fully 
ſhews the neceſlity of their appointment, 
and that independant of the Divine will 


or word it was not poſſible in the nature of 


things for the bitter cup to paſs from our 


| DEI Saviour; if it could have been diſ- 


penſed 


(3 


penſed with, there is no doubt it would; 
but as it was not, ſo it could not, any 
more than a final judgment of the world 
can; to remedy the non- performance of 
which in the beginning (when there was ſo 
juſt occaſion for it) this Ie? Was 
ordained. | 


Nor is the grace of the Father at all 
diminiſhed, but on the contrary increaſed 
and magnified by the conſideration, that 
he not only granted ſo extraordinary a 
deliverance from original condemnation, 
when there was every circumſtance in the 
nature of things againſt it, inſtead/of any 
inducement to it; but alſo when it could 
not be done without the expence of ſuch 
extraordinary means as the ſacrifice of his 
own Son beſides. Imention this the more 
particularly, becauſe the notion of atone- 
ment has thro' the medium of the ſame 
error been repreſented equally detrimen- 
tal to that of grace, as that of grace to the 
neceſſity of a retribution. We read in 
** m the Scriptures, (ſays a certain Author) 

cc that 
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te that we are juſtified freely by the grace 
* of God; but what free grace or mercy 
does there appear in God, if Chriſt gave 
a full price for our juſtification, and bore 
« the infinite weight of Divine | wrath on 
* our account?” ¶ See a Treatiſe ſtiled an 
Appeal to the ſerious and candid Profeſſors 
of nnn page 18 


This 4 again how nic per- 


view, and oppoſite to what they really are; 
the doctrines of grace and ſatisfaction, as 


well as thoſe of retribution and grace, hav- 


ing been urged as the greateſt contradic- 
tions, which yet (when rightly under- 
ſtood) in the higheſt degree contribute to 

illuſtrate and confirm each other. For the 
mercy is not at all leſs free on account of 
the ſacrifice, but far more generous and no- 
ble than it could have been without this; it 
is plain that God muſt have loved the 


world indeed, or he never would have giv- 


en his dearly beloved, only begotten Son 
for the Salvation of it; ſince the death of 
vk 1 
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Chriſt was not an arbitrary exaction againſt 
right and reaſon, or an unjuſtifiable hard 
ſhip impoſed upon him, but an expedient 
neceſſary in the nature of things in order 
to the accompliſhment of the deſired effect. 
In the preſent caſe it was not only great af- 
{eftion in the Son thus voluntarily to ſuffer 
for the world, but alſo in the Father to 
confer him for the purpoſe ; as nothing 
but the benevolence of the one could have 
induced him to become a victim, ſo no- 
thing but the ſame ſuperabounding love 
and favour of the other could have influ- 
enced him to give ſuch a perſon for one. 


The meaſure proceeded not from an 
oppolition of intereſt or inclination in 
them, but from their eſſential union in 
wiſdom and goodneſs on a real and juſt 
occaſion ; Chriſt could not but be equally 
reconciled with the Father to the neceſſity 
of the means in order to the end, and 
the Father could not but be equally 
averſe with him to the nature of the 
expedient in itſelf. This would be allowed 
Mm 1 
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I know, were an only ſon in whom a 
human parent was thus well pleaſed to 
undergo the vileſt humiliation and hard- 
ſhip, when a great event could not be 
brought to paſs without it, and the tender- | 
eſt of Fathers readily to grant him for 
the purpoſe; nor ſhould we difpute in 
fuch caſe which of the two diſplayed 
the greateſt kindneſs, but rather admire 
and wonder at the benevolence of both, 
in that neither would obſtruct the benefit, 
tho it could not but be attended with 
ſuch obnoxious means to each. This is 
unqueſtionably what we ſhould be diſpo- 
ſed to think with regard to human nature, 
from the ammble affections of which let 
us learn to form our notions of the divine; 
the ſcriptures repreſent God humano more 
(if I may be allowed the expreſſion) which 
is indeed the only way in which we can 
conceive of him, ' viz. by analogy to ſome- 
thing that may be felt within ourſelves. 


J cannot but afford the loklrned and 


n author of the Appeal another 
quotation 


r 


quotation on this head. He ſays, page 
19, © we all ſtand in need of free grace 
and mercy, but it is a great diſhonour 
* to: God to ſuppoſe, that his mercy and 
« grace takes its riſe from any thing but 
his own eſſential goodneſs ; and that he 
is not of himſelf and independant of 
* all ſovereign conſiderations whatſoever, 
* what he ſolemnly declares himſelf to 
* Moſes at the time of the giving of the 
„law to be, viz, a God merciful and 
* gracious, long ſuffering, abundant in 
* goodneſs and in truth (Exodus 34, v. 6.) 
© or that he requires any other ſacrifice 
* than that of a broken ſpirit and con- 
e trite heart which he will not deſpiſe.” 


I perfectly agree that the grace of God 
could not take its riſe from any thing 
but his own eflential goodneſs, and that 
he is a being of himſelf (independant of 
all foreign conſiderations) merciful and 
long-fuffering, abundant in goodneſs and in 
truth. This he was long before the giving 
of the law to Moſes, or there never would 
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have been ſuch an inſtitution, the want 
ol apprehending which priority in Redemp- 
tion has been the ſole cauſe of this ob- 
jection; as if God had been tenacious of 
condemnation to the utmoſt, and had 
granted a deliverance only for the ſake 
of the ſatisfaction, which he would not 
vouchſafe too till the latter was accom- 
pliſhed, and the price was paid. It was 
only this falſe view of things that could 
have ſuggeſted ſuch a reflection as the 
foregoing, when the ſacrifice muſt have 
been every way as diſagreeable in its own 
nature to the Father as the Son, and nothing 
but its neceſſity to the recovery of man- 
kind could have made it acceptable to 
the one more than the other of them. It 
was the end that reconciled the means 
to each, not the means that recommended 
the end to either; the ſatisfaction was 
wholly for ſalvation, not ſalvation in any 
ſhape for the ſatisfaction, as the ſabbath 

was ordained for man and not man for 
the ſabbath. 


Here 


1 


Here I muſt beg leave to introduce 
an error of the ſame kind by the cele- 
brated Editor of the letters from Benjamin 


Ben Mordecai to Eliſha Levi who ſays 


nin objection to the atonement, that many 
** fins were forgiven by Chriſt before the 


* ſuppoſed compenſation was made, i. e. 
* as ſoon as he aſſumed the character of 
* the Son of man.” | See the Critical 


Review of a treatiſe againſt Soam Jenyns 
by this writer, Auguſt 1777, page 86. ] 


It was forgotten by this ingenious author 
that the lamb was ſlain from the foundation 
of the world, or which amounts to the 
ſame thing, delivered in the determinate 
council and foreknowlege of God to be 
crucified by wicked hands; whereupon 
the ſcheme of Redemption was purſued 


in every particular after the ſame manner, 


as if the atonement had been fulfilled in 
the beginning. Forgiveneſs may be vouch- 
ſafed upon certain ſecurity as well as 
actual accompliſhment of the neceſſary 
means ; but it ſeems according to this 

| author 
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author that there was no truſting to the 
event, and that the Redemption (if there 
were any) could be coeval only with the 
actual performance of the condition where- 
by it was procured. 


This is a manifold error that the orthodox 
and free · thinkers have equally been guilty 
of, as if it were to be underſtood that 
mam was neceſſarily in a ſtate of repro- 
bation till the death of Chriſt, and was 
thereupon releaſed; whereas in fact he 
had no ſooner fallen than he was acquitted 
from the fate he had become obnoxious 
to, and will not obtain any further benefit 
of the diſpenſation than was then vouch- 
ſafed him (notwithſtanding the completion 
of atonement) before the final conſum- 
mation. Thus St. Auſtin was ſo full of 
the condemnation of all mankind in Adam, 
that he aſſerted no other reprobation of 
any than the leaving of them to continue 
in the ſtate of perdition they were in by 
reaſon of his ſin. By baptiſm however 
the elect were ſuppoſed to be delivered 


and 
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and ſet immediately as free from the curſe 
inflicted, as if the cataſtrophe had never. 
happened; that being preſumed the means 
appointed for their partaking of the benefit 
afforded by the ſacrifice of Chriſt.” It 
was forgotten that whatever condition was 
ordained upon the fall exiſts at preſent 
as much as ever, and will not in any 
ſhape be remitted or removed till the 
' reſurrection at the laſt day. In like manner 
according to the ground of the foregomg 
objection man is ſuppoſed ſubject to con- 
demnation till the death of Chriſt and 
thereupon releafed, which in every par- 
ticular is falfe ; the original penalty being 
as I ſaid, diſpenſed with and all fin forgiven” 
upon evangelical conditions at the begin- 
ning in contemplation of the equivalent 
that was afterward to be fulfilled, which 
was alſo fulfilled in contemplation of man's 
future reſtoration to the immortality that 
he had loſt. Neither God nor Chriſt was 
any way afraid of truſting to the accom- 
phſhment of either; accordingly there 
was as much done toward Redemption 
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before the atonement as there has been 
ſince, or will be before the end of all 
things. There will be no more diſpen- 
ſation or diſcharge from any circumſtance 
of the fall than there was at the time it 
happened, till time itfelf ſhall be no more; 
when death ſhall be ſwallowed up in life 


and unmortality with all its appendages 
aboliſhed. 


- | 

Thus it appears how nearly the mol 
oppoſite extremes come together in their 
ſource, and whatever difference there may 
be between Calviniſts and Free-thinkers 
with regard to conſequences, they are 
intimately united as to the principles 
from which their different purſuaſions 
flow; the objections of the latter having 
no. foundation to reſt upon but in the 
deluſions of the former, which the one 
no more ſee how to rectify than the other. 
Both are equally involved in the ſame 
error as to its original, and are liable to 
the ſame anſwers, as will appear from 
another objection made by the ſame writer 
to 
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to the ſatisfaction being a debt paid for 
our ſins, who ſays, © ſuppoſing it true, 
* who ſhall pay the debt to Chriſt, for 
* according to this notion the debt 1s 
* only transferred from the Father to the 
Son and the difficulty ſtill remains. 
For can we ſuppoſe that the Son would 
forgive that debt without a compenſation 
* which the Father would not, and exalt 
* the mercy of the Son at the expence 
* of the Father? God forbid! An hypo- 
* theſis muſt labour violently that is invol · 
ved in ſuch blaſphemy.” | Critical Review 
Auguſt 1777, page 87.] To this let me 
add a paſlage from a different writer in 
the ſame Review, page 156, Granting 
* for a. moment that there are three dif- 
* ferent perſons of one and the ſame being, 
is not infinite juſtice the eſſential attri- 
* bute of the Son as well as of the Father? 
If it be, who made the infinite ſatisfaction 
* to the infinite juſtice of the Son? Is 
* not ſin equally offenſive to two perſons 
infinity, that is eternally juſt? If the 
* Son could not only pardon, but ſuffer 
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*and be ſo ſeverely puniſhed to pacify 
the Father's wrath, why might not the 
Father alſo, who could not be more 
* offended, pardon ſins without an in- 
finite ſatisfaction?ꝰ 


The truth is that the Son did not ſuffer 
to pacify the wrath or gratify the reſent- 
ment of the Father, but to ſecure the 
righteouſneſs of his everlaſting kingdom 
and obedience of the whole creation, in 
which the infinite juſtice of both was equal- 
ly intereſted and engaged. The debt was 
entirely forgiven by each as to his own 
perſonal concern, nor was there any con- 
ſideration paid but to the nature of things 
and exigency of moral government ; which 
indiſpenſably requires either that the guilty 
ſhall be puniſhed, or ſuitable means pro- 
vided that their impunity ſhall not ſubvert 


abedience. 


Here if I might indulge my imagination 
I would aſk, as Archbiſhop King did on 


another occaſion concerning the exiſtence 
of 


— 
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of Antipodes and motion of the earth, 
how many thought they had proved the 
impoſſibility of theſe things to a demon- 
ſtration? And how far did they prevail 
on the generality of the world to believe 
them? Yet how weak and fooliſh do all 
their arguments appear on a real com- 
prehenſion of the ſubject? For as our 
underſtanding of it is more enlarged and 
cleared, the apparent contradictions va- 


niſh. [See book 1, chap. 1, page 16.] 


The ſame 1s applicable, I truſt, to the 
doctrines of Redemption, particularly the 
atonement ; while it muſt be confeſſed 
that the objections to them all which are 
now ſo faſhionable, were unavoidable ac- 
cording to the falſe notion that prevailed 
of the original decree, the great ſource 
of the whole deluſion. God has been 
thereby repreſented as an unrighteous 
Judge indiſcriminately ordaining an undue 
fate on all for the fin of one, or what 
is equally inexcuſable, their own inevitable 
corruption by it ; the leaft deficiency of 
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obedience has been inſiſted on as damning 
ſin, where nothing like perfection could be 
performed; while the only poſſibility of 
Pacifying his wrath was by the puniſhment 
of an infinitely meritorious Son. All the 
benevolence or bounty which appeared in 
the Redemption belonged evidently to the 
latter, whoſe grace and goodneſs were 
extolled in this view to the diſparagement 
of the former; it was highly glorious in 
the Son indeed to deprecate on ſuch occa- 
ſion the vengeance of the Father, and ra- 
ther undergo the vileſt humiliation and 

hardſhip himſelf, than ſuffer it to be execu- 
ted on mankind. But it was equally de- 
grading to the juſtice of the Father to re- 
quire, or even to accept ſuch heavy condi- 
tions of him; and it might well be aſked, 
if the Son could not only pardon ſin but 
ſubmit to be ſo ſeverely puniſhed on its 
account, why might not the Father alſo par- 
don it without an infinite ſatisfaction? Eſ- 
pecially when there ſeemed no neceſſity for 
any ſuch expedient in the nature of things, 
hut this loudly called for the diſpenſation 
otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe. For where forgiveneſs was on its 
own account ſo meet toward a penitent, be- 
cauſe unavoidably ſinful, ſpecies, to refuſe 
it ſeemed ſufficiently repugnant to good- 
neſs in itſelf ; but to exact the puniſhment 
of an innocent and ſpotleſs Son in their be- 
half was aggravation of the grievance ; it 
appeared that the Father, inſtead of loving 
either the world or him, was actuated by 
the moſt- unreaſonable hatred againſt them 
both. It is no wonder therefore that men 
were ready to cry out, Blaſþhemy! and 
God forbid / or that the inſtitution of vica- 
carious puniſhment, ſo far from being 
deemed an extraordinary act of grace, 
ſhould be decried as doubly unjuſtifiable ; 
which never would have been the caſe, 
had the particular occaſion of it been pro- 
perly underſtood. For wherever the law 
has been capitally infringed, nothing can 
be more obvious than that the penalty 
muſt be executed, or there is an end of all 
moral government in future; unleſs ſome 
expedient can be ſound that, while it ſaves 
the guilty from puniſhment for what is 


paſt, 
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paſt, deſtroys all hope of impunity for 


the time to come. How the death of 


Chriſt was adapted to this purpoſe, I truſt 
has been demonſtrated ; but it never could 
appear on any other ſyſtem, becauſe. it 
never could be ſhewn how the law of 
everlaſting life had fundamentally been 
broken. No man can fin at preſent after 
the ſimilitude of Adam, there is now no 
poſſibility of forfeiting eternal life before 
death as he did; but acceptance of the 
greateſt, ſinners upon evangelical repent- 
ance and reformation in this life is an eſſen- 
tial law of the creation, not a diſpenſation 
or diſcharge from its final obedience. The 
neceſſity of extraordinary atonement for a 
deliverance was therefore incompatible 
with the previous idea of a probation, in 
which the proper condition of eternal life 
had never been abſolutely ſubverted. 


For as to the plea that repentance, tho it 
alters the temper of the ſinners mind, and 
his moral qualities, is yet no reparation 
of the miſchievous conſequences of his 


former diſorders, eſpecially thoſe that re- 
| late 
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late to his fellow creatures and the intereſt 
of ſociety ; to this it may be juſtly an- 
ſwered, as Mr. Foſter ſays, that it prevents 
the repetition of them, and any conſtitution 
founded upon the intervention of a ſuperi- 
or nature can do no more. For the death 
of Chriſt, which is repreſented as the 
ground of forgiveneſs, no more rectifies 
the preſent irregular and miſchievous ef- 
feats of vice than bare repentance can do 
without it. Foſter's Natural Religion, vol. 
1. chap. 8. of the Mercy or Placability 
of God, page 208. 


It has no ſuch apparent tendency at leaſt 
according to the view it was repreſented 
in, either with reſpect to ſuch pernicious 
effects of vice as are already paſt or ſuch 
as are yet to come. As to its being any 
remedy for former evils done by ſinners to 
ſociety or their fellow - creatures, this is for 
the moſt part out of queſtion; it being 
ſeldom pretended by the moſt orthodox 
that the death of Chriſt can operate in the 
nature of a reſtitution to God or man; 


or 
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or be of any efficacy to repair the miſchief 
of paſt ſin otherwiſe than by promoting 


obedience for the future; which is the de- 


ſign of all amen whatever, nen 
eee or vicarious. ; 


But as Dr. F aber ſaggeſts on the ſuppoſi- 
tion mentioned, reformation does. this as 
well without as it can do with atonement, 
being the only law that is capable of ſecu- 
ring obedience in our preſent circumſtanc- 
es; it bamiſhes all reliance on pardon ſo 
far as the frail condition of our nature will 
admit, and the ſatisfaction itſelf can do no 
more that is meet and fit; the merit of 
the former therefore 1s fully recommended 
by its own exigency for this life, and the 
latter ſeems as unneceſlary to ſecure obe- 
dience in future as unprofitable for re- 


medy of paſt evil. 


For in ſpite of all that could be ſaid 
againſt the vaſt extent of evangelical for- 
giveneſs without atonement, Divines were 
inevitably expoſed to this ſad NT 
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and beds; if the perdon of ſin upon 
preſent terms of obedience be a proper 
rule of acceptance in itſelf for this imper- 
fect ſtate, no ſatisfaction could be requiſite 
to recommend it; if it be not, none could be 
meritorious to procure it; for a perpetual 
rule of remiſſion to all future ages on inſuf - 
ficient terms of righteouſneſs for their 
nature cannot be ſanctified by any atone- 
ment whatſoever ; but is directly ſubver- 
five of that holineſs propoſed | to be ſecu · 
red by it. 


Thus it appeared that the death of Chriſt 
was either uſeleſs or pernicious, and muſt 
have been ordained to no purpoſe or a bad 
one ; ſuch was the fatality of their argu- 
ment, that the more it proved againſt the 
propriety of evangelical forgiveneſs with- 
out atonement, the more did it demon- 
ſtrate againſt the propriety of atonement to 
procure ſuch forgiveneſs. Whether this 
tendency of the doctrine to defeat its end 
have been ſufficiently perceived by free- 
thinkers 1 cannot abſolutely determine. 
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as I ſaid; but I am inclined to think from 
Dr. Foſter that it has not, becauſe in the 

admirable chapter before- mentioned he 
urges every thing but this that can be ſaid 
againſt it. The neceſſity of pardon to re- 
pentance in this imperfect ſtate upon its 
own. account, the abſurdity of ordaining 
any other rule, or this upon any other 
ground than that it is the fitteſt in itſelf, 
with the inexpediency and uſeleſsneſs of 
the ſacrifice to anſwer any better purpoſe, 
are ſo nobly repreſented, that I cannot but 
imagine he has collected every thing that 
had been urged before him on the ſubject. 
The preſent conſideration however of the 
ſatisfaction (as it was propoſed) being di- 
rectly deſtructive of its end, of its pro- 
moting darkneſs inſtead of light, and, if 
of any efficacy, making the goſpel a Ro- 
miſſi indulgence or meer Papal diſpenſa- 
tion, does not appear to have occurred to 
him. The chapter is ſo compleat, contain- 
ing every thing but this contradiction, 
which is in itfelf ſo capital an omiſſion, 
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that I am ſurpriſed it has been over- looked 
by ſo able an enquirer; and ſince it was 
by him, I can hardly think it has been 
obſerved by any other. 


Whether the orthodox however have 
been driven to this diſtreſs or not, no- 
thing can be more certain than that if they 
have, it was entirely their own fault; the 
ſatisfaction being neither to procure a pro- 
per law of obedience for which it could 
not be neceſſary, nor an improper one for 
which 1t could not be juſtified ; but when 
the condition of eternal hfe was broken by 
our firſt parents, and human nature uni- 
verſally corrupted, to procure a deliver- 
ance: from the perdition they had made 
themſelves with their poſterity obnoxious 
to, and a due diſpenſation for the depra- 
vity that muſt afterward require ſo much 
long- fuffering and forbearance. Immorta- 
lity in this cafe was forfeited beyond poſ- 
ſibility of their own recovery, and im- 
mediate deſtruction not only might but 
muſt have been the conſequence without 
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atonement ; ſince tho the fin againſt the 
forbidden fruit was the only one whereby 
the ſalvation of their ſelves or ſpecies could 
be endangered, it brought all other fin into 

the world, and therefore muſt have as 
loudly called for condemnation as any can 
do at the day of judgment. Their ſitua- 
tion was widely different from what that 
of the moſ} abandoned can be in the pre- 
ſent ſtate, and in order to apprehend the 
former we muſt caſt our view to what will 
be the condition of the reprobate at the 
reſurrection, when it is not preſumed that 
the moſt contrite heart or broken ſpirit 
will be of any efficacy toward ſalvation, 
For it is confeſſed on all hands that long- 
ſuffering and forbearance (however need. 
ful to our probation here) muſt have an 
end, the wicked muſt ſome time or other 
be ſubject to condemnation without re- 
prieve, and whatever neceſlity there is that 
the poſſibility of acceptance ſhould endure - 
ſo long as the preſent life, there is none 
that it ſhould laſt for ever, or beyond this. 
The liberty of repenting ad infinity after 


it, 
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it, would if poſſible be more abſ urd than 
the other extreme of ſalvation being Oy 
forfeited by the moſt trifling treſpaſs that 

can be committed in it. To receive ſin- 
ners to repentance then at the laſt day 
would be altogether as improper as to re- 
ject them from it on the leaſt failure now; 
and ſhould the Divine Being be diſpoſed 
at the reſurrection to deliver the wicked 
from the puniſhment ordained, and vouch- 
ſafe them a further trial for eternal happi- 
neſs, it is evident that ſome vaſt equivalent 
would be required, or the nature of all 
moral government inevitably ſubverted ; 
nothing leſs than the moſt ſurpriſing means 
could poſlibly ſecure any obedience for 
the future. 


Let it be remembered then that in ſuch 
predicament have mankind been already 
reſcued from perdition, and reſtored to a 
capacity of everlaſting life, viz. when it 
was as much forfeited beyond their own - 
Redemption as that of any will be at the 
day of judgment ; and tho' there were 
| only 
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only two' at that time in being, yet beſides 
that the fate of all men was involved m 
theirs, there was the fame exigency for 
the puniſhment of them as there would 
have been of mach greater numbers. For 
if two containing the whole human race 
had been fuffered thus to efcape without 
atonement, it is plain that all who ſhould 
ever come after them would have reaſon 
to expect the like ; the precedent of their 
impunity would have been at leaſt as dan- 
gerous as that of all the wicked would be 

at the laſt day, and if what has been ſaid 
be tecolletied, more ſo. 


White the Redemption however was a 
diſcharge from the moſt awful puniſhment 
that can be conceived, yet is it with the 
facrifice of Chrift (when thus applied) en- 
tirely free from the objection: of promoting 
anarchy and licentioufneſs; ſince it was 
only an acquittal fromm perdition in one 
inſtance (which on account of the ſtupen- 
dous means required for it can never be 
— 0 and a difpenfation of for- 


giveneſs 
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giveneſs to ſuch ſin in future, as the cor- 
ruption of our nature rendered every way 
expedient ; a point that is widely differ- 
ent from a laſting rule of acceptance upon 


inſufficient terms of obedience. There is 
no pretence to be derived in this caſe from 
impunity of what is paſt or undue relaxa- 
tion for the time to come ; every proſpect 
of unrighteouſneſs is barred, and the ſecu- 
rity of holineſs as great as it can poſlibly 
be rendered ; whereby the preſent ſtate of 
ſin is fully juſtified, and the ſatisfaction of 
our Saviour vindicated from every objec- 
tion it was liable to upon former een 


Nor does this explain the nature of 
atonement only, but alſo many poſitive 
texts of Scripture relating to it, that were 
never properly underſtood before. Par- 
ticularly, we have now a clear ſenſe and 
meaning of the paſſage, That as by the of- 
| fence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation, even ſo by the righteouſ- 
neſs of one the free · gift. came upon all 

| | men 
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to juſtification of life, Rom. v. 18. We 


ſee plainly that as all men were adjudged 


to die in Adam, it would likewiſe have 


been utterly inexcuſable had they been 


permitted in their preſent circumſtances to 


exiſt at all without ee cen There 
would have been no juſtifying of the pre- 
ſent ſcheme without the condition and 


end of a Redemption, the univerſal 
eſtabliſnment of which mortal eſtate by 
virtue of Chriſt's death in order to a ge- 


neral reſtitution is therefore the point pe- 
culiarly aimed at by the free- gift coming 


by the righteouſneſs of one on all to juſ- 
tification of life; as will be more fully 


 ſhewn in the ſequel, when I am more at 


leiſure to conſider the whole paſlage, at 


preſent I only hint it by the way. 


In like manner St. John fays, in his 
firſt epiſtle, chap. ii. verſes 2 and g, that 


Chriſt is the propitiation for our ſins, and 
not for ours only, but alſo for the fins i 
the whole world. 


* 
94 


| Now 


( 

Now in what manner can this be ſo pro- 
perly underſtood, as that the world was not- 
withſtanding them permitted thro him? It 
cannot be ſuppoſed that Chriſt was ſuch a 
propitiation for them as to recommend the 
whole world to eternal life, or even a diſ- 
charge from future puniſhment; but yet 
he ſo far prevailed in reconciling it to the 
Father as to ſave it from deſtruction not- 
withſtanding them in the beginning; all the 
ſins which it was infallibly foreknown 
would follow from the fall to the final 
conſummation were thus far overlooked 
and pardoned. Thus is there* a diſtin& 

and proper idea given to the paſſage where 
there was none before. I ſhall fay more 
on this head in the concluſion, particularly 
with regard to the foregoing verſe of St. 
Paul; but could not reſiſt the opportunity 
afforded me as I proceeded of briefly ap- 
plying theſe texts to our hypotheſis on 
juſtification and atonement, as I had done 
before ſome others on original judgment 


and the manifold grace of our Redemp- 
tion. 


Pp BOOK 
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CHAPTER II 


DEDUCTION. or THE FOREGOING PAA- 
TICULARS A POSTERIORI FROM FUNDA=- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF NATURE AS 
WELL as REVELATION. 


I: cannot be denied I think that the 
ſcheme propoſed has many advantages 
over every preceding ſyſtem; many obſta- 
cles that were utterly unſurmountable on 


any other hypotheſis are now aboliſhed, 755 


nor are the doctrines of Redemption any 
more at variance, but all in perfect har- 
mony and concord with each other. Sa- 
tisfaction and grace, as well as grace and 
retribution, which were ſo irreconcileable 
before, are made pefectly conſiſtent; and 
not only the juſtneſs of the original decree 
with the manifold mercy of the diſpenſa- 
tion from it, but even the neceſſity of ſuch 

ſtupendous 
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IPL TEN atonement for our ranſom (in- 
ſtead of being myſterious) is evident to our 
underſtanding ; all which particulars were 
heretofore repugnant to human apprehen- 
ſion. In ſhort I truſt that a ſufficient an- 
{wer has been given to every objection 
upon former grounds, at leaſt ſuch as 
would have ſaved the ſeveral articles of 
Redemption from the diſgrace that they 
have laboured under, had it occurred be- 
fore they ſunk into this. But it may not 
perhaps be ſo effectual to reſtore them at- 
ter men have been accuſtomed to think 
lightly of them; and as ne ſchemes are 
always liable to new objections, it behoves 
me to conſider ſeriouſly what my own 
ſyſtem may be expoſed to; eſpecially after 
having been ſo liberal in my reflections 
upon others. This is alſo the more neceſ- 
ſary as there are many ſtriking arguments 


againſt it at firſt appearance, which will in | 


the end be found the ſtrongeſt confirma- 
tions of, it. It is the peculiar character of 
truth to be more thoroughly eſtabliſhed by 
objection, and I can aſſure the reader that 
| Pp 2 the 
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the fürthet we proceed in this caſe witk 


the latter, the more fully ſhall We my 
fatisfied of the former. 25 


The conſiderations then that in all pro- 
bability without anticipation would be 
urged againſt our ſcheme are theſe; that 
on the principles aſſumed of man haying 
broken the fundamental condition of eter- 
nal life and thereby degenerated into ſo 
corrupt a nature as is repreſented, the 
ſucceeding doctrines of our manifold ob- 
' naxiouſneſs to condemnation, and the 
. expediency of ſuch ſatisfaction for our 
Redemption are manifeſt” and obvious. 
But what if the original preſumption be 
itſelf a fable, or rather a chimera without 
the leaſt foundation in nature to ſupport 
it? The depravity) of nature is as ſtre- 
nuouſly denied by ſome as it is maintained 
by others, and with how much greater 
force and cogency of Reaſon will from a 
little reflection become apparent. For 
how can it be conceived that God would 
condeſcend to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem ſo offen- 


five 
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five/ to his attributes, when it mult alſo 
require ſuch infinite means to qualify and 


excuſe the permiſhon of it? The ſup- 


poſition is ſufficiently incoherent in itſelf 


that a Being of Supreme Perfection ſhould 
at any rate endure ſo foul and deformed 
a conſtitution as is pretended, but it is 
far more incredible that this ſhould alſo 
ſeem ſo precious in his fight as to engage 
him in ſuch extraordinary meaſures for 
the purchaſe and attainment of it. Nothing 
1s more manifeſt according to the prin- 
ciples of a preceding chapter than the 
indignation that the Sovereign Fountain 
of Excellence muſt have conceived at ſuch 
depravation of his image on its own ac- 
count, but the additional circumſtance of 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt being required in 
order to its toleration is what muſt have 
greatly heightened and aggravated the 
objection to it; the neceſſary degradation 
of the Son of God inſtead of reconciling 
the Father to its eſtabliſhment could not 
but have been an invincible motive for 
its eee We ſhall alſo be the more 

ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly prejudiced againſt the idea of 
his employing ſuch amazing means in 


favour of ſo obnoxious and corrupt a 
ſyſtem, when we reflect that there was 
not the leaſt occaſion for it in the nature 


of things. For how much more eaſy 
would it have been for the Deity to 
deſtroy our firſt parents at the fall and 
create a.new pair inſtead of them? Every 
end both of moral government and the 
creation would have hereby. been fully 
anſwered; a ſufficient example of ſeverity 
would have been. eſtabliſhed for the ſanc- 
tion of the law, and the plan propoſed 
for repleniſhing the world might have 
then proceeded as before, without any 
of thoſe odious properties in man that 
are now ſo vehemently objected to, or 
the neceſſity of ſuch vaſt and violent 
means to reconcile the permiſſion of them. 


Perhaps it will be ſaid that Satan would 
have attained his end in this caſe, and 
that the Divine Majeſty was determined 
to ſubmit to any inconveniency that ſhould 

| not 
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not deſtroy its attributes rather than ſaf- 
fer him to ſucceed 1 in his diabolical defign. 


But ſhould we admit this Sole as valid, 
how came it to paſs that the Deity per- 
mitted him to ſucceed thus far in the 
beginning? Did not God foreſee what 
would be the fate of our firſt parents, 
if left entirely to themſelves; and might 
he not with a little affiſtance of them 
before the fall have effectually ſaved 
mankind without any of thoſe heavy 
conſequences either to himſelf or them 
that afterward became inevitable? Super- 
natural aid we are taught to expect as 
abundantly needful now, but certainly 
never could a ſupply thereof have been 
more ſeaſonably vouchſafed than at the 
critical period mentioned, which would 
have ſaved the neceſſity of its conſtant 
interpoſition in future. Principiis obſta 
is tlie great maxim of ſound policy, whereas 
to ſuffer an event ſo deplorable in itſelf, 
when it might have been ſo eaſily pre- 


vented, but muſt afterward require ſuch 
grievous 


46 

— means to rectify it, appears ad- 
mitting of a dire defeat for the ſatisfaction 
of applying a lamentable remedy and laſt 
reſource; it is like ſuſtaining of a deep 
diſaſtrous wound with a view to try _ 
the poſſibility of a cure. Such ſurpriſing 
overſight is incredible of him who never 
ſlumbers or ſleeps, neither is there any 
foundation in nature to countenance : or 
ſupport the ſuppoſition, man ſtill retains 
the image of his maker, whatever may 
be faid by the melancholy or moroſe to 
blacken him; ſuch diſmal deſcriptions as 
are often drawn of nature are only the 
effects of a mental indiſpoſition that ſours 
at every innocent trifle, as a weak ſtomach 
fickens at the moſt inoffenſive food; or 
they are purpoſely contrived. to gratify _ 
a preconceived hypotheſis that is equally 
in itſelf as falſe, as dangerous to the 
attributes of, the great Creator. 


Such is the objeftion we Conceive Our 
| ſyſtem ſubje& to, which is highly plau- 
ond in * and agreeable to the 
TO principles 
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principles of the Socinians, who' as alto · 
gether as averſe to the doctrine of 'depra- 
vity as atonement. They think the former 
ſufficiently repugnant to the perfections of 
God itſelf, will therefore ſpurn at our 
recommendation of the latter by it; and as 
the difficulty of original fin appears in this 
view augmented by the ſatisfaction, hence 
we need not doubt of the greater contempt 
and ſcorn being entertained of both. It 
would afford more than uſual triumph to 
the perſons mentioned thus to degrade 
two obnoxious doctrines at the ſame time 
together, by employing one to the detri- 
ment and diſadvantage of the other; here 
then it behoves us to beſtow very particu- 
lar care and pains, and as the credit of 
atonement depends in great meaſure ori 
that of degeneracy, we cannot be too in- 
duſtrious in eſtabliſhing this chief corner 
ſtone ; if it be ſhaken, the whole fabric of 
Redemption totters, but if it be firmly 
fixed we may ſafely defy all the enterpri- 
zes of its adverſaries in future. For how- 
ever t-amprobable! it may originally ſeem in 
Qq ſpeculation, 
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ſpeculation, that God ſhould RY ſuch 


ſtupendous means in favour of ſo unwor- 
thy and inadequate a lyſtem ; yet when 
the depravity of the ſpecies is placed be- 
yond a doubt, the hiſtorical account of its 
introduction, together with the means of 
its toleration, will ſufficiently atteſt itſelf, 
and inſtead of occaſioning any new objec- 
tion, be found the only way to reconcile 
the fundamental difficulty to Providence. 
Every circumſtance required to compleat 


the character and deſcription of Redemp- 


tion will afterwards appear as ſpontaneouſly 
to flow from Nature as it was before de- 
rived from ſuppoſitions of the Scripture; 


and tho' the diſcuſſion of depravity may 


ſeem an obſolete and exhauſted ſubject, 
yet I propoſe to eſtabliſh it by ſome con- 
ſiderations that are new and have not hi- 
therto been much dwelt upon. As then 
we heretofore proceeded a priori on pre- 
ſumptions borrowed from Revelation, we 
now propoſe to demonſtrate the ſame a 
poſteriori from effects of Nature, or the 
mak acknowledged principles of Religion; 

? and 
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and in the firſt place we contend that how- 
ever extraordinary the ſyſtem may antece- 
dently appear in ſpeculation, yet there is no 
reſiſting of fact when it is ſupported by the 
cleareſt evidence of ſenſe and obſervation. 
But we ſhall not remain content with this, 


or ſuſpend our enquiries here; we like- 
wiſe undertake to ſhew why God adopted 


the preſent plan, and that is infinitely more 
- meritorious in every reſpect than any other 
"which could have been purſued ; we 
hope to root up the very foundation of ob- 
jection, and not only to eſtabliſh the truth 


of Revelation, but finally to vindicate all | 


the ways of Providence to Reaſon. 


With reſpect to the depravity of our 
preſent ſyſtem then, if we only examine 
into the effects of human nature, we ſhall 
from a ſhort enquiry find that it mani- 
foldly abounds with error, ignorance, and 
evil. How often does an inflexible attach- 
ment to integrity and truth render a perſon 
a mark of obloquy and odium ? Such ve- 
nerable conduct neither the profligate li- 
centious 
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centious populace can bear, nor the proud 
and overbearing lords of f uperior power 
endure; obſequiouſneſs to vice, to pre- 
judice, and folly, begets affection: this it 
is that conſtitutes the popular man and 
patriot, while a wiſe concern for the ad- 
vantage of the people often excites antipa- 
thy and hatred ; a Socrates is perſecuted 
and put to an ignominious death, whullt 
an Al iſtophanes is crowned with all the 
triumph of applauſe that man is capable of 
receiving, Such is the fate of real merit 
frequently, to fall a prey to the foul and 
rancorous tongue of falſe accuſation, ridi- 
cule, and envy; inſtead of captivating (as 
Reaſon would expect it ſnould) it too com- 
monly offends and dazzles by its bright- 
neſs; and where it ſhould advance its po: 
ſeſſor, becomes the means of obſtruction 
and detriment at leaſt, not to ſay ſome- 
times his ruin. Were men diſpoſed to 
pay a due attention to Reaſon and the 
truth of things, it is not eaſy to conceive 
how happy a ſtate this warld would be; 
the natural evils of life are nothing in the 

bo %%% 
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ſcale againſt the moral, nor are the deepeſt 
misfortunes that Providence inflicts to be 
placed in competition with thoſe that men 
draw upon one another and themſelves by 
their own iniquity and folly ; ſtorms and 
tempeſts bear no proportion to the ravages 
of human .violence, and the moſt boiſte- 
rous hurricanes are trifles to the ruins occa- 
ſioned by the ambition, pride, and avarice 
of men. If we conſult the records of hiſ- 
tory, what ſhall we find almoſt but perfidy 
and plunder, committed by communities 
againſt each other ;—but bondage and op- 
preſſion of ſubjects. by their ſovereigns, 
or no leſs wanton tumults and inſurrec- 
tions of people againſt their princes ? Such 
are the materials that uſually fill the me- 
morials of ancient and modern times, the 
politics and inventions that 1n all ages have 
been moſt admired are thoſe that have 
been moſt deeply laid for the deſtruction 
of mankind ; wars and deſolations have 
ever been men's greatelt glory, and with 
theſe the unavoidable calamities of earth- 
quakes, plagues, and famines, are not in 

ay 
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any degree to be compared. If we depart 
from the more glaring ſcenes to the private 
| ſhades of life we ſhall frequently find the 
latter ſufficiently dark and diſmal ; the 
picture of mankind in miniature is often 
too melancholy to be viewed without 
lamentation and regret. The miſconduct 
of parents towards their children, with 
the more flagrant ingratitude and diſobe- 
dience of children to their parents ; the 
deſertion and treachery of huſbands with 
regard to wives, and the no leſs common 
contempts of attachment and duty from 
wives to huſbands; in ſhort the mutual 
breaches of faith and obligation between 
all parties and connections are things too 
notorious to be inſiſted or enlarged upon. 


But not to dwell any longer on ſuch 
particulars, or purſue declamation as it 
may be deemed, the variety and abund- 
ance of evil throughout the preſent ſyſtem 
is ſufficiently declared by the doctrine of 
a future judgment and retribution. The 
former indeed may have been aggravated 

conſiderably 
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conſiderably, and human life repreſented 


worſe than it really is; yet that the wick- 
edneſs thereof is very great, and that there 
has been in all ages and relations large 
foundation for complaint, appears from the 


neceſſity of ſo immenſe a judgment for 


redreſs of grievances. For there could be 


no occaſion for this if the courſe of things 


were not abundantly wrong at preſent, 
the erection of ſo vaſt and ſuperlative a 
tribunal requires an adequate extenſion of 
evil for the ground of its exerciſe and ju- 
ri{diction ; ſince it is notorious of this aw- 
ful judgment to be hereafter holden for 
reparation of injury and wrong, that it is 
not a circumſtance whereby few perſons 
only may be affected, but which all man- 
kind, from the firſt to the laſt, are deeply 
intereſted and involved in; every one 
that was ever capable of action has a large 
concern in it either of reward or puniſh- 


ment, and ſhould I fay leſs than this the 


Socinians themſelves would not applaud 
me. The buſineſs to be tranſacted then 
iS nothing leſs than the redreſs of the 

whole 
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whole human ſpecies, or univerſal altera- 
tion and amendment of their affairs, whence 
we may very fairly judge of the power 
and prevalence of ſin as at preſent. Suita- 
ble to the event muſt be the cauſe, and the 
diſorder cannot but in every reſpe& be 
equal to the' remedy required; the very 
foundations of human nature therefore 
muſt be out of courſe, when the conſe- 
quences of all men's actions, from begin- 
ning to n muſt uy thus be rec- 
tiſied. 


We ſhall be the more confirmed in this 
opinion, when we review the great origi- 
nal and conſtituent principle of the confu- 
ſion that appears thus loudly to demand 
redreſs. As to the evil, it is univerſally 
underſtood to conſiſt in the want of a pro- 
per reward to virtue and puniſhment to 
vice. The queſtion is then, from whence it 
is that this vaſt deficiency ariſes? To which 
it may be anſwered; not from the nature 
of things in general, but from the over- 
en folly and ſin of men, which de- 
ſtroy 
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ſtroy the obvious tendency and effect of 
righteouſneſs. For virtue has in itlelf the 
ſame ſuperiority over vice as order over 
confuſion, and if mankind would unani- 
mouſly purſue the former, it would ſcarce 
require any further portion than its own 
intrinſic excellency and reward. The rea- 
ſon why good men ſo often meet with the 
diſadvantage is not becauſe they are them- 
ſelves religious, but becauſe greater num- 
bers are differently diſpoſed; if virtue were 
the common habit of mankind, if it were 
entertained ſo far as to have room to pro- 
duce its juſt and natural conſequence, it 
would certainly eſtabliſh great and laſting 
| happineſs. But it fails at preſent, as any 
other cauſe may do, becauſe not ſuff- 
ciently apphed; or if applied, becauſe 
overpowered by more prevailing means. 
The diſcipline of the righteous is far from 
perfection in itſelf, but if it came much 
nearer to the ſtandard of this than it does, 
it muſt needs be controuled and counter- 
ated greatly by the oppoſition of the ſur- 
rounding multitude, who have every op- 
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portunity and advantage of numbers over 
lem. In ſhort virtue would, like the 
Macedonian phalanx, if duly ſupported, be 
both invincible and victorious here; but 
this is what it never was or will be till the 
reſurrection, nor can any thing be more 
chimerical than to expect the right im- 
provement of it before. The dominion 
of ſin is inſeparable 'from human beings 
on this ſide of the grave, which conſtantly 
diſturbs the due courſe of righteouſneſs 
and Providence in the world we now in- 
habit, and never can be rectified without 
an univerſal alteration and amendment in 
the next. To ſay then that vice is not an 
inherent and eſſential quality of our pre- 
ſent nature, is to contradict the firſt 
notions of a future ſtate; the neceſſity of 
the next world is founded on the unavoid- 
able imperfection and depravity of this; 
nor without theſe premiſes are there any 
poſſible grounds for any ſuch concluſion 
as the other to reſt upon. 


We 
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"We ſhall more fully enlarge upon this 


particular hereafter; in the mean while 3 


think it already apparent that the Socinians 
muſt be confuted on their own principles, 
if they will abide by them; nor are the 
Arminians more ſelf- repugnant in the 
minner of joining the expediency of ſa- 
tisfaction with that of a future ſtate, than 
they in aſſerting the expediency of the lat- 
ter and contradicting the ſinfulneſs of our 
preſent nature. 


If then the Socinians ſay, that to ſuppoſe 
an unavoidable tendency of nature itſelf to 
evil is to caſt a reproach on the perfections 
of God who formed it ; I anſwer, that to 
deny this is to deſtroy the exigency of 
another world for reparation of abounding 
wrong in this, which they themſelves con- 
tend to be a neceſſary conſequence of his 


attributes, and no leſs eſſential circumſtance 


of Religion. 


Thus far we are nearly upon an even 


footing, and there is plainly a difficulty on 
Rr2 each 


a 
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aith fide of the queſtion ; in order to de- 
termine which we ſhall hereafter ſhew 

that the notion of a future being cannot in 
any ſhape be reconciled with the perfec- 
tion of the prefent, but that the degene- 
racy of human nature may with the attri- 
butes of the Deity. This muſt certainly 
incline the ſcale, beſides which by the way 
it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
the Socinians, in diſavowing the corrup- 
tion of mankind, alſo contradict the ſelf- 
ſame evidence as the excellencies and ex- 
iſtence of God themſelves are founded 
on. i 


From whence do we collect that there 
is a Being of infinite wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs, but by the various diſplay of 
ſuch perfections in the univerſe at large? 
How do we learn that there is a God of 
ſuch high and adorable qualifications, but 
by his immediate works? And if we 
conclude from thence that the Deity is by 
nature great and good and gracious, how 
ſhall we avoid the inference that man is by 

his 
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his conſtitution ignorant, corrupt, and fool- 
iſh ? If actions are to decide the queſtion, 
have we not the ſame kind of proof that 
the ſeeds of darkneſs and depravity are in 
great meaſure eſſential to the latter, and 
that he is far from the being which in con- 
formity with his end he ſhould be, as that 
God is differently diſpoſed, and has no- 
thing but purity appertaining to him? 
The Socinian readily allows the courſe 
of human affairs continually to abound 
with evil, while he contends that the 
nature of mankind is originally blameleſs 
in itſelf; but certainly the tree in each caſe 
is to be judged of by its conſtant fruit, 
and the fountain (of whatever qualities 
it conſiſts) ſhould be determined by its 
never - failing ſtream. | 


In oppoſition to this perhaps it will be 
urged, that God is eſſentially and ſu- 
premely perfect, conſequently cannot err; 
but this is the prerogative of the Divine 
nature only, every being that is free and 
finite may depart from rectitude; and 

between 
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between God and man there is in all re- 
ſpetts. ſuch, an infinite diſpr oportion and 
diſtance, that the compariſon is not only 
improper, but even blaſphemous to be 
propoſed. between them. 


k anſwer, that freedom from ſin is by 
no means the peculiar property of God 
alone, tho abſolute and eſſential perfec- 
tion may be; theſe are very different pro- 
perties that muſt not be confounded, ſince 
our Saviour poſſeſſed the one as to his hu- 
man nature but not the other, and they 
who ſhall be admitted to enjoy the pre- 
ſence of the Divinity in Heaven will like- 
wiſe reſemble it in this particular, viz. 
that ſin will have no manner of connec- 
tion with them. Tho' then the fall of the 
higheſt archangels proves that any created 
beings, however exalted, may revolt from 
righteouſneſs ; yet the promiſed ſecurity. 
of the bleſſed is an equal demonſtration 
that the danger, much more the actual 
prevalence of vice, cannot be ellential to 
iree and finite beings. That the ſaints 


will 
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will be of this denomination there is no 
more a queſtion than that fin will by ah 
everlaſting decree be batitſhed froth them, 
the dominion of it then throughout the 
preſent world cannot proceed from the 
free and limited capacities of mankind as 
ſuch, but muſt be attributed to their not 
being duly adapted to their end; here lies 
the fatal evil, which is the great thing 
propoſed to be redreſſed and remedied by 
a renovation, as will in a ſhort time be 
made more manifeſt and conſpicuous. 


The Socinians will admit no other cauſes | 
of ſin than the liberty and ſociety of man- 
kind; thus Dr. Foſter ſuggeſts, © that 
men in their original formation, before 
* they are perverted and corrupted by 
e prejudices of education and cuſtom, the 
influence of evil examples, and vicious 
* habits wilfully contracted, ſtill retain the 
© image of God with reſpect to moral rec- 
* titude.” | Foſter's Sermon on the Image 
of God in Man, or the Excellency of Hu- 
man Nature. | 


- 
* 
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This ſolution of depravity is the more 
_ deceitful, becauſe it muſt be acknowleg- 
ed in ſome meaſure true; nature is by no 
means ſo bad as ſome perſons. repreſent or 
others really make it, and men muſt in 

ſome degree be capable of corrupting 
themſelves or they cannot in any- reſpect 
be culpable; to which we may add that 
evil communication is likewiſe a very 
powerful inſtrument of ſeduction to mul- 
titudes who would not of their own ac- 
cord be criminal. Thus men may not 
only defile themſelves. but one another, 
ſociety 1s an unerring mould that faſhions 
them according to its own impreſſions, and 
when we conſider the great corruption of 
morals that has long prevailed throughout 
the world, it may ſeem the leſs ſurprizing 
that after this had been once eſtabliſhed, it 
ſhould be perpetuated and continued ; ſo 
mighty 18 the force of example, prevalence 
and cuſtom, that it would appear almoſt 
miraculous if any ſhould altogether eſcape 
ſuch manifold diſadvantages, and not be 
in ſome degree polluted with the predomi- 
nant contagion. | Such 
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Such reflections as theſe have cecaſion- 
ed many to aſcribe all the depravity of 
mankind to liberty and ſociety as its only 

cauſes; they may be and undoubtedly 

| are in this corrupt eſtate conſiderable means 

and occaſions of moral evil, but what 
plainly proves that they are not the root 

or ſource thereof, is that notwithſtanding 
both there will be no ſuch effect through. 
out eternity in Heaven. The exiſtence 
of freedom in this bleſſed ſtate has been 
already obſerved, and that it will be alſo 
a condition of ſociety is equally as certain; 
this even forms the principal part of hea« 
venly happineſs, and is the chief ingre- 
dient that its compoſition depends upon. 
The joys of the next eſtate are deſcribed 
as relative and mutual, there will be the 
general aſſembly and church of the firſt 
born, the ſociety of juſt men made perfect, 
whoſe communication will conſiſt of per- 
petual harmony and love; no prejudice or 
ignorance will remain to miſrepreſent or 
darken, no tempeſtuous paſſion to con- 
found the univerſal intereſt and order; 
Ss principle, 
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principle, but become We ſubordinate | 
and ſubſervient to it. 


That ſuch will be the felicity of the bleſ- 
ſed is not to be doubted, neither is the 
deſcription any way ſuperior to what may 
be deemed the proper condition of hu- 
man nature; but that it is utterly incapa- 
ble of any thing like ſuch perfection upon 
earth I need not employ an argument to 
prove. Dr. Foſter himſelf declares, © that 
* conſidering the preſent frail and weak 
© condition of mankind, the innumerable 
© obſtructions they meet with to the due 
* force and clearneſs of reaſon, their in- 
e ſenſible prejudices, their many ſtrong 
* and oftentimes impetuous paſſions deriv- 
* ed from nature, their avocations from mo- 
ral thinking by the employments and 
* cares of life; abundant” temptations ex- 
* citing, and numberlefs examples patro- 
* nizing, and in every ſituation and ſphere 
of influence giving a ſanction to ill con- 
duct; it is ſcarce poſſible they will never 
* offend, it is hardly probable they will but 
* ſeldom.” Foſters Natural Religion, 
vol. 1. page 207. This 
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- This is a a very lively picture of human 
life, as every man's own experience muſt 
convince him; to which I may add that it is 
not peculiar to the preſent times, but equal- 
ly applicable to every age of the world. 
The depravity we now converſe with is 
not the conſequence of a gradual and long 
increafing corruption of ſociety, nor does 
every generation become worſe than the 
preceding (as ſome have fooliſhly ſuppo- 
ſed) for there have been the ſame com- 
plaints of the world from the earlieſt in- 
ſtitution of it ; this is very amply teſtified 
by the remaining accounts of every period, 
and the notion that has ever been entertain- 
ed of the neceſſity of a future ſtate for 
reparation and redreſs. 


In ſhort men are in all ages in their mo- 
rals as in their perſons ſimilar, may differ 
in circumſtantials but fail not to correſpond 
in ſubſtance; they who are now in being 
are for the moſt part ſuch as the anceſtors 
they proceeded from, and the ſame will 
their poſterity continue till the laſt trump 
882 ſhall 
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ſhall found, The queſtion is then how the 
event of things ſhall be ſo widely altered 
afterward, and the confuſion which is now 
fo prevalent be prevented in the next 
world? I anſwer, by a thorough and 
ſubſtantial change of nature; no other ſo- 
lution can be given, and this with ſome 
conſiderations that ſhall be hereafter men- 
tioned will eaſily explain the whole diſpart | 


For the fundamental cauſe of moral 
evil conſiſting in our inherent imperfec- 
tions now, when this is removed the effect 
that flows from it will ceaſe of courſe; 
were men to be placed in the ſame ſituation 
and circumſtances of being hereafter as 
they are in at preſent, the conſequences 
would be much the ſame; temptations 
would ſubdue them from without, infir- 
mities betray them from within, and the 
future ſcene inſtead of a remedy would 
only be a repetition of the evil that is now 
ſo much complained of, But however fin, 
may be eſſential to this preſent nature, it 


Pd 
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has no ſuch connection with freedom, ſoci- 
ety or finite capacity; the two firſt of 
theſe particularly will, inſtead of ſnares 
and occaſions of falling, be never. failing 
means of holineſs and happineſs in Hea- 
ven; nor will the laſt be any impediment 
throughout eternity, when nature ſhall 
after this life be ſuitably altered a adapt 
to its purpoſe, | 


It e courſe of things 
in this world ſhould perpetually” abound 
with evil fo as to require an univerſal 
judgement and new life, yet there ſhould 
be no fault or blemiſh in the diſpoſition 
of our preſent nature; that fin. ſhould 
have ever prevailed in it from the begin- 
ning, ſhould continue ſo to do till it ſhall 
have an end, but afterward be totally de- 
ſtroyed, and yet have no manner of origi- 
nal foundation or ſubſiſtence in it. Such 
ſuppoſition is incredible to any who in the 
leaſt conſider the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
the exigency and uſe of. which are both 
utterly ſuperſeded by thoſe who deny the 

ſinfulneſs 
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ſinfulneſs of our preſent ſyſtem. For as 
there would be no occaſion for a better 
| life if this were not bad or abundantly 
evil in itſelf, ſo would it be impoſſible for 
another to be of any ſervice to the end 
deſired without a far different conſtitution 
from the preſent, which would ever be 
productive of the ſame effects and con- 
ſequences as now exiſt. They who ex- 
pect any ſubſtantial amendment in human 
affairs without this neceſſary alteration, 
unfortunately overlook the premiſſes in 
their way to the concluſion ; and not only 
erect a ſcheme as baſeleſs as the fabrick of 
a viſion, but likewiſe heighten the ſimili- 
. tude of a dream, by yielding their ima- 


gination paſſive to the groſſeſt contradicr 
tions, 


Thus much of the neceſſity of a tho- 
rough change in the conſtitution of man- 
kind (which certainly implies the badneſs 
of it at preſent) from theory and reaſon. 
Nor let us be afraid of any way offending 
nature or its Author by this deduction ; 

for 
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for how can any thing be concluded leſs 
from the ſpeedy diſſolution as well as total 
renovation that man is ordained by Pro- 
vidence to undergo? What is to be in- 
ferred from the Divine decree. that this 
tenement ſhall after a ſhort continuance be 
deſtroyed and rebuilt entirely from the 
ground, but that it is fundamentally im- 
paired and rumous beyond repair? We 
muſt at leaſt ſuppoſe that it is eſſentially 
unequal to the deſired effects, and that 
theſe can never be anſwered as it ſtands, 
when it thus experimentally appears that 
nothing will ſuffice without its ſuſtaining 

a new foundation and fabric from the be- 
ginning. If then there could be any doubt 
of the depravity of the human conſtitu- 
tion from ſpeculation and reaſon, or the 
authority of theſe ſhould be deemed in- 
ſufficient to decide on a matter of ſo great 
importance as a fundamental fault in na- 
ture; yet I think the concurrent teſtimony 
of nature itſelf, and determination of its 
own Author to the ſame purpoſe, muſt 


be allowed a rel of which there can- 
| not 


But in evaſion. of this perhaps it may 
be ſaid, that there is another ſubſtantial 
cauſe to be aſſigned for the diſſolution and 
renovation of the ſpecies. For mankind be- 
ing ordained for immortality in the next 
world, muſt on this account alone fuſtain 
the alteration mentioned, and tho' they 
may not all ſleep, yet muſt all be changed 
as to the vitals of their exiſtence. Fleſh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, i. e. the principles of a frail and 
momentary ſtate are utterly madequate to 
the ſyſtem of a being without end; men 
muſt conſequently for meer natural rea- 
fons undergo a total alteration of their 
frame, which is not only a ſufficient ex- 
planation of the matter in itſelf, but alſo 
that which is expreſly given us by St. 
Paul. 


1 grant that a renovation is on this ab- 
count required, but at the ſame time 
: aſſert 
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aflert that the immortality of man in fu⸗ 
ture is neither the only nor original 
cauſe of the change. As to thoſe who ſay 
that it is either, I would aſk them, what 
is the reaſon of his not being allowed it 

here? Or why is he not inveſted with 
immediate poſſeſſion of the inheritance 
ordained for him? Becauſe he is abſo- 
lutely unfit for the enjoyment of it at 
preſent ; for while fin continues to hold 
dominion over him, eternal life would 
prove a curſe inſtead of bleſſing to him ; 
vice would even blaſt the bliſs of the 
celeſtial manſions, ſo that if the race were 
capable of an admiſſion there as they are, 
they would be utterly unqualified for the 
participation of its happineſs. It is there- 
fore adjudged that this conſtitution be 
_ demoliſhed as the only effectual method 
of deſtroying ſin, and thereby inveſting 
man with his proper dignity of nature. 


Thus does the conſideration of eternity 
revolve itſelf at laſt into the ſame conclu- 
ſion with that derived from the retribu- 
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tion and renovation of the ſpecies. The 
future immortality of our being is indeed 
a very ample reaſon for the neceſſity of its 
fundamental change, but affords no man- 
ner of cauſe for the ſhort- lived exiſtence 
of the preſent fyſtem; for this we muſt 
recur to the original principle of ſin, 
which renders it unfit for a longer conti- 
nuance, and is the only circumſtance that 
can afford us any proper folution of the 
matter. 


It would anſwer no purpoſe for the Soci- 
nians to aſk, Why then was not man made 
free from fin in the beginning, and there- 
upon endowed immediately with the poſſef· 
ſion of that immortality which was finally 
ordained for him? This would precipitate 
them directly into our doctrine which aſ- 
ſerts, that each of theſe'particulars was actu- 
ally the caſe, and that immortality was af- 
terward withdrawn on the introduction of 
depravity. I therefore ſuppoſe it would be 
rather ſaid by them, that tho God deſigned 
mankind for eternal life from the beginning, 
yet 
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yet it was never intended they ſhould enjoy 


it without ſome probation ; this is what his 
wiſdom found expedient, and his goodneſs 
determined that it ſhould be but ſhort, 
which fully accounts for the ſmall ſpan of 
this life before men are admitted into the 
infinite and boundleſs duration of the 
next. 


But ſhould we admit this in every par- 
ticular, it will by no means be concluſive 
to the point in queſtion ; for if we ſuppoſe 
it the original council and defign of God 
for the wiſeſt purpoſes that man ſhould 
not be finally confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of eternal life without ſome previous pre- 
paration for it, yet why muſt he not only 
undergo a removal from this world but 
alſo wait till the end of it is accompliſhed 
before he can receive his ultimate reward ? 
The ſeaſon of probation muſt indeed ex- 
pire before that of retribution can com- 
mence, and the preſent conſtitution of 
things may not admit of a proper ſcene 
for both; but why muſt it be aboliſhed 

Tt 2 before 
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before immortality can be eſtabliſned, and 
man ir veſted with his allotted privilege of 
nature? For the ſame reaſon as occa- 
ſions the entire diſſolution and renewal of 
the human frame and compoſition, viz. 
that darkneſs and light, depravity and 
perfection, cannot poſſibly conſiſt or dwell 
together. Sin, as I have ſaid, would blaſt 
and confound the happineſs of Heaven, 
ſo that if man were not debarred at pre- 
ſent by Divine decree from poſſeſſion of 
the one, he would be utterly diſqualified 
by nature for the enjoyment of the other. 
I add, that there is nothing. but fin which 
renders even this world incapable of being 
made an Heaven, accordingly St. Peter 
teaches that from its diſſolved appendages 
and materials will be created a new Hea- 
ven and Earth in which dwelleth righ- 
teouſneſs, 2 Epiſt. iii, 13 and 14; the 
want of this at preſent being the ſole cauſe 
why the world cannot be advanced to 
the propoſed perfection now. Hereby 
are we led to a clear conception why this 
eſtabliſhment mult haye an end, and man 

muſt 
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muſt alſo wait till the reſtitution of all 
things before he can be received into his 
proper element and ſtation; the world 
was ordained not only for a temporal but 
| likewiſe an everlaſting habitation, it can- 
not however ſerve both purpoſes at once, 
and ſo long as it is infeſted with fin it 
muſt neceſſarily be confined to the for- 
mer; but when the conſtitution of man 
is rectified, and fin abohſhed, the world 
itſelf ,will alſo be renewed in glory, there 
being nothing but this that hinders it 
from being fitted up for the 2 pur- 
poſes of nature. 


Thus does the diſſolution and renova - 
tion of the earth, as well as that of the 
human frame, concur with every property 
of a future ſtate, viz. its univerſal judg- 
ment, retribution, conſtitution of happi- 
neſs and duration, to eſtabliſh the depra- 
vity of our preſent being; which if the 
Socinians would duly weigh, they never 
would proceed ſo far as to an utter denial 
of this (however it * ſeem to militate 

with 
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with the Divine perfections for a ſeaſon) 
when it is thus eſſentially interwoven with 
every fundamental of another life. For 
the attributes of God themſelves would 
not be productive of much benefit to Re- 
ligion without their leading to this neceſ- 
ſary concluſion, that may be ſtiled the 
conſummation of all its doctrines ; which 
ſhews the folly of being anxious for the 
premiſes to ſuch an extreme as to ſuper- 
ſede the conſequence that is inſeparably 
connected with them and the main deſign 
of teaching them. It anſwers little pur- 
pole of Religion to deſtroy one part of it 
in favour of another, much leſs to ſacri- 
fice the great end thereof, or that which 
is the ſum and ſubſtance of the whole, to 
any particular branches of the ſyſtem, 
however conducive or eſſential to it. 
There would be no excuſe for ſuch a 
conduct if it were not for the exaggerated 
deſcriptions that have been given of the 
corruption of nature, and the wrong no- 
tions that have prevailed of our obnoxiouſ- 
neſs to condemnation. through it; as if 
| Eo 5 there 
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there were nothing in man but unavoida- 
bly bad inclination or irreſiſtable propen- 
ſity to evil, and this inſtead of a reaſon for 
the original ſuppreſſion of the ſpecies, 
were an argument and ground for its con- 
tinuance in order to the propagation of 
depravity and miſery throughout eternity. 
Such accounts are irreconcilably repug- 
nant to every Divine perfection, but when 
the doctrine of degeneracy is ſtripped of 
its miſrepreſentations, and the true deſign 
of its permiſſion properly diſplayed, it will 
be found as conſiſtent with the attributes 
of God as with their neceſſary conſequence, 
a future ſtate; indeed I will be paradoxi- 
cal enough to ſay that it will be as de- 
monſtrative of the former as it is deduci- 
ble from the latter, and that the Divine 
perfections will be moſt compleatly mani- 
feſted thereby. Thus will the ſyſtem of 
Religion appear one uniform and conſiſt- 
ent whole, not made up of heterogene- 
ous and jarring parts, but ſuch as unite 
and mutually embrace each other; its 
8 contradictions flow from falſe 

perſuaſions, 
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perſuaſions, not its real doctrines; and 
let what has been ſaid of the harmony 


_ ſubſiſting between the preſent depravity 


and future renovation of our being ſerve 


as a ſpecimen of what will be hereafter 


ſhewn between permiſſion of the former 
and the exiſtence of Divine perfection. 


This will have weight I truſt with men 
of religious principles, which undoubt- 
edly the Socinians are, however they 
fall ſhort or are in ſome particulars de- 
fective of the truth; the ſincerity of their 
regard for a future ſtate, and indeed for 
revealed as well as natural Religion in 
general, is not to be queſtioned ; tho' 
from ſuperficial views they ſometimes pre- 
cipitate themſelves into extremes that are 
highly detrimental to both, eſpecially the 
former. But as there are many men of 
reprobate imagination who will not be in- 
fluenced by any principles of Religion, 
and by whom all the arguments from a 
future ſtate will be treated as nullities 
and cyphers, I muſt beg leave to detain 

the 
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the reader ſome time longer while I con- 
tend with infidels on the ſubject of our 
imperfection. The principal deſign of this 
treatiſe is indeed to reconcile revealed 
with natural Religion, not to demonſtrate 
the fundamentals of the latter but from its 
moſt acknowledged doctrines to deduce 
the conteſted points of the former; „ 
as an opportunity occurs of eſtabliſh- 
ing this article, that ſeems ſo intimately 
interwoven with all the vitals of our faith, 
even on the principles of the moſt ſcepti- 
cal and unbelieving, I cannot diſmiſs the 
ſubject without ſome further conſiderations 
On it. 


— 


Mr. Hume (whom the world had an 
undoubted right to conſider as one of 
the laſt mentioned perſons) advances, 
* that the dignity of human nature is 
« falſly undermined by forming a com- 
e pariſon between men and beings of the 
<« moſt perfect wiſdom ; but if we form 
« an eſtimate between men and other 


« animals, which are the only creatures 
Uu * endowed 
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< endowed with thought that fall within 

ce the cognizance of the ſenſes, this will 
abe highly favourable to mankind.” ¶ See 
Hume on the Dignity of Human Nature, 
Vol. 1, Effay 14, pages 144, &c.] 


It may at firſt fight ſeem expedient then 
on more accounts than one to drop the 
compariſon between this life and Heaven, 
as improper for the perſons I now propoſe 
to treat with; ſince the latter may be con- 
fidered by them as a ſuperior condition, 
if not a viſionary and chimerical ſtate of 
being, that has no foundation but in fancy, 
and never was or will be in the nature 
of things. 


Such a romance indeed it would be 
without the neceſſary change inſiſted on, 
which argues the preſent depravity. of our 
nature, while at the ſame time Heaven in- 
cludes in its deſcription nothing beyond 
the proper rank and dignity of the fpecies. 
To conſider it as an ideal or ſuperior con- 
dition merely becauſe we have never ſeen 

the 
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the like (when it is in every reſpect ſo 
ſuitable to the conſtitution of our being, 
and in fact the very ſtate that this ſhould 
correſpond with) would be a proof of 
ſuch narrowneſs of mind as is only to be 
accounted for from that imperfection 
which is denied, and which cannot extend 
its views beyond what falls within cogni- 
zance of the ſenſes. For that the future 
ſtate of the bleſſed, how far ſoever it ex- 
ceeds the preſent, is not ſuperior in itſelf 
to the due condition of mankind is evi- 
dent from every circumſtance that has 
been repreſented of it. Retribution, the 
great leading quality, implies not any exal- 
tation of the ſpecies beyond their proper 
ſphere, but only a neceſſary redreſs to 
the imperfection of. the ſyſtem they now 
labour under, which we have alſo ſhewn 
to be the fundamental cauſe of their reno- 
vation, The happineſs of Heaven that 
we deſcribed too was nothing more than 
the due improvement of our ſocial ſtate, 
for the ſame purpoſe of a remedy to its 


preſent 
Uu 2 
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preſent evil; and tho eternal life indeed 
is not eſſential to this, but a much ſhorter 
ſpace may make amends for the irregula - 

rity of rewards and puniſhments in this 
world; yet if it be not neceſſary on ſuch 
account, it has nevertheleſs been conſidered 
always as an inherent property of the ſpe- 
cies, witneſs the arguments among the 
heathens to proye the immortality of the 
ſoul from the very principle of its being. 
It is of no conſequence to me whether 
theſe were ſatisfactory or not, it is ſuffi- 
cient for my purpoſe that immortality has 
conſtantly been contended for as the real 
property of mankind, and that extinction 
has on the contrary been inſiſted on as 
foreign to their nature. The objection 
then to our compariſon of this life with 
the next, on a preſumption that the latter 
| implies a higher ſtate of being, can have no 
ground to ſtand upon, if the matter be 
duly weighed ; but I have thought proper 
to obviate it by the way, as it might other- 
wiſe have had an undue eee on many 


of 
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of a much better claſs than thoſe I am now 
going to contend with, 


Let us deſcend then to a compariſon of 
man with the brute, a ſcheme that muſt 
be free from all objection of Deiſts as well 
as Chriſtians ; and this I ſhall enter wits 
the more willingly, ſince while it ſhews 
the depravity of human nature it may*be 

made ſubſervient to many moral puipo- 
ſes, and applied to ſtigmatize abuſe of 
manners. In the enſuing diſcourſe I ſhall 
therefore unite theſe views together, and L 
hope ſhall not be deemed to wander from 
my deſign while I expatiate largely on 
the obligation of morals, eſpecially ſuch 
as from the prevailing diſpoſition of the 
age appear to ſtand moſt in need of being 
inſiſted on. The conſideration of theſe"is 
at all times highly expedient in itſelf, and 
is withal ſo intimately connected with 
our plan of proving the depravity ef 
mankind ; that while we dwell upon the 
excellency of the former, we never can 
be far from ſhewing the corruption of 
the latter. In 


9 


In the firſt place I aſſert then that the 

brute creation, however inferior to the 
human race in ſtation, are much more per- 
fect in their kind; in proof of which I 
urge the generation and nurture of their 
ſpecies. Theſe it muſt be confeſſed are 
no mean and ordinary ends, but prin- 
cipal and chief concerns of nature; the 
due propagation and preſervation of their 
ſpecies are the two great purpoſes on earth 
for -which all creatures were ordained ; 
they are the neceſſary foundations for 
every other property and relation to ſub- 
fiſt upon, and to find whether men or 
inferior animals excel in theſe particulars, 
let us examine the proper œconomy and 
actual conduct of each with regard to 
both. 


With reſpect to generation I obſerve 
then that quadrupeds are permitted to 
range indiſcriminately and at large ; be- 
cauſe nature deals out every thing to them 
with a liberal and ſpontaneous hand, ſo 
that the females are at all times able to ſuſ- 


tain 


( 


tain themſelves and whatever offspring 
may proceed from them. Brute wants 
not the help of brute, as has been well 
obſerved, for any comfort or convenience 
of life; God feeds and cloaths the cattle 
by his Providence, without any labour 
of their own ; nor are the young in want 
of any thing but milk for a ſhort ſeaſon, 
with which the dam 1s plentifully provi- 
ded for them. No connection of parents 
for the ſupport of theſe is requiſite be- 
tween animals of the preſent tribe, and 
therefore Providence has laid them under - 


no unneceſlary confinement or reſtriction 
to each other. 


From the fowls of the air this liberty 
is removed, for their food is not ſo ob- 
viouſly preſented to them, and the main- 
tenance of the young requires the induſtry 
of both the parents; accordingly they are 
united by an indiſſoluble bond, ſo long 
as an occaſion for their aſſociation laſts. 
In the courſe of a Summer the young are 
qualified to provide for their own fub- 

ſiſtence, 
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ſiſtence, and thereupon the connection is 
deſtroyed between the parents; but never 
does it ceaſe till the common concern for 
which it was ordained expires, while any 
exigency of the inſtitution laſts theſe crea- 
tures always preſerve the moſt inviolable 
attachment toward each other and their 


young. 


The proper conduct of mankind in this 
particular is evidently of the latter kind, 
there is not any ſpecies that affords an 

inſtance of a ſemale ſo unable to ſupport 
_ herſelf and offspring as the human; for 
pregnancy is not only a condition of ex- 
traordinary diſability and danger to the 
woman beyond what 1s allotted to any 
other creature, but there 1s no inferior 
animal fo deſtitute and. helpleſs as an 
infant is by nature. Certainly nape re- 


mains fo long an object of aſliſtance, "fo- -- 


that whatever neceſſity there may be for 
the united endeavours of both the parents 
for mutual comfort and the preſervation 
of their ſpecies, this is manifoldly multi- 
plied among mankind. Neither 
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Neither is it poſſible for any certain 
period to be fixed but death, when the 
conjugal aſſociation between the laſt ſhall 
end. In every other inſtance almoſt a 
numerous offspring are produced and bred 
at the ſame time, which ſoon arrive at 
their perfection too, ſo as to diſcharge the 
parents from all obligation of further care; 
and then an interval of generation ſuc- 
ceeds, whereupon the connection may be 
diſſolved between thoſe creatures that have 
been connected. But with regard to man 
and woman this rule is in every ſhape 
inverted, they have commonly but one 
child at a birth, and this alone requires 
more pains in infancy than all the hume- 
rous breed of inferior animals together ; 
beſides which how many ſeaſons muſt ex- 
pire before the human pair can promiſe 
themſelves any relaxation of their con- 
cern, and when is it that any ſuſpenſion 
of generation in their caſe can ever with 
certainty be depended on? In theſe 


a the conſtitution of mankind is 
2 widely 


I. 
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widely different from that of all other 


creatures; the incumbrance of iſſue, in- 
ſtead of being removed or in the leaſt di- 
miniſhed to the former, is likely for a 
long time to encreaſe and accumulate both 
in weight and number; and tho the poſſi- 
bility of further offspring may at laſt be- 
come extinct, yet even after its propaga- 
tion ceaſes how ſhall we undertake to ſay, 
when its final eſtabliſhment and concern 
ſhall end? Death will too probably diſ- 
ſolve the partnerſhip between man and 
wife before this event takes place, we need 
not be anxious for any earlier period, the 
apprehenſion lies on the other ſide; leſt 
the diſſolution ſhould come too ſoon of 
its own accord, rather than the union 
ſubſiſt too long. It has been very juſtly 
obſerved of ſecond marriages that there 
is room too often made for them by na- 
ture, there is no neceſſity of multiply ing 
their inconveniences by any human art of 
ſeparation or divorce; and if any pair 
ſurvive the compleat education and eſta- 
bliſnment of their children in the world, 
let 
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let them deſire no further diſpenſation, 
but ſpend the remainder of their days to- 
gether in gratitude to Providence for this 
indulgence of his mercy vouchſafed toward 
them. Even if the man were permitted 
after this to abandon the long-continued 
conſort of his labours, and nature were 
not ſmitten with abhorrence at the ſuþ- 
poſition of ſettling his affections on ano- 
ther in order to future iſſue ; yet would 
it be as prepoſterous as for the fowls of 
the air, when in Summer they have nur- 
tured and matured their offspring, to 
prepare for renewal of the ſame in Au- 
tumn, againſt all the dangers and diſaſ- 
ters of impending Winter. | 


Thus there appears a neceſſity of unal-- 
terable attachment between the male and 
female among mankind beyond what ſub- 
fiſts in any other ſpecies. . But is this order 
ſuitably obſerved among them ? Are they 
found to adhere to the rule above all 
other creatures in proportion to their obli- 
gations to it? The popularity and preva- 

Xx 2 lence 
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lence of the contrary practice need no 
words to repreſent them, and I almoſt 


" bluſh to mention that man is the only 
creature in the univerſe that is known ta 


violate the conſtitution of his being in this 
important article of generation. The four- 
footed beaſts preſume to range at large, it 
being plainly the will of their Creator 
that they ſhould ; the fowls of the air 
for whom a ſtricter diſcipline is requilite, 
inviolably maintain their order; mankind 
on the contrary, on whom ſuch ſuperior 
obligations of attachment lie, not only 
trample under foot the prime law of na- 
ture in this particular, but all the addi- 
tional ſecurity that civil ſociety can raiſe ; 


even the ſanctuary itſelf of marriage 1s 
frequently tranſgreſſed, and found too 
weak a barrier either to obſtruct or to 


confine the torrent of their diſſolute, out- 
rageous paſſion. 


Thus much of the extraordinary breach 
of the great law of propagation among 
mankind; and ſuitable to this of courſe 


18 
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is their concern for the ſubſequent pre- 
ſervation of their iſſue. The principle of 
vag rant intercourſe between the ſexes is 
gratification of deſire without regard, or 
rather in contradiction to the end for 
which it was ordained; while the profli- 
gate fulfils the firſt, he wiſhes for nothing 
more than that the laſt may periſh ; the 
propoſed bleſſing of increaſe is to him the 
bittereſt curſe that can be imagined, and 
what for himſelf he would deſtroy and 
baniſh from the nature of things, if poſſi- 
ble; in ſhort that which is the firſt and 
fundamental deſign of the creation, it is 
his ſupreme deſire to ſuperſede and ſa · 
crifice to his own ſordid, blind, and bru- 
tiſh paſſion. 


Such is the genuine character and princi- 
ple of impurity, agreeable to which I ſay 
is the natural effect proceeding from its 
purſuit. For if amidlt confuſion of com- 
merce between the ſexes any offspring 
ſhould be begotten, the care of it between 


the multitude becomes deſerted and aban- 
doned ; 
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doned]; even if a deſire to evade the obli. 
gation of this were not the previous mo- 
tive, it is the never failing conſequence of 
an undiſtinguiſhed intercourſe with wo- 
men, which by rendering the father 
doubtful aboliſhes the poſſibility of his 
affection toward the iſſue. That inſtin& 
and concern indeed which Providence has 
ſo wiſely inſtilled into the breaſt of every 
animal for the preſervation of its ſpecies is 
not only eradicated, but the contrary 
quality of hatred planted in the place of 
it; the ill-fated infant inſtead of being lov- 
ed 1s loathed in general as a monſter by 
both its parents, nor is there any thing that 
they more ardently long for than its death. 
And why? Becauſe it was born in diſpite 
of them and in direct oppoſition to their 
end, their purpoſe was to fulfil their own 
inclination in excluſion of all the conſe- 
quences deſigned by it, accordingly it is 
no wonder that the object of their diſap- 
pointment ſhould be their averſion; it 
would be much more extraordinary if un- 
der ſuch unhappy circumſtances it ſhould 


be 
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be any other matter of concern to them. 
The condition of the human offspring is at 
all times ſo infirm and feeble in itſelf, that 
the utmoſt care we can employ will often 
prove too little for its preſervation, there 
is no need of this diſpoſition in its parents 
to promote its deftiny ; nor need I expa- 
tiate on the abortions and even murders 
that are frequently by experience found, 
and may more frequently be ſuppoſed the 


conſequences of ſuch dire antipathy to its 
being. 


Throughout the whole tribe of brutes 
there is no ſuch uanatural inſtance of aver- 
ſion to be found; as there is no violation 
of the right order of generation among 
them, ſo is the end of 1t very ſeldom if 
ever, fruſtrated by diſlike or indifference to 
their young. On the contrary it is very 
| ſurprizing how inferior animals unani- 
mouſly exert themſelves in favour of their 
offspring, eſpecially where man is not in- 
tereſted in its protection; the moſt timid 
expoſe their lives in its behalf, and on ap- 

prehenſion 


„ 

prehenſion of its danger often preſume to 
attack thoſe very creatures they at all 
other times will flee from. Among ani- 
mals too between whom a partnerſhip is 
requiſite, an aſſociation is not always form- 
ed, but never voluntarily diſſolved, as we 
obſerved, before the end of the engage- 
ment is fulfilled; it would be happy for 
the human ſpecies could the continuance 
of this natural bond of love, even when it 
is duly made, be equally applied to them. 


But further, if promiſcuous intercourſe 
between men and women be injurious to 
the preſervation of their ſpecies, much 
more pernicious is it to the proper educa- 
tion of them. If the fruit of unlawful 
intrigue be not by ſome means or other 
deſtroyed, or if it be barely preſerved 
from periſhing, this is the utmoſt we can 
expect in general; for ſhould the infant 
_ eſcape the multiplied hazards of averſion 
from its parents, or of being conſigned 
with indifference to the care of others 
whoſe only concern is by a cruel parſi- 

mony 
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mony to make the utmoſt advantage of 
it; yet the cultivation required to inſtruct 
the minds and form the morals of youth 


is almoſt utterly neglected. Children are 
not inſpired with neceſſary knowledge, 
but muſt have their capacities prepared 
and their underſtandings furniſhed by 
variety of pains ; great care is requiſite to 
inſtil the principles of a virtuous education 
into them, without which they degene- 


rate into ſavages, and ſometimes arrive at 


an untimely end. This is alſo too fre- 


quent an event of baſtardy, but barba- 


riſm 1s at beſt its natural conſequence; 
the offspring tho it requires a far different 
culture, is bred after the form and manner 
of the brute. It is the peculiar happineſs 
of the latter that, as its parents always 
ſtrive to procure ſubſiſtence for it, while 
it cannot perform this office for itſelf, ſo 
does nature never fail to provide whatever 
elſe is requiſite for the purpoſe of its well- 
fare. She acts the part both of a faithful 
guardian and tutor to inferior animals, no 
corruption prevails among them for the 

Yy young 
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young to be preſerved from the contagion 
of, and no information 1s wanted but what 
is immediately conveyed by inſtinct; man- 
kind afford the only inſtance in the crea- 
tion where extraordinary inſtruction is 
required and yet omitted. The dire ten- 
dency of this neglect is too notorious to 
be enlarged upon, baſtardy is with regard 
to the preſervation of infants little better 
than the practice among the antients of 
expoſing them in woods and foreſts; but 
what is this in compariſon with the more 
dreadful conſequence of abandoning them 
quite ignorant and defenceleſs to the wide- 
raging peſtilence of wickedneſs through- 
out the world? 


Thus does the brute appear more ac- 
compliſhed for its end in a great variety 
of reſpects than man, which leads me to 


conſider another explanation that has been 


given of human irregularity ; viz. that 

reaſon is a cold and ſedentary principle 
Which will not ſuffice alone, there muſt be 
propenſities and paſſions in us or action 
would 
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would entirely ſtagnate: nor can it be ex- 
pected but that theſe (as they muſt be 
ſtrong and powerful to impel) would 
ſometimes overact their part and tranſ- 
port men beyond their proper bounds; 
this is the natural conſequence of their 
neceſſary force and vehemence, which 
cannot be at all times ſo exactly poized 
and balanced as never to exceed their end. 


This is plauſible in theory, but flatly 
contradicted by experience in the exam- 
ple we have ſo much dwelt upon; ſince 
the rational principle is in inferior crea- 
tures leſs, the animal propenſity ſtronger 
than in men, and yet there is no ſuch 
confuſion ever found among them. In- 
ſtinct never operates with brutes unleſs 
in ſeaſon, and then neither diverts them 
from the path they ſhould purſue, nor 
drives them beyond its extent; it is nei- 
ther faint, irregular, nor exceſſive in its 
impulſe, but both conducts them with- 
out diſorder through the proper road, 
and leaves them inſtantly as ſoon as they 
Yy2 arrive 
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arrive at their journey's end. How in, 
ſtinct in inferior animals follows uner- 
ringly the right line of action has been 
ſhewn already, and how it immediately 
ſtops at the determination of this, and 
never tranſports them beyond their pro- 
per bounds, let the following amen 


dete1 mine. 


It is not more remarkable of brutes that 
they always diſplay the moſt earneſt af- 
tection toward their young in infancy, 
than that this is utterly aboliſhed when 
there is no further occaſion for it ; they 
no more injure their offspring by immo: 
derate fondneſs than by cruelty and un- 
concern, for as they decline no neceſſary 
pains of nurture, ſo are the young no 
ſooner arrived at a ſufficiency of provid- 
ing for themſelves than they are induſtri- 
ouſly driven from the neſt, or otherwiſe 
abandoned and obliged to Dok for their 
own ſubſiſtence. The egregious miſcon- 
duct of mankind in this particular is too 
notorious to be much inſiſted on; it may 

be 
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be ſafely averred that where affection 
prevails among them toward their chiþ 
dren, many are as much injured by a 
fooliſh exceſs of fondneſs as by the con- 
trary circumſtances of barbarity and neg- 
ligence. And yet it is hard to ſay which 
of the two extremes is moſt detrimental, 
that which we have ſo largely condemned 
before, or this that ſo many parents incur 
of training up their children in ſloth and 
idleneſs, not obliging them to induſtry 
in any thing. If the former directly 
ſtudied the ruin of the latter, they could 
not purſue a more effectual method to 
accompliſh it. 


Thus it appears that the miſconduct of 
mankind proceeds not from the neceſ- 
ſary force of paſſions, but from imperfec- 
tion and diſorder in the conſtitution of 
them, according to the concluſions drawn 
from the foregoing principles of Religion. 
The preſent account comes to the ſame 
end with that of freedom, ſociety, and 
finite capacity; and whether we aſcend 


up 


1 


up into Heaven, or go down to the brute 


creation, the conſequence 1s ſtill the lame, 
no explanation but that of the fundamen- 
tal pravity cont-nded for will ſuit the 
circumſtances of the queſtion. 


But I ſhall now pay ſome attention to 
what Mr. Hume advances on the other 
{ide of the ſubject. He lays, © that on 
* the ſide of man we ſee a creature whoſe 
thoughts are not limited by any narrow 
* bounds of time or place; who carries 
his reſearches to the moſt diſtant regions 
of this globe, and beyond this globe 
eto the planets and heavenly bodies; 
* looks backward to conſider the origin 
of the human race, caſts his eye for- 
ward to ſee the influence of his actions 
* upon poſterity, and the judgment that 
© will be formed of his character a thou- 
© ſand years hence: a creature who tra- 
ces Cauſes and effects to a very great 
length and intricacy, extracts general 
* principles from particular appearances, 
improves upon his diſcoveries, corrects 


“ his 
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his miſtakes and makes his very errors 
* profitable. On the other hand we are 
© preſented with a creature the very. re- 
* verſe of this, limited in its obſervations 
* and reaſonings to a very few objects 
that ſurround it, without curioſity, with- 
* out foreſight; blindly condutted by 
* inſtinct and attaining in a very ſhort time 
*1its utmoſt perfection, beyond which it 
*1s never able to advance a fingle ſtep. 
What a wide difference is there between 
* theſe creatures, and how exalted a notion 
* muſt we entertain of the former in com- 
* pariſon of the latter. | Vol. 1, Eſſay 14, 


pages 144, and 245. | 


This is highly declamatory, but altoge- 
ther void. of reaſon and propriety ; it 
very elaborately diſplays what no perſon 
ever doubted, viz. that man ſurpaſſes the 
brute in capacity and comprehenſion ; but 
beſides the great information this conveys *' 
us, what relation does it bear to the point 
in queſtion? It may be as well inſiſted on 
how much an angel exceeds man in this 

particular, 
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particular, as how much man out does the 
brute ; but here it muſt be confeſſed that 
Mr. Hume has one advantage on his ſide, 
viz. that the firſt falls not within the cogni- 
zance of the ſenſes, ſo that there is no 
opportunity of comparing man with any 
creature above as there 1s below him. It 
ſignifies not however in either caſe how far 
the one is more intelligent than the other, 
but which is the moſt perfect creature 
in its kind; this is the proper object of 
conſideration in the matter we have joined 
iſſue on, which Mr. Hume has totally 
forgotten; to ſay that man is more than 
brute or leſs than angel in underſtanding, 
being 1n reality to ſay nothing. The hu- 
man race may move in a ſphere that is 
more extenſive , and ſublime than other 
animals which come within the reach of 
obſervation, but yet be far leſs fitted 
for their end; nor is it any contradiction 
to ſay that the former equally exceed 
the latter in capacity and corruption, 
in majeſty and meanneſs, in dignity and 
depravity of nature. 

The 
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The brute as an inferior creature muſt 
be ſuppoſed more circumſcribed in in- 
tellect than man, and beſides this, what 
Providence performs by reaſon in the 
one, it fulfils by inſtinct for the moſt 
part in the other ; nor are we to conſider 
in this caſe which is the brighteſt quality, 
but which is the moſt effectual for the 
purpoſe meant; wherein 1 think it has 
been ſhewn that inſtin& has the advantage 
beyond compariſon. For tho' the brutes 
are blindly, yet are they unerringly con- 
ducted by it to their end; while on the 
contrary human reaſon is not only too 
infirm and feeble to command the reins 
of inclination, but alſo wretchedly igno- 
rant in many reſpects how to direct and 
guide them. It is the great misfortune of 
our ſpecies that it is too much committed 
to the adminiſtration of this, which is thus 
manifoldly inſufficient for its deſign; nor 
need we wonder that inferior creatures 
have not the privilege like men of profit- 
ing by miſtakes, ſince they commit none 
to correct or profit by; and if in a 


© ſhort 
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ſhort time they arrive at the period of 
perfection, which they are never able to 
advance a ſingle ſtep beyond, this is like- 
wiſe ſo much the better and happier 
for them ; ſince they attain the ſum- 
mit that is ſufficient for all the purpoſes 
of their being, and in this reſpect go far 
beyond what men with all their boaſted 
prerogative of Reaſon and progreſſion 
reach. 


And with reſpect to the ſhining capa- 
city of the latter for ſcience, which Mr. 
Hume thus largely diſplays in all its 
brightneſs ; there are ſome men indeed 
who have made wonderful diſcoveries in 
Nature, and extended their reſearches 
into the remoteſt ſcenes of Providence, 
but theſe have been as wonderful ex- 
ceptions to the prevailing deficiency of 
their brethren. Very few are the heroes 
who perform ſuch atchievments in ſcience, 
who look far back toward the origin of the 
human race, or trace cauſes and effects to 
any great length or intricacy; and even 

| they 
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they who do are rather examples of what 
the human mind is capable of acquiring 
by unuſual efforts, than what it is com- 
monly framed and fitted for the attain- 
ment of. How miſerably do the multi- 

tude fail of a right conception of their 
moſt ordinary ends? Can there be any 
in which they are more particularly con- 
cerned, or in which they more egregi- 
ouſly err than the proper propagation, 
nurture, and education of their ſpecies ? 
The diſcoveries that have been made of 
the heavenly bodies are highly valuable 
improvements, but I will preſume to ſay, 
that it would be much more for the hap- 
pineſs of human life, if men were in ge- 
neral better judges of what more nearly 
intereſts and relates to them. The influ- 
ence of their actions on their poſterity, tho 
of the next generation only, ſeems not 
ſufficiently underſtood, even by our þo- 
lite and faſhionable moralifts, * who (as 
«* Mr. Hume informs us) all inſiſt on the 
* dignity of human nature, and endeavor 
* to repreſent vice as unworthy of man 
22 2 e and 


LT 7 
fe 1 odious in itſelf.” [See the fame 
„ Eflay, page 142.] There are very few 
' polite and faſhionable moraliſts who look 
upon licentious intercourſe with the fe- 
male ſex as a vice unworthy of man, or 
odious i in itſelf ; it is rather eſteemed by 
them (like robbery among the Ancients) 
as the pride and glory of human nature, 
_... Eſpecially if conducted with any degree 
of gallantry. Indeed this irregularity 
meets with a very favourable reception 
from the world at large, inſtead of a 
deadly fin it paſſes for a very venial treſ- 
paſs, and men jn general have neither 
the underſtanding to perceive, nor faith 
to believe that there is any injury to ſo- 
ciety or crime contained in the nature of 
the thing itſelf. Arbitrary reſtraint ap- 
pears to them the only ground that its 
prohibition has to reſt upon, than which 
there cannot be a more ſtriking proof of 
their inability to diſtinguiſh between mo- 
ral good and evil, which deficiency is the 
great impediment to the diſcernment of 
their degeneracy. For men cannot per- 


ceive 


) 


ceive how bad they are without an ade. 
quate idea of what they ought to be, 
and there is of courſe but little corrup- 
tion of manners viſible where there is 
but little ſenſe of rectitude itſelf ; in 
which caſe it is no wonder they are ſo 
blind to the depravity of nature, when 
they labour under the want of ſo many 
neceſſary mediums to the apprehenſion 
of it. For the notion of this muſt be 
collected from that of propriety, and the 
departure from 1t ; but as' the laſt of theſe 
cannot be perceived when the firſt 1s not 
apparent, ſo where corruption of man- 
ners is not in view, that of nature muſt 
be {till farther from the fight. Mr. Hume 
acknowledges that a very delicate ſenſe 
of morals, eſpecially when attended 
„with ſomewhat of the miſanthrope, is 
apt to give a man a diſguſt of the world, 
and make him to conſider the courſe of 
* human affairs with too much ſpleen and 
* indignation.” | Page 142.] The truth is 
that the higher ſenſe any perſon has of 
morality without any degree of miſan- 

thropy, 
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thropy, the ſtronger will his perfuaſion 
be of the depravity of nature; without 
ſuperior views indeed of the one there 

is no attaining of the other, unleſs men 
are raiſed in their conceptions above the 
ordinary level of their ſpecies, the latter 
is a concluſion without any premiſles ; 

if they look no further than the generality 
who take their notion of what is right 
and proper from what paſſes in perpetual 
practice, blind men may. almoſt as well 
ſee light and colours, | 


8 There is li but this mental dark- 
| meſs which can account for the univerſal 
prejudice in favour of impurity ; that the 
multitude ſhould be guilty of it is no 

way ſurpriſing, for the vulgar (whether 

great or little) will break thro all reſtraints 

and obligations to gratify their luſts and 
inclinations : but that the ſerious fhould 

look upon the fin with ſo much partiality 

or indifference, and that ſociety ſhould 
nn take fo little pains for its prevention is 
A paradox that can only be reſolved into 

| the 
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the natural incapacity of the ſpecies to 
diſcern their end, as well as nſuſhciency 
to perform it. 


For marriage is to mankind what cul- 
tivation 1s to lands, both parties common- 
ly labour in it to promote the riſing 
generation, and think they can never do 
too much for thoſe that ſhall come after 
them ; it is a ſcene of induſtry, the fruits 
of which are increaſe and riches to ſociety. 
On the contrary promiſcuous intercourſe 
1s univerſal waſte and deſolation ; as men 
in matrimony think they can never ſtrive 
too much, ſo in the contrary ſtate do 
they imagine they can never do too little 
for their offspring ; the chief end propoſed 
by it being to fave the duties incident 
to huſbands and parents by evading the 
due maintenance of wives and children, 
or not fulfilling this according to their 
ſtation ; which it is the intereſt of mankind 
that all ſhould endeavour to ſupport or 
rather improve to their poſterity if poſſible. 
And tho' a courſe of impurity, like breach 

of 
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of huſbandry, may anſwer a particular 
purpoſe for a ſeaſon, yet in the end it 
not only proves ruinous to the commu- 
nity but to the individuals that purſue _ 
it. They who involve themſelves deeply 
in it very ſeldom thrive in fecular any 
more than ſpiritual concerns, in attempt- 
ing to remove the obligation it deſtroys 
the fruits and tears up the root of in- 
duſtry; and whatever may have been at 
firſt intended, it commonly proves at laſt 


an extremely burthenſome and expenſive 
irregularity. | 


For beſides the idleneſs and diſſipation 
it is meant to make proviſion for by not 
doing juſtice to the demands of. nature, 
it very ſeldom happens in this caſe that 
the woman has any more affection for 
the man than he conſideration for her 
or the common concern of iſſue ; the pre- 
cariouſneſs of her condition leads to rapine 
and depredation, her province 1s to plun- 
der while ſhe may in reaſon, which often 
concludes with grievous ruin to the un- 


happy 
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happy ſlave of this propenſity and paſſion. 
I do not ſay that it is always attended 
with ſuch bad effects, impurity like every 
other vice may be refined upon, and by 
careful policy prevented from producing 

many of its pernicious conſequences. But 
if it be not always fatal, it is always dan- 
gerous, and in proportion as it prevails 
either more or leſs injurious; and every 
thing that has been advanced muſt be con- 
feſſed the natural, tho' not the never- 
failing tendency of its practice. 


For what if the offspring of this in- 
trigue among the great be ſometimes by 
particular fancy duly maintained and edu- 
cated, will it be pretended that this is 
the ordinary conſequence among man- 
kind? Do we not commonly find that 
baſtards are ſtill eſteemed as burthens, 
to be caſt off on the eaſieſt terms that 
may be by the wealthieſt, but that on 
the contrary lawful children are embra- 
ced as bleſſings by the meaneſt, whom, 
whatever they may ſuffer for the ſup- 

34 port 
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port of, they would on no account be 


| prevailed upon to part with? Beſides, if 


the illegitimate have at any- time juſtice 
done them, it is from the abundance and 
fuperfluity of the parent, not from what 
he muſt ſtrive and labour to procure ; 
there was ſcarce ever an inſtance known 
wherein they proſpered by his induſtry, 
or their advancement ' in the world was 
made the great concern and buſineſs of 
his life. This is uſually however the caſe 
in matrimony, which 1s juſtly defined by 
our Liturgy an ordinance, not for men 
to gratify their carnal luſts and appetites, 
hke brute beaſts that have no underſtand- 
ing, but for the procreation of -children 
to be brought up in the fear and nurture 
of the Lord, and for the mutual help, 
fociety, and comfort which the one par- 
ty ought to have of the other in prof⸗ 
penity and adverſity. It is a regular eſta- 
bliſnment for theſe neceſſary ends and 
nothing more, a due proviſion for the 
conſequences entailed by Providence on 
generation among mankind. The woman 

wants 
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wants the man to labour for her ſup- 
port, the man wants the woman to ma- 
nage the fruits of his induſtry with pru- 
dence, and the children want the care 
of both for education and ſubſiſtence. 
There is not any thing required by mar- 
riage but what ſhould be done on its 
own account, and would be done by both 
parties of their own accord, if mankind 
were worthy to be truſted, without any 
ſuch ſolemnity. And as it is only a ſe- 
curity for the performance of what is en- 
joined by nature (viz. the due ſupport 
of each other and the iſſue) ſo is it the 
means of fulfilling this in as compleat a 
manner as our imperfe& condition will 
admit; the end propoſed is in the courſe 
of things moſt effectually anſwered by it, 
nor is there any departing from the ſalu- 
tary inſtitution without in ſome meaſure 
undermining the foundation it is built 
upon. One ſpecies of fornication may 
be more pernicious than another, but 
every ſpecies of it is injurious to men, 
to women, or to children; to enume- 

3A 2 rate 
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rate all the evils it abounds with would 
be impoſſible and endleſs, it bears perhaps 
both in its principles and effects a nearer 
analogy than is commonly imagined to 
crimes that are much more abhorred. 
But theſe I forbear to mention, it is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve the ruin of induſtry, 
relations, duties, and the moſt endearing 
ties of nature that ariſes from it ; the 
reciprocal benefits and obligations of huſ- 
bands, parents, wives, and children, are 
all deſtroyed or deeply endangered, and 
the property that ſhould be deemed moſt 
precious is rendered the moſt precarious 
by it : commerce would in the ſame man- 
ner flouriſh by an entire communion of 
goods as the human ſpecies by the uni- 
verſal practice of this blind promiſcuous. 
paſſion, than which there is not a greater 
corruption of ſociety to be imagined, 


Men are ſufficiently ſenſible of the 
neceſſity for women to avoid it on ac- 
count of the confuſion of offspring it muſt 
create, but have no idea of the obliga- 

tion 
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tion being equally incumbent on theme 
ſelves, which affords another ſtriking in- 
ſtance of their extreme ſhort- ſightedneſs 
and folly. For beſides the influence of 
their own example, which will always 
have a very powerful tendency to en- 
gage the other ſex to do the like, as 
we have lately found by fatal experience 
in this nation; how is it poſlible for 
men to purſue a vagrant intercourſe and 
women not, when the number of each 
1s nearly equal, or rather that of the for- 
mer (as appears by all the calculations) 
ſuperior to the latter? The conduct of 
the one ſex muſt involve the other, and 
if each man converſe with various wo- 
men, each woman muſt in like manner 
with various men; which ſhews that ſo 
far as the female ſex is culpable by pro- 
miſcuous intercourſe, the male cannot be 
excuſed, and whatever guilt is contracted 
by the one the other in a general ſenſe 
muſt equally partake of it. For not to 
call men the authors of the corruption 
that is ſo much condemned in women, 

it 
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it cannot be committed without the con- 
currence at leaſt of the former, and there 
is no way to prevent the fundamental 
evil without the due care and conduct 
of both the parties. The injury of irre- 
gularity in this particular may be leſs to 
private families in males than females, 
wives are not liable to be ſo much hurt 
by it in huſbands as huſbands are in 
wives; but confuſion of offspring is 
equally the conſequence of unlimitted in- 
dulgence in each ſex, and proceeds as 
much from many men converſing with 
one woman as from one woman converſ- 
ing with many men. So far as the male 
ſex are indiſcriminate, the female muſt be 
promiſcuous, and breach of order among 
the former cannot but proportionably 
deſtroy the due appropriation of the lat- 
ter; it being impoſſible that each woman 
ſhould have her proper huſband, if each 
man be not likewiſe reſtrained to his 
proper wife. To which let me add, that 
as confuſion of offspring is the great evil 
to be prevented, this is on every account 

at 
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at leaſt as much the due conſideration 
of the man as woman; conſequently he 
is as much obliged to abſtain from any 
looſe connection that may occaſion it 
(this being as poſſible in him as her) and 
to guard againſt any dangerous commerce 
for the ſecurity of the great end pro- 
poſed, as the woman is that his concern 
be not fruſtrated by her miſconduct. 
From all theſe reflections it is apparent 
that whatever difference there may be 
in this irregularity with reſpect to indi- 
viduals or private families, it is unaltera- 
bly of the ſame malignant tendency with 


reſpect to ſociety at large; it is equally 


an offence againſt God and nature, if we 
eſtimate it by its deadly fruits to the 
common body of mankind, of which 


every perſon is to eſteem himſelf a ne- 


ceſſary member and relation. But here 
lies the misfortune, this is too remote and 
abſtract a conſideration for moſt men to 


enter into, who very little reflect on 
what is due to God or their ſpecies, and 
whoſe ideas ſeldom extend farther than 

their 
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their ſelves or their immediate connections. 
Hence it is that whatever does not any 
particular injury to individuals or private 
families is looked upon as no evil in the 
nature of things, however it degrades man- 
kind; which is one great cauſe both of 
the prevailing indifference to this vice, and 
of the inadequacy of human nature to 
its end; viz. the narrow ſenſe each perſon 
has of the obligations that he labours under 
when compared with the vaſt variety and 
extent of relations that he bears. 


But why do I inſiſt on the inſenſibility 
of men to the remote conſequences f 
this vice, when they are ſo blind to the 
dire effects it frequently occaſions to their 
own perſons? The loathſome and fatal 
diſeaſes it is attended with, which (whe- 
ther they were interwoven with it by the 
conſtitution of nature or not) are at pre- 
ſent entailed on it in a peculiar manner, 
are too obvious to be inſiſted on. Mar- 
riage if duly obſerved, is free from them 
at leaſt, but it is now time to proceed to 
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a concluſion. of Y.. ſubject, which 1 hope 
the reader will not conſider as altogether b 
an epiſode or digreſſion. There is no fin | 
ſo popular and at the ſame time per ni- | 
cious among mankind as that of promiſ- 
cuous intercourſe, conſequently none ſo 
proper te demonſtrate the depravity and 
blindneſs of their nature by; it was par- * 3,0 
ticularly meet too for the compariſon be- 
tween them and brutes, and Ahus calculated | 

to ſet aſide all evaſions that may be made 
from the conſideration of our future be- 
ing as ah imaginary or ſuperior ſtate; 
by ſhewing that other creatures which 
fal within the cognizance of our ſenſes, 
however inferior in their ſtation are much 

more perfect in their kind than we are. If 
this will not convince men of the imper- 
feection of their nature, nothing will; and 
tho I have enlarged more particularly 

on the ſubject of impurity than was ne- 

, ceſſary to this purpoſe, yet it is to be 
hoped the great fatality and prevalence 

of this vice together with the partiality 
and prejudice entertained in favour of it 
3B wall 
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will excuſe this aw to expoſe it 


in all its conſequences. There is not any 
circumſtance wherein men ſtand in greater 
need to be convinced of their ignorance 

and folly, than ſuch as they eſteem the 
gallantry and glory of their nature, when 
in reality it reduces them below the level 
of _ brute creation. 


kaſd beſides Me great popularity of for- 
nication, ſo delicate in the nature of the 


ſubject, that Divines are in _- pre- 
cluded from the conſideration of it. This 


has almoſt intirely baniſhed it from the 
pulpit, where it cannot be enlarged up- 
on as it ought ; the declarations of holy 
writ may be denounced againſt it, but g 
poſitive authority is almoſt a dead letter 
with men at preſent, when, they ſee not 
any great evil in the thing itſelf. It has 
been a great misfortune likewiſe that 
where the exigency of marriage might 
have been more particularly explained, 
it has been too much conſidered as a 
mere matter of religious or poſitive in- 
ſtitution; 


* 
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ſtitution ; men have not ſufficiently en- 
tered into the indiſpenſable demands of 
nature for it, or ſearched deep enough 
into the foundations of the obligation. 
Mr. bY ollaſton in his religion of nature 
ſays, * that marriages are made by ſolemn 
© contract, vow or oath, (and theſe per- 
e haps attended with ſome pledge or nup- 
* tial rites) by which the parties mutually 
© engage to live togethep, in love, and 
* be faithful, aſſiſting and the like, each 
to other in all circumſtances of healch 
and fortune, till death parts them, I 
take for granted; for all nations have 
* ſome form or other on theſe occaſions.” 
[page 291. 
S 

But what he thus took for granted from 
the common practice. of ſociety, 'he 
ſhould have more - diſtinctly proved the 
obligation of from nature; and this in 
my opinion has been a great defect of 
moſt writers on the ſubject that has 
contributed largely toward the ignorance 
and profaneneſs of men with regard to 
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it; by leading them to conſider marriage 
as a mere nudum pactum or poſitive inſti- 
tution, and the contrary practice as con- 
taining no material injury in itſelf. What 


Mr Wollaſton takes for granted, F ad- 


mitted, only ſhews that the engagement 
ſhould be fulfilled when made, not that 
there is any neceſſity for entering into 
it on its own account: even the con- 
current practice of all nations (ſhould we 
be ſo liberal as to ſuppoſe this) would 


be no more than a preſumptide and not 


a direct argument of its being a law of 


nature, which 1s antecedent to any civil 
eſtabliſhment, and independant of all 


ſtipulations whatſoever. In ſhort there 


are many reaſons why we ſhould ndt 
dwell on the practice of mankind, but 
go far beyond this for the true original 
and obligation of marriage; I fear we 
ſhall hardly find the inſtitution any where 
ſubſiſting in its proper purity but under 
the ſtandard of the goſpel. Were it 
common however to all nations I ſhould 
hardly think of eſtabliſhing an obligation 

of 


& 
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of nature on this, much leſs on any form 
peculiar to chriſtianity, which Mr. Wollaſ- 
ton's ſolemn contract ſeems to be, and 


even borrowed from our liturgy ; fince 


however juſt or neceſlary i it may be on its 
own account, it may be conſidered notwith- 


ſtanding as a groundleſs impoſition of au- 


thority by the ai 


For tle ſame reaſon I rt not ſaid 


any thing on thes peculiar ſeverity with 


"_ brech of chaſtity in women is 
Ny: by the world ; ff as to make them - 
infamous, exclude, them from the ſociety 
of reputable perſons, and drive them to 


a ſtate of irreprievable ſhame and miſery. 


Theſe are the conſiderations that are com- 
monly addreſſed to them in particular 
againſt it, and indeed they are very good 


admonitions in terrorem, but do not 
convinte mankind at large of the deadly 


quality of the thing itſelf ; on the con- 


trary the penalties are ſuppoſed to exceed 


all bounds of nature and are accordingly 
looked upon as perſecutions, which not 
only 
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only diminiſhes the proper odium of the 
offence, but recommends it to undue 
favour and connivance. I thought it 
more proper therefore to inſiſt on an 
abſolute neceſſity of the ſtrongeſt pro- 
viſions for the ſecurity of a regular com- 
merce in both ſexes, to ſhew that nothing 
can be of greater importance to human 
nature, and if the breach of it in ſome 
caſes be treated with too mugh rigour, 
it is in general by no means looked upon 
in ſo heinous a light as it .deſerves. It 
is requiſite in theſe licentious tithes to 
make the obligation as ſtrong as poſſible 
on all, inſtead of looſening it on any; 
but unhappily neither the rules of re- 
ligion nor cenſures of ſociety are at pre- 
ſent calculated for this purpoſe, the 
former being looked upon as too ſevere 
and the latter even cruel; ſo that it an- 
ſwers a much better end to vindicate 
their propriety than to demonſtrate the 
impropriety of offending by them. There 
cannot be more ſtriking inſtances of this 
undue relaxation of opinion than the ex- 
traordinary 


* 
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traordinary dilpenſations that have been 
frequently granted by the Legiſlature for 
the marriage of adulterous perſons during 
the life of the injured party, in defiance 
of all policy of marriage, as well as the 
expreſs prohibition of our bleſſed Saviour; 
to which I may add the further pro- 
poſals that have been made to aboliſh 
all reſtraint on fornication, by removing 
the only cognizance that can be taken 
«+ + of it in our law as a reproach upon 
humanity. I mean the late attempt of 
reformation that was made to deſtroy 
the authority of the ſpiritual court in this 
particular; if the rage of which had not 
been corrected, even inceſt would have 
been placed I poſſibility of legal 
puniſhment. is the profligacy 
among, the higheſt and loweſt claſſes of 
mankind that it may be a matter of much 
juſter conſideration, whether it be not 
proper to provide for a more effectual 
exerciſe of the juriſdiction againſt the 
growing evil of concubinage as well as 
withold the encouragement that has been 


given 
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given to its more 
of adultery. But this is in 


conſequence 
eat meaſure. 


hidden from the eyes of men at preſent, 


I have therefore endeavoured: to hold it 


up to view, and ſupply the part in wt 
others have been moſt defective: by ſhew- 


ing that marriage (or a ſtrict union of 


one man with one woman and for life, 
ſo as to exclude looſe intercourſe, poly- 
gamy and divorce) is not in any reſpect 
an arbitrary inſtitution, but in every 
particular of eſſential obligation to the 


conſtitution of mankind, independant of 


all law and cuſtom; tho' nothing is more 
neceſſary to be ſupported and ſecured 
by them. And I hope I haye not miſ- 
employed my time, while I was engaged 
on the ſubje& of depivity a {peculative | 
doctrine of the faith, in thus improving 
it to the immediate purpoſes of morality, 
and making. it ſubſervient to illuſtrate , 
the moſt important obligations of mankind. 


To return to Mr. Hume, for I cannot 
prevail upon myſelf to part with him 
or 


or degeneracy as yet; he ſays, that 
* ope method commonly employed to 
' 66- * deſtroy the dignity of human nature 
* is. by making an unfair repreſentation 


* of the caſe and inſiſting only on its 
« weakneſſes.” Perhaps he may have 
looked upon the irregularity; I have fo 
much dwelt upon as one of theſe; not 
to ſay any. thing further of this however 
in particular, I muſt add in general that 
ſuch weakneſſes. (as he is pleaſed to call 


them) are much more prevailing than 
the great and eminent qualities he has 


thought ſit to enumerate, and that it is 
equally a falſe repreſentation of the caſe 
to inſiſt only on the excellencies as only 
on the infirmities of human nature. If 
we mean to make a fair enquiry into 
truth and not flatter or miſguide ourſelves 


and others, we ſhould form our eſtimate 
from both. But Mr. Hume will be moſt 


effectually condemned if we compare 
with the firſt quotation that we made 
from him what he ſays in the 146th 
page of the ſame Eſſay. Tis alſo very 
30C uſual 
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d uſual to compare one man with another, 
and finding very few whom we call wiſe 
and virtuous we are apt to entertain 
« a contemptible notion of our ſpecies in 
general. That we may be ſenſible of 

the fallaciouſneſs of this way of rea- 
* ſoning, we may obſerve that the ho- 
* nourable appellations of wiſe and virtuous 
* are not annexed to any particular de- 
* gree of thoſe qualities of wiſdom and 
e virtue, but ariſe altogether from the 
* compariſon we make between one man 
* and another. When we find a man 
* arrive at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as is 
* uncommon, we pronounce him a wiſe 
* man; ſo that to ſay there are very 
few wiſe men in the world is really 
* to ſay nothing, ſince tis only by their 
« ſcarcity that they merit that appellation. 
Were the loweſt of our ſpecies as wiſe 
*as Tully or my Lord Bacon, we ſhould 
* {hll have reaſon to ſay there are very 
* few wile men; for in this caſe we 
* ſhould exalt our notions of wiſdom, 
and ſhould not pay a ſingular honour 
| cc to 
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| « to any one who was not ſingularly 
_ * diſtinguiſhed by his talents.” 


I ſhall not enter into the fallaciouſneſs 
of the reaſoning which Mr. Hume con- 
demns, it is ſufficient for me to ſhew 
that it is his own, and that he has egre- 
giouſly involved himſelf in his own cob- 
web and chicane. For if in eſtimating 
mankind we are not to elevate our ideas 
to the perfection of the wiſe and virtuous, 
it is certainly an unfair method of pro- 
ceeding to purſue this conduct when we 
compare mankind with brutes; from the 
former of whom if it be abſurd to ex- 
pect any thing like the wiſdom of Tully 
and Lord Bacon, it muſt be more ridicu- 
lous to inſiſt on the vaſt diſparity of the 
latter to it. But whoever will be at the 
pains to review the deſcription Mr. Hume 
affords of the two ſpecies at large in 
oppolition to each other will find that 
this is the very method he purſues ; men 
muſt not be compared with the higheſt 
of their race, but brutes muſt and with 


9e. -: none 
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none others; for the qualities he there 
aſcribes to mankind are ſuch as are only 
applicable to the beſt and wiſeſt that 
ſubſiſt among them; thoſe who, as . he 
oſerves, are very few, and in compariſon 
wich whom we are apt to entertain a 
contemptible notion of the ſpecies in 
general. Tully and Lord Bacon can 
claim no brighter qualities than what he 
mentions, nor can even they aſpire to 
theſe without a large alloy of imperfec- 
tion and weakneſs, not to ſay any thing 
worſe concerning them. The ſelf repug- 
nancy as well as partiality of Mr. Hume 
in this particular is too apparent I pre- 
fume to require any further explanation. 


There is one very proper obſervation _ 
however which he makes, viz': © that 
*in this cantroverſy ſome exalt our 
* ſpecies to the ſkies and repreſent man 
*as a kind of human demigod, Who 
_ © derives his origin from Heaven and 
* retains evident marks of his lineage 
* and deſcent, Others inſiſt on the blind 

* ides 


e 

« ſides of human nature, and can dif. 
cover nothing except vanity wherein 
© man ſurpaſſes other animals which he 
« affects ſo much to deſpiſe.” 


This is a very juſt deſcription of the 
diſpute, and it is by ſuch means, that 
contradictions are kept up among man- 
kind, each ſide admits only one half of 

the caſe and excludes the other from 
the queſtion, while truth lies between 
the contending parties and is only to be 
repreſented by a proper compoſition from 
the principles of both. 


fi This I ſhall ſhortly endeavour to per- 
form, but before I proceed to it beg 
leave to mention another evaſion, which, 
tho Mr, Hume is not immediately con- 
cerned in it, is yet ſo common on the 
ſubject and ſo nearly related to the fore- 
going that I cannot avoid the introduc- 
tion of 1t here. This is to confound the 
right ſyſtem with the real ſtate of nature, 
as if the latter could not admit of any 

deviation 
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deviation from the former. Thus Dr. 
Foſter contends againſt depravity, © that 
if we ſet aſide the arguments from 
the perfections of God it will unde- 
* niably appear there is no ſuch thing 
* from taking a ſhort view of human 
* nature itſelf. For what is the true 
ce 1dea of it? It is not this, reaſon at 
* the helm conducting and governing 
the inferior principles? And therefore 
* when the paſſions prevail againſt reaſon, 
* muſt there not be a perverted and 
© unnatural ſtate? Shall we form our idea 
* of human nature from the brutal part 
© of it, or from the more noble and 
* excellent the intellectual? Nature 1s 
% general term to denote thoſe laws by 
_ * which the Creator governs the univerſe 
* and the eltabliſhed order of things. 
* Now this order with reſpect to man- 
“ kind is that the underſtanding and 
reflection ſhould preſide over appetite . 
and inſtin& and regulate all their im- 
* pulſes; ſo that whatever in their tem- 
per and conduct 1s contrary to the 

; * rational 
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* rational and moral principal, whatever 
js vicious muſt of neceſſity be at all 
times irregular, and a contradiction to 
* human nature upon the whole.” ¶ Foſ- 
ter Ss Natural Religion, VI. 1, Chap. 6, 
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This is Aae the proper con- 
duct of mankind, there cannot be a 
better ſcheme of morality provided for 
them, but the queſtion is whether na- 
ture be found in fact to correſpond with 
its deſign, or the actual ſtate of man can 


be ſaid to coincide with the moral inſti- 


tution of his being? Is reaſon conſtantly 
at the helm, conducting and governing 
the inferior principles? Or do the un- 
derſtanding and reflection regulate all 
the impulſes of appetite and inſtinct? 
I grant that whenever the paſſions prevail 
againſt reaſon it muſt be a perverted and 
unnatural ſtate, if a diſordered one be 
ſuch; but this is ſo frequently the caſe 


that we are thereby forced to conclude 


a n to diſorder in the ſubject. 


But. 
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But, ſays Dr. Foſter, ſhall we form our 
idea of human nature from the brutal 


- part. of it or form the more noble and 


excellent, the intellectual? I anſwer, 
from neither of them alone but from 
the operation of both together ; whatever 
.is good, bad or indifferent in its compo- 
ſition 1s equally to be taken into view, 
when we enter into conſideration of its 
actual ſtate. It may as well be ſaid that 
nature is not prone to ſickneſs as to ſin, 
and that there can be no ſuch thing as a 
valetudinary conſtitution; becauſe this is 
as much a contradiction to our phyſical 
as the other is to our ſpiritual well-being, 
and conſequently muſt be an unnatural 
ſtate. Whatever is contrary to the dictates 
of the rational and moral principle, what- 
ever is vicious muſt of neceſſity be at all 
times irregular and a contradiction to 
human nature, if we mean the pro- 
per ſyſtem to be purſued by it. But it 
is only to define nature to be rectitude 
itſelf, to confound the right order with 
the real condition of it, and the buſineſs 

| is 
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is done at once; there can be no ſuch 
thing as depravity or corruption in it, 
for this muſt be equally as repugnant to 
nature as perfection. This reminds me 
of a very ingenious argument of the 
orthodox to prove that matter cannot be 
made by Omnipotence to think, viz. that 
it muſt ceaſe in this caſe to be matter; 
it being impoſſible that an unthinking 
ſhould be made a thinking being without 
an eſſential change of nature. This is 
very true, its nature muſt be fundamen- 
tally altered from what it was, before it 
can be endowed with the privilege of 
thought; there is an utter incompatibi- 
lity between inſenſibility and perception, 
but this is no objection to the poſſibility 
of annexing the latter to any being 
while it remains a ſolid ſubſtance; it 
was only to define matter however to 
be that which thinketh not, or make 
inſenſibility its eſſence, and the demon- 
ſtration was at once compleated ; it cer- 
tainly could not be made to think without 
a deſtruction of its nature. 7 | 
3D = Thus 
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| Thus according to the foregoing ar- 

gument there was no departing from per- 

© fetthion without equally departing from 
human nature likewiſe, which conſequent- 
| ly could admit of no depravity or 
corruption. The artifice was altogether 
unworthy 'of Dr. Foſter, and a very pro- 
per object of ridicule for F ielding in his 
Hiſtory of a Foundling, where he juſtly 
expoſes this and the oppoſite extreme m 
the characters of Square and Thwackum 
the former of whom is introduced con- 
tending that human nature is the per- 
fection of all virtue and that vice is a 
deviation from it as deformity of body 
is, the latter that the mind of man ſince 
the fall is nothing but a fink of iniquity 
till purified and redeemed by oe: y 


[Book 2. Chap. 3.1 


It is by ſuch means that the fubject 
has been degraded, and Fielding has herein 
diſplayed a profound knowledge of the 
follies of both parties; in order to ſteer 
clear of which and fulfil my promiſe of 

doing' 


410 } 
doing juſtice to the truth by a due modifi- 
cation and mixture of the principles of 
both I obſerve in the language of Mr. 
Hume, that man indiſputably retains the 
marks of deriving his origin from Heaven, 
and is thus far in his nature allied to 
angels in that he equally ſeems ordamed 
for immortality hereafter, tho' at the ſame 
time he falls ſhort of the brutes that 
periſh as to the perfection of his end at 
preſent. To ſay that he exceeds the lat - 
ter in nothing but vanity is falſe, but 
that he outdoes them in this as much as in 


reaſon or any other prerogative he has 


to boaſt in what univerſal experience and 
obſervation juſtifies. In ſhort man may 
be compared to a planet that has broken 
from its orbit, or if this be too extra- 
vagant and bold an image, to a magnificent 
and ſtately mountain that exalts its head 
to the ſkies but is overhung with clouds, 
and appears too plainly rent from its firſt 
foundation by a formidable and tremen- 
dous earthquake; it has remains enough 
of grandeur, but theſe are by no means 
3D 2 regular 
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regular and are in great en to be 
eſteemed as ruins. The brute is not ſo 
much in reſpect of ſublimity and great- 

neſs to this mountain as the meaneſt 
mound, but has the advantage of being 
more uniform in its parts and more 
perfectly correſponding with its end. 
This ſeems the juſt diſtinction of the 
matter, which will I hope remove any 
offence that may have been conceived 
in the beginning of this compariſon at 
the preference beſtowed upon the brute 
creation, and baniſh all remaining objec- 
tion to the notion of depravity from the 
pride and prejudice as well as reaſon 


and underſtanding of mankind, 


This then I now conſider as fully 
proved, its original however may {till 
deſerve a ſtricter inveſtigation and the 
| queſtion yet remains how we are to re- 
concile the circumſtance of ſo oblique 
and corrupt a creature as man with the 
formation of an Omnipotent and perfect 
Maker? This has won a matter of great 

r 
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perplexity in all ages, Philoſophers as 
well as Divines have been confounded 
by it; and the difficulty ſeems increaſed 
when we conſider, that this being con- 
feſſedly ſo inadequate and in many reſpects 
repugnant to the end of his creation is 
the chief production of God on earth, 
the repreſentative Lord and Vice- roy 
whom he has ordained to bear his image 
over his works, and whom he has made 
all things in this world to bow down 
and be ſubſervient to. Some have even 
argued from hence againſt the ſupremacy 
and power of God, others have not ſcru- 
pled to challenge his purity and perfec- 
tion, allegeing that if his dominion be 
abſolute above, he muſt needs bear too 
great a reſemblance to the vicegerent 
whom he eſtabliſhes on earth; and to 
men of a different deſcription has the 
difficulty appeared ſo formidable, that 
they have been driven to take refuge 
in denying the fact of depravity itſelf, 
in oppoſition to all the evidences of na- 
ture and chief doctrines of that very faith 
| they 
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they meant to ſupport and ſerve. The 
. moſt uſual ſolution is that this corrup- 
tion will not be of long continuance, 
but will ſhortly ceaſe and be ſucceeded 
by a better conſtitution. This appears . 
in ſome meaſure to mitigate the force 
of the objection, but is only in truth a 
palliative or ſlight evaſion, for the queſtion 
{till remains, why was ſuch depravity 
ordained in the beginning? The badneſs 


of the preſent conſtitution indeed demon- 


ſtrates that it muſt be totally deſtroyed, 
but this is no ſatisfaction to the enquiry 
why the foundation was thus wretchedly 
laid, and the fabric compounded of ſuch 
rotten materials in the firſt place. It 
rather confeſſes than removes the objection 
ariſing from the miſerableneſs of the 
ſtructure, nor are the original ability and 
integrity of the architect by any means 
recommended by it; on the contrary 
the one or other of theſe qualifications 
without fome further account mult ne- 
ceſſarily fall to the ground with nature. 
Here then the extraordinary light of 
{cripture 
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ſeripture appears very ſeaſonably in aid 
to ſolve this dark enigma, which teaches 


us that the conſtitution of the ſpecies is 


widely altered from what it was when 
it came forth from the hands of its 
Sovereign Former ; man broke the fun- 


damental law of his exiſtence and thereby 


became that ruin which we now perceive 
him. How far this will avail alone to- 
ward an entire removal of the objection 
I ſhall ſoon more fully examine; in the 


mean while I muſt beg leave to obſerve 


one great criterion of truth in the Hiſtory 
of Revelation, viz. that it is at unity 
with itſelf and perfectly correſpondent in 
all its parts. | 


The Sociman, as we have ſeen, ſup- 
poſes the moral conſtitution of man com- 
pleat in itſelf at preſent, yet ardently 
contends for a more deſirable eſtabliſhment 
in future, the incoherence of which we 
have amply ſhewn before. The ſcripture 


on the other hand, as it recommends. 


the exigency of a bene life, very wiſely 
points 
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points out the imperfection of our preſent 
nature, and expediency of its fundamen- 


tal change in order to this; to which 


permit me to add, that the ſacred oracle 
no leſs wiſely inſiſts on the preſent prin- 
ciple of our exiſtence not being what it 
was in the beginning, than on its not 
being what it ſhould be now and ſhall 
be in the ſequel. For next to the pre- 
ſumption of a future amendment in the 
_ conſtitution of things, is that of its hav- 
ing been perfectly framed as it ſhould 
have been in the firſt place; the moſt 
ſuitable ſuppoſition certainly which we 
can form of the Sovereign Being is, that 
the creation not only will be what it 
ought, but alſo was originally according 
to his conſtruction; and that he has no 
miſconduct of his own to rectify, but 
corruption introduced by others. 


There cannot be a more natural tran- 
ſition than from the one to the other of 
theſe concluſions; and as we heretofore 
aſked, how can any reflect on the ne- 
ceſſity 
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ceſſity of our total change while they 
refuſe to admit the internal diſorder of 
our preſent being, ſo does the queſtion 
now occur with equal force, how can 
they contend for the certainty of a new 
Heaven and Earth in which dwelleth righ- 
teouſneſs, and deny that ſuch was the 
primeval eſtabliſhment of things? Can 
that which muſt be believed of the Divine 
Being in future times be a fact incredible 
of him in paſt, or is there any indignity, 
in ſuppoſing that the ſame perfection was + 
the original, which in honour to God all 


men maintain will be the final conſtitution 
of the world ? 


The blindneſs of this repugnancy is 
too plain to be enlarged upon, I ſhall 

therefore only add that there is ſo neceſ- 
ſary a connection throughout the fabric 
of Redemption, that you muſt either ad- 
mit or reject the -whole together, there 
is no accepting of one part without the 
other. The ſcripture fully harmonizes 
willy itſelf in all the three particulars of 


3E innocence 
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Innocence paſt, depravity preſent, and 
Tighteouſneſs to come, the laſt of theſe 

© eſſentially involving both of the preceding 


ſuppoſitions; the Socinian attains one 


half of this conſiſtency but nothing more, 
he acts very properly in not, allowing 
the conſtitution of the ſpecies to have 
ever been better than it is while he 
affirms this in itſelf to be as it ſhould 
be now; thus far he agrees with his 
own principle indeed, but he ſhould 
have denied the neceſſity of a future 
ſtate as well as fall in order to be com- 
pleat, his fundamental doctrine being 
equally incompatible with each, and not 
leſs repugnant to the one than to the 
other of theſe concluſions. The moral 
to be drawn from which ſtriking con- 
tradiction is, that error may be plau- 

ſible and in ſome points conſiſtent, but 
in the end will overthrow and deſtroy 
itſelf; truth is on the other hand always 
uniform, and the more thoroughly it is 
examined, the more perfectly it is found 
to correſpond in all its parts. 


The 
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The alteration of nature from the divine 
archetype and original being once pre- 
ſumed, the deſcent of all men from one 
ſingle pair and their corruption in it are 
further (particulars that cannot but be 


obvious and apparent, ſince they ſo clear- 
ly correſpond with the depravity of the 


whole human ſpecies. For this being 


an eſſential change of the divine work- 
manſhip and production can only be 
accounted for by their derivation from 
one common origin ; whatever ſource is 
vitiated the ſtreams that flow from it 
muſt be impure of courſe, and whenever 
this is umverſally the caſe it proves a 
corruption from the firſt fountain-head; 
the effect is not more viſible a priori 
from the cauſe than the cauſe is a poſteriori 
from the effect. Or to uſe another com- 
pariſon, if any impreſſion be injured in 
its original, ſuch as was that of the di- 
vine image and perfection upon man, 
all the copics that are produced from it 
thus damaged and defaced muſt bear a 
ſuitable reſemblance to it; conſequently 

the 
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the univerſal disfigurement of theſe or 
alteration in the ſame reſpects from what 
ought to be and in reaſon clearly was, 
demonſtrates, that they were all derived 
from the ſame imperfect ſtandard in the 
beginning. This is a neceſſary concluſion 
unleſs we ſuppoſe the fall of many firſt 
parents among mankind after the ſimili- 
tude of Adam and Eve, which is altoge- 
the as arbitrary and groundleſs an ima- 
gination in its own nature as it is void 
of authority and ſupport in hiſtory. For 
nothing is more unphiloſophical than to 
infer many cauſes of an event when one 
alone is ſufficient to account for it, and 
we may as well preſume many Deities 
from the creation as many falls of the 
nature above mentioned from the de- 
pravity of mankind without exception; 
the harmony that prevails throughout 
the univerſe at large is not a more con- 
vincing proof of one common cauſe of 
order, than the corruption of all mankind 
is of one common origin and occaſion of 
diſorder in them. One Being of Supreme 

| 1 power 
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power and perfection is enough to ex- 
plain the former, and therefore a plurality 
of firſt cauſes is rejected as ſuperfluous; 
in like manner the fall of one firſt pair 
is neceſſary and ſufficient to account for 
the degeneracy of all mankind, conſequent- 
ly more occaſions and means of it are 
needleſs; the Manichees were right in 
referring it to one univerſal cauſe, how- 


ever they erred in attributing it to one 


independant evil being. 


I ſcruple not to alledge this as proof 


of the deſcent of all men from the ſame 


parentage in the beginning, whatever dif. 
ficulty there may be to account for the 
peopling of America or other matt ers of 
the like nature. It is very juſtly obſerved 
by Sir Thomas Brown concerning matters 
of antiquity and ſuch as are decided by 
hiſtory, © that if their firſt beginnings eſ- 
cape a due relation, they fall into great 
obſcurities that future ages ſeldom bring 
to a proper reſolution.” Men may con- 
jecture a lang time about ſuch affairs in 
| | vain, 
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vain, philoſophy will hardly ever reach 
them; bat that the original inhabitants 
ol America were deſcended from the ſame 
parentaze with the Europeans, by what- 
ever. means it came to pals, there is I 


unk a very ſtroag preſunption in that 


the former laboured as much under a cor- 
ruption of the divine image as the latter. 
All were equally the ſons of Adam in 
this particular, which is an argument of 
their natural deſcent from him very ſimilar 
to what is urged for the regular gene- 
ration of animals, &c; © the contrary 
* ſuppoſition to which, ſays Dr. Derham, 
eis ſo generally exploded now that 1 
* ſhall not undertake the diſproof of it. 
«It is ſo evident that all aumils, yea 
vegetables too owe their production to 
* parent animals and vegetables, that I 
* have often admired at the prejudices 
* and ſloth of the ancient Philoſophers 
in ſo eaſily taking upon truſt the Ar- 
* ſtotelian or rather Egyptian doctrine of 
* equivocal generation; that when they 
e ſaw flies, frogs and lice, for inſtance, to 

& he 
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be male and female, and accordingly to 
* ingender, lay eggs, &c. they could ever 
imagine any of theſe creatures could 


be ſpontaneouſly produced.“ | Derham's 
Phyſico—Theology, a 4 _ 15, 


page 244. 


The reaſon of this imagination was that 
they were incapable in many caſes of con- 
ceiving how theſe creatures could proceed 


from parents; the proper generation of 


them could not be traced, as men may 
not be able to give a latisfactory account 
at preſent of the manner in which the 
Americans were derived from our firſt 
parents, therefore many conclude them 
Aborigenes. There is in every reſpect a 
great analogy between this ſuppoſition and 
that of anomalous generation; the latter 
has been confidently urged againſt Crea- 


tion as the former has againſt Revelation, 


and probably each is alike the reſult of 
ignorance and want of information. Equi- 
vocal generation has indeed been more 
ſuccesfully combated and overthrown, the 

proper 
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proper ways and means of the production 
of ſeveral creatures which were ſuppoſed 
to be ſpontaneouſly formed having been 
diſcovered ; yet there are frequent inſtan- 
ces of animals the regular propagation 
of which remains a myſtery to this day, 
or is at leaſt but lamely accounted for; 
therefore the great Naturaliſt Mr. Ray, 
very earneſtly recommends the full diſco- 
very thereof as a matter of the utmoſt 
importance. For, ſays he, if this point 
e be cleared, and it be demonſtrated that 
* all creatures are generated univocally 
by parents of their own kind, and that 
there is no ſuch thing as ſpontaneous 
generation in the world, one great prop 
* of Atheiſm is taken away and their 
* ſtrongeſt hold demoliſhed ; they cannot 
* then exemplify their fooliſh hypotheſis 
* of the generation of man and other 
* animals at firſt by the like of frogs and 
* inſects at this preſent day.” | Wiſdom 
of God in the Creation, page 322 
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It is commonly allowed that there is 
no great room for apprehenſion now con- 
cerning the being of a God, whatever 
may be the ſucceſs of this enquiry ; but 
I could wiſh for the ſake of Revelation 
which 1s not yet ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that the peopling of America and other 
places from this continent was as particu- 
larly explained as the propagation of 
_ inſets produced in the midſt of putre- 
faction has been from parent-animals. 
Such proof would undoubtedly be more 
ſatisfactory and deciſive, in the mean 
while however I urge the preſent as not 
a deſpicable preſumption, that ſince all 
inherit the ſame ſpecies of imperfection, 
which deviates widely from the divine 
original and ſtandard of their nature, 
they are all alike deſcended from the 
ſame fallen pair and principle of cor- 
ruption. I cannot but think that this 
concluſion bears a juſt analogy to that 
which naturaliſts have heretofore ſo much 
inſiſted on, viz. that all animals are pro- 


duced from parents of the ſame kind 
3 F and 
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and quality, (however difficult ſome 
inſtances are to be accounted for) becauſe 


they all partake of the ſame rn 
and er of generation. 


The depravation of human nature in 
two firſt parents being a fact deducible 
from reaſon, nothing can appear more 
ſatisfactory in the next place than the 
account which revelation gives us of the 
means it was occaſioned by. Man broke 
the fundamental law of his eſtabliſhment 
and being, what wonder then if the con- 
ſequence of this were eccentricity and 
confuſion? God, as we are with the 
greateſt probability informed, not only 
created him in righteouſneſs but gave 
him a preſcription likewiſe that would 
have proved a ſovereign remedy to pre- 
{ſerve him againſt all declenſion from it; 
this he tranſgreſſed and violated, the na- 
tural effect of which was his becoming 
a prey to depravity and corruption; when 
the vital principle of any ſyſtem is ſub- 
verted, or the baſis on which any build- 
ä ing 
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ing reſts is undermined, if the ſtructure 
after that ſhould ſtand, how can it other- 


wiſe remain than in a ſtate of obliquity 
and diſorder ? 


The corruption of nature in two firſt 
parents by breach of an original law it 
was eſtabliſhed on being thus demonſtrated, 
the penalty ſuppoſed in 'a preceding 

chapter to have been ordained upon this 
is equally as plain im reaſon as it is poſi- 
tively expreſſed in Revelation. For when 
the image of God in man became defaced, 
the conſtitution of the divine work un- 
hinged and broken from its foundation, 


what could have been expected leſs than 


that God would inſtantly deſtroy the 
chief performance of his hands made thus 
unworthy of him, raze man out of the 
book of life and bamſh him from the 
creation. The apprehenſion of this does 
not appear more obvious from the de- 
nunciation (the day thou eateſt thereof 
thou ſhalt ſurely die) than from the 
nature of the event itſelf; it ſeems equally 
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extraordinary from the incident that 
happened as from the poſitive obligation 
of the law, that God did not immediately 
annihilate the whole human race on its 
account. How the violation of the for- 
bidden fruit in particular ſhould occaſion 
ſuch fatal change in the moral conſtitu- 
tion of the ſpecies indeed 1s not appa- 
rent to our Reaſon; for the means of its 
production we muſt depend upon poſi- 
tive information, which 1s all the evidence 
that an affair of this kind is capable of 
admitting. As to the manner in which 
any one thing is done in nature, it is 
not underſtood by us if examined duly 
to the bottom; Philoſophers would be 
equally at a loſs to ſhew antecedently 
why poiſon operates ſuch dire effects 
upon the vital frame at preſent, or why 
that which is poiſon to one creature is 
ſometimes nouriſhment to another, ſo 
that the preceding is by no means a 
difficulty peculiar to Divines. But that 
mankind have really broken the funda- 
* law and perfection of their being, 
however 
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(however it was done) I fay is what 
ſeems highly probably, and that they 
were not immediately deſtroyed upon 
this as extraordinary and ſurpriſing to 
human Reaſon. Whatever was the particu- 
lar occaſion of their corruption, the moſt 
. myſterious circumſtance is that they were 
permitted to continue with the privilege 
of regaining eternal life and happineſs 
after having been rendered thus obnoxious 
to perdition by it; which being the caſe, 
there muſt be allowed a wonderful diſ- 
penſation in their favour wherein is laid 
the ground- work and foundation off 
Redemption. | FT. ——o 
For after this nothing more 1s neceſſary 
to be ſhewn than the neceſlity of ſatiſ- 
faction for non-performance of the pen- 
alty incurred, which has been amply 
manifeſted in a preceding chapter; the 
ſuppoſitions that have here been proved 
being the only fundamentals that were 
there required in order to demonſtrate 
the extraordinary obligation of atonement. 
1 But 
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Zut there is no occaſion for having re- 
coùrſe to this, Free-thinkers themſelves 
will furniſh me with very ſufficient ar- 
gument for the purpoſe ; and accordingly 
I aſk no other materials or grounds than 
they ſupply me with to finiſh the de- 
monſtration I propoſe to make. 


For nothing is more commonly urged 
againſt the chriſtian plea that God is not 
the author of depravity in nature, than 
5 that (if there be any ſuch effect) it is a 

matter of very little concern or conſe- 
uence who was the immediate occaſion 

4 4 of it. Free toleration, ſay they, differs 
| not materially from direct eſtabliſhment, 
and is a ſufficient proof that the grantor 
thought very lightly of its object and 
could not have any extraordinary aver- 
ſion to the evil. Whoever is any way 
acquainted with the controverſy on Origi- 
nal Sin between Deiſts and Divines muſt 
know that this is a- great point in diſpute 
between them; the latter endeavour to 
ſhelter themſelves behind the plea. of its 


not 
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not being a direct appointment of the 
Deity, the former ſay that this avails 
but little for his excuſe while it has his 
voluntary toleration and connivance. 
Here the matter reſts and it muſt be 
confeſſed apparently to the advantage of 
Free-thinkers; but it is very remarkable 
that the moſt ſtriking objections againſt 
the common doctrine of divines are fre- 
quently the ſtrongeſt proofs of ſcripture, 
when the ſcheme of it is rightly under- 
ſtood and put together. The preſent 
argument in particular againſt permiſſion 
of depravity is the moſt powerful that 
can be urged for the neceſſity of atone- 
ment, the accompliſhment of which entire- 
ly removes and obviates the objection to 
the former. Had the permiſſion mention- 
ed been granted without any antipathy 
or reluctance, the exception to it would 
have been unanſwerable; but this was not 
the caſe, and toleration differs very 
widely from connivance or unconcern, 
where it was not vouchſafed without 
the utmoſt difficulty and averſion. Thus 

| much 
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much is fully teſtified then by the ſub- 
miſſion of Chriſt to incarnation and death, 
the moſt wonderful condeſcenſion of the 
Deity that can be imagined to what muſt 
have been every way obnoxious in itſelf. 
I need not here expatiate how diſpleaſing 
in its own nature the humiliation -of the 
Eternal Son muſt have been. to every 
other perſon of the Godhead as well as 
to himſelf; nothing but the common 
concern of holineſs could have made 
ſuch a meaſure acceptable to either, and 
ſince it was unanimouſly ordained the 
means whereby alone depravity ſhould 
be endured, we cannot but conclude the 
extremity of Divine averſion to this from 
the heavy charge annexed to the tole- 
ration of it. The honour of God muſt 
be ſecure from all imputation of partiality 
or indifference to fin, when it appears 
that he did not ſuffer it without ſuffer- 
ing himſelf and being made an extra- 
ordinary ſacrifice on its account. 


Thus 
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Thus is the ſacrifice of Chriſt as ſuita- 
ble to reconcile the permiſſion of depravity 
with the exiſtence of divine perfection 
in the beginning, as to ſhew the certainty 
of puniſhment upon diſobedience in future; 
as from the ſtupendouſneſs of the meaſure 
there never can be any hope of its ap- 
plication in conſequence of ſin hereafter, 
ſo from the ſame conſideration may we 

conclude the natural antipathy of the 
Sovereign Being to the original admiſſion 
of the latter; which could not have been 
ſo fully manifeſted as by the humiliation 
of himſelf on its account. Even ſuppoſing 
that the non-puniſhment of diſobedience 
could have been expiated by the ſuffer- 
ings of ſome inferior being in our behalf 
(which I ſhall ſhortly ſhew could not 
be done) it is evident that God could 
not declare his hatred of fin ſo deciſively 
as by not diſpenſing with himſelf in pur- 
ſuance of its permiſſion ; it is plain at this 
rate that he muſt have had ſome extra- 
ordinary end in ſuffering it which could 
not otherwiſe have been obtained, or he 
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never would have endured it; as will 
be explained more fully in the ſequel 
to the further manifeſtation of his glory. 


Here I cannot but animadvert on ano- 
ther objection to the ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
which I have not before conſidered ; viz. 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that the legiſla- 
tor ſhould both receive and pay the fatis- 
faction for fin and violation of his law. 


But admitting atonement neceſſary the 
| lawgiver is certainly the moſt proper per- 
ſon to beſtow it, fince he thereby lays 
the diſpenſation on himſelf and charges 
his own perſon with the incumbrance 
of it. As to receiving any advantage 
from the ſatisfaction, God is no way ca- 
pable of this but as it ſupports the ho- 
nour of his government, the reverence 
of his attributes and laws, which are great 
and noble ends for the good of his crea- 
tion, and moſt effectually ſecured by the 
expenditure of an immenſe atonement 
by himſelf, With reſpect to the magnr 
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tude of that conferred I ſhall ſay nothing 
more, it being obvious that the moſt 
exalted creature could not have made 
expiation for fin by any humiliation of 
himſelf like that of the Son of God, and 


a dependant being has too much obliga- 


tion of his own to offer ſatisfaction for 


the forfeiture of others. But if it could 


have been done it would not on any 
account have been ſo honourable to 
the Deity, or effectual to the purpoſe 
mentioned; a diſpenſation from the pen- 
alty of a fundamental law ſhould always 
be at the expence of the ſovereign power 
that grants it, becauſe this is the moſt 
ſubſtantial remedy againſt any idea of 


its repetition, or connivance at the evil 


that attends it. Even admitting that an 


inferior being might have performed an 


equivalent for the breach committed, yet 
beſides that God would not have diſ- 


played his generoſity and goodneſs equally 


by permitting this he could not have 
ſhewn his wiſdom and purity ſo illuſtri- 
ouſly as by diſcharging it himſelf; for 
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what greater averſion can a lawgiver diſ- 


play to evil, or determination for the law 
it was occaſioned by tranſgreſſion of, 


than when he obliges himſelf to ſuffer on 
account of the one, and undergo the great- 


eſt humiliation rather than the authority of 
the other ſhall-be diminiſhed. 


Thus are the objections of Free-thinkers, 
when duly weighed and properly digeſted, 
the ſtrongeſt proofs in every reſpect of the 
expediency of atonement by a Divine 


. perſon; which all the arguments of the 
orthodox have hitherto done nothing but 
to perplex and confound. For where it 


is ſo neceſſary to reconcile the original 
permiſſion of evil with the Divine perfec- 


tion it is entirely overlooked, and never 
thought of; God is repreſented as allow- 


ing that without any kind of difficulty 
againſt which he ſhould have ſhewn ex- 
treme averſion, and thus is his adminiſtra- 
tion expoſed on one fide to very formida- 
ble objcction, But what aggravates the 
matter 1s, that the antipathy which ſhould 

have 
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have been expreſſed againſt the permiſſion 
is afterward urged againſt the remedy and 
redreſs of evil; for when the future re- 
covery of man from the corruption of 
fin comes into queſtion, a circumſtance 
that is as eſſential as the foregoing was 
. exceptionable, here the mighty exigency 
of the ſacrifice is inſiſted on to reconcile 
that which is every way expedient on 
its own account, and inſtead of requiring 
any atonement or diſpenſation is the in- 
diſpenſable demand of rectitude itſelf. 
Free indulgence ſeems vouchſafed to 
the introduction of ſin, and diſplea- 
ſure only ſhewn againſt its removal; 
whereby the conduct of Heaven has been 
doubly darkened, and Revelation inſtead 
of a ſuperior light been repreſented an 
extraordinary cloud or rather eclipſe to 
nature; the difficulty of depravity being 
very little, if at all, explained by the 
ſuppoſition of its free admiſſion more than 
its direct eſtabliſhment, but on the con- 
trary greatly aggravated by having its re- 
moval clogged with ſuch ſtupendous ob- 
jection and incumbrance. 1 
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The occaſion of this ſtrange conduct is 
eaſy to be accounted, for from the mil- 
interpretation of what ſucceeded upon 
the fall, according to which the Divine 
diſpleaſure would have been exerted not. 
in a proper way for the prevention of 
ſin at firſt by the extinction of mankind 
without atonement, but in the moſt im- 
proper manner by permitting the propa- 
gation of it in the preſent ſtate to their 
perdition after it. This fundamental er- 
ror was the cauſe of the ſatisfaction being 
turned upſide down, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, and inverted utterly from 
its foundation as to the meaning and oc- 
caſion of it; after which entire perver- 
ſion of the doctrine, it is no wonder 


that it ſhould appear to the moſt able 


Divines a myſtery beyond human ap- 
prehenſion. Biſhop Sherlock ſays, © The 
* reaſons which made it either neceſſary 
* or proper for Chriſt to die for the ſins 
* of mankind may be removed out of 
* our ſight ; but the juſtice and equity of 
ff God in redeeming men are things that 
| 60 the 
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* the angels deſire and are concerned to 
* look into, and the reaſons of Providence 


e in this great affair may be diſcernible to 


* the higheſt orders of intellectual beings, 
s tho' not diſcoverable by us the loweſt. 
| [See Diſcourſe the 2d, on Heb, 25th.] 
In like manner Biſhop Butler ſays, How 
* and in what particular way the ſacri- 
* fice of Chriſt had an efficacy for ob- 
* taining pardon of ſin, there are not 
«+ wanting perſons who have endeavoured 
* to explain, but I do not find the ſcrip- 
e ture has explained it. And if the ſcrip- 
te ture have, as ſurely it has, left this 
* matter of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt myſ- 
terious, left ſomething in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it muſt be, if not 
1 evidently abſurd, yet at leaſt uncer- 
* tain.” | Analogy of Religion, chap. v. 
page 305. ] 


When I conſider the contradictory views 
that men have been accuſtomed to behold 
this matter in, and the many miſerable 
ſhifts they have accordingly been obliged 

to 
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to make, I am not in the leaſt ſurprized 
that all attempts to reconcile it ſhould be 
"condemned by the beſt judges as chime- 
rical and preſumptuous. Great allowance 
is to be made for what was ſaid under | 
the influence of former, principles and 
conjectures, all of which, I grant, were 
not only unſatisfactory but abſurd upon 
the face of them; ſo far am I from object- 
ing to what his Lordſhip ſays with reſpect 
to theſe, that, on the contrary, I eſteem 
it a mark of his good ſenſe and candour 
not to admit ſuch wretched explanations, 
and claim his authority in confirmation 
of what I have advanced againſt them. 
Thus far I have his Lordſhip on my 
fide at leaſt, viz. as to one half of the 
queſtion, or the futility of what has been 
already done on this, head ; but while I 
make all due allowance, and give credit 
for ſuppoſed impoſſibility of ſucceſs from 
ſuch endeavours, I muſt at the ſame time 
contend for freedom of enquiry, to which 
the book of Revelation as well as Nature 
is laid open; nor is it any uſt objection 
| to 
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a a concluſion drawn from the principles of 
the one more than the other, that the infer- 
ENCE 18 notexpreſsly taught us; whatever is 
agreeable to or deducible from thoſe of 
either may with ſufficient Reaſon be preſu- 

med. I ſhould not indeed have attempted 
any thing like what I have done, had I not 
been led by undeſigned ſteps, or to uſe 
the language of his Lordſhip, by tracing 
on obſcure hints dropt accidentally by na- 
ture and coming in my way by chance, to 
what appeared to me the completion of the 
matter, At firſt T only propoſed to recon- 
cile the doctrine of Atonement with that 
of Retribution ; to remove objection, and 
reſcue the former from repugnancy was at 
that time all I aimed at, after I had accom- 
pliſhed which I was ſurpriſed with the at- 
rect demonſtration of it from eſtabliſhed 
principles of the fall without any other 
aſſiſtance or ſupport from ſcripture. But 
I was far from conceiving yet, that the 
exigency of ſatisfaction was capable of a 
ſtrict proof from Reaſon, or deducible from 
fundamental principles of nature; large 


ſuppoſitions of fact appeared to me requir- 
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ed, and tho the account derived from Re- 
_ velation ſufficiently coincided with itſelf 
(one part of it when admitted involving 
the neceſſity of another) yet I thought the 
whole might be objected to as an extrava- 
gant proceeding, or extraordinary. ſyſtem 
raiſed in air without any ſuitable founda- 
tion in nature to ſupport it. This induced 
me to the laſt enquiry, which whatever it 
may do to others, has afforded me ſatisfac- 
tion with regard to every doctrine of Re- 
demption from apparent fact in the creation; 
I began with the principles of Revelation, 
and concluded with thoſe of nature, the 
one led me unexpectedly to the other, and 
there cannot be a fairer preſumption of the 
truth than when arguments a priori et poſte- 
riori thus meet together, or when the fur- 
ther a perſon Adwanees on a ſubject, the 
more conviction does he obtain from the 
different views and ways of conſidering it. 
This I can only ſay for myſelf at preſent, 
but if the reader have received any ſatis- 

faction hike what I have done, Ithink I can 
| aſſure him of much greater in the ſequel. 
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